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To Subscribers for 1875. 


TERMS: 








One copy, One year... : . $3.00] copy to the person getting up the 

Two copies, one year ; : . 5 00 club, making nine copies , $21 00 

Three copies, one year. ‘ . 7 50| Eleven copies, one year, and an ex- 

Four copies, one year. ° - 10 00| ‘tra copy to the person getting up 

Five copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twelve copies . 27 50 
copy to the person getting up the Twenty-three copies, one year, and an 
club, making six copies : . 14.00| extra copy to the person getting up 

Eight copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twenty-four copies 55 00 

CLUBS: 


g@ To the getter-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send one copy of ‘‘ The 
Rescue”’ and, as an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either of the following 
Chromos: ‘* Sunday Afternoon,’ ‘‘Good Morning,”’ or ‘‘ Good Evening.” 

«= To the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we will send ‘* The Rescue,” and, as an 
extra premium, the choice of two of the three following: ‘‘Sunday Afternoon,”’ ‘‘ Good 
Morning,”’ or ‘Good Evening.” 

«= To the getter-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send ‘‘ The Rescue,’’ ‘“‘ Sunday 
Afternoon,’’ Good Morning,’’ and Good Evening.”’ 

@@ Every subscriber who remits us Three dollars in advance can have a choice of 
one copy of the ‘‘ Rescue,’’ or ‘‘Sunday Afternoon,’’ or ‘‘Good Morning,” or ‘‘ Good 
Evening.”’ 

@@ Be particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want 
us to send. 

g@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. 

«@ When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution. 

@@ Subscribers can have the Chromo ‘“‘The Rescue,’? mounted on stiff Bristol 
board ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. We do not mount 
any of the other Chromos. 

e= CANADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for every subscriber to the 
LADyY’s Book. 

«@ The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates. The LApy’s Book will be sent to any post-office where 
the subscribe * may reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 
We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orricE ORDER on Philadelphia 
or a Drart on Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, or any of the principal 
cities, payable to the order of L. A. Codey is preferable to bank notes. If a draft ora 
Post-office Order cannot be procured, sen United States or National Bank notes. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth aud Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


About Postage. Read this Particularly. 


Congress last session passed a law making it obligatory upon all publishers to pay 
postage in advance upon all matter deposited in post-offices. Heretofore subscribers 
paid for their magazines when they received them. We are therefore compelled to ask 
all persons who remit to us for next year to remember and send us the postage, as we 
cannot afford to send the Book and Chromo at the cheap rate we do and pay the postage, 
which will amount to about $6000 a year, Upon each subscription sent us fifteen cents 
must be added, which will pay the postage of the Book for one year, and upon the pre- 
mium that the subscriber is entitled to. This is much cheaper than if you had to pay 
the postage yourself, as it cost you last year twenty-four cents alone on the Book, and 
will save you all trouble, as you will only have to take your Book from the post-office, 
knowing that the postage has been paid. We lose by the transaction, but what we 


lose is the subscriber’s gain. 
REMEMBER. 


No Chromo or Book can be sent unless the postage is previously received. If either 
should be late in caming, reflect whether you have sent the postage or not, 
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FASHIONABLE CoOosTUMES. 
See Description, Fashion Department. 
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QO Maiden, Dearest. 


NICE VEZZOSA. 
ARIETTA. 


The Italian words by METasTasio. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





Bnglish Version by Dr. W. J. WETMORE. 
Andantino. 


Music by the late Sig. GIUSEPPE De BEGHIS, 
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Life’s fond - est treas - ure, When blest with thee. 
Te ao-lo a - do - = 1, Ca - ra bel - ta. 


fond - est trea-sure, ... . blest with thee. , 
mem a<-@em i... . Gow o's bel + ta 








Entered, according to act of Gage, in the year 1875, by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, in the Office of the 
ibrarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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ONE SUMMER. 


BY M. F. ANDREWS. 








“T loved you with a brooding dread, 
The hushed solemnity 
Of souls that stake their all to win 
Or lose—eternity.”’ 


SILVER LAKE, as you all know, is a bewitch- 


ing idyl of a place, much visited by wealthy | 


ones in search of charm and change. It isa 
delightful summer resort, romantic, pictur- 
esque, and grandly, quaintly beautiful; en- 
chanting enough with its starry sheen of 
flashing waters, its forests, its fruit trees, its 
sloping lawns, sown with crimson and white 
clover, and all astir with blue violets ; its long 
reaches of level meadow lands, whitened with 
wild daisies and low clusters of sunny heath, 
looking like snowflakes scattered amidst the 
green grasses. And then there are its groves 
of dusky evergreen trees, its vine thickets and 
flower shrubberies, its fountains here and there, 
its pretty nooks and resting-places, its wide, 
smooth grounds for croquet and other amuse- 
ments, some uncultured spaces of wild luxuri- 
ance away, apart in the shadow, a very wilder- 
ness of bloom and incense and weird grandeur. 
No wonder that pleasure parties liked to go 
there, where they conld walk, and drive, and 
ride, and sail, and enjoy themselves to their 
heart’s content. 

But the aristocratic crowd at-Silver Lake are 
doing nothing of the kind to-day, this blessed, 
balmy midsummer day. They are conversing 
here and there, in the dressing-rooms of the 
Silver Lake House, on the porticos, the balco- 
hies, in the ivy temples and pavilions on each 
side of the arched avenue; a few have wan- 
dered off to the play-ground, not so interested 
but that they can come back at any moment 
when signal or sign should warn and beckon. 
They are expecting a new arrival, a lady, 
young, beautiful, and distinguished, unknown 





to them all. And one speaking now says: 
“This Miss Beatrice St. Albans is the owner 
of Linden Park, the finest estate in all that 
part of the country, and a half million beside.” 

And another answers, with a little envy 
blended with the wonder: “And so my lady 
will come with a train of servants most likely.” 

‘No, I believe not. Miss St. Albans has 
only engaged rooms for herself and compan- 
ion. This companion is a cousin of hers, a 
poor girl she took to her home years ago. Her 
name is Alice St. Albans, I think.” 

Haughty belles discussed the fair stranger 
with a little venomous curiosity, wishing with 
all their might that she would stay away. 
Grave gentlemen and gay gentlemen discussed 
about it with excited curiosity, for the carriage 
from Silver Lake House had already been sent 
to the station. 

“‘l wonder,” said a smiling young girl, who 
had been listening silently to information and 
speculation—‘‘ I wonder who of us would know 
which was Miss St. Albans and which was the 
companion.” 

**Dear me, what a little simpleten,”’ pro- 
nounced a scornful beauty at her side. “ As if 
one could ever be at fault with regard to the 
two.” 

“Well, they might,’’ suggested the pretty 
querist, caring but little about it any way. 

“How stupid! Why, one could tell which 
was the beautiful heiress at a glance. I could, 
I know. Conscious of her supreme loveliness 
and her high position, there would be about 
her an unmistakable air of dignity and stateli- 
ness and courtly ease, and that indescribable 
grace of refinement and elegance that always 
gives a royal seal to fine culture and exalted 
station.’ 

‘“Why, yes; of. course they could tell—why 
shouldn’t they ?” one and another chimed in. 

The poor little companion would be meek 
and quiet enough, with no sense of sovereignty 
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to distinguish her, if her name was St. Albans. 
Not much intuition would be needed to detect 
the purple from the plebeian, and appoint 
them their respective places. 

All colloquy is put to instant flight now, for 
the gilded carriage comes dashing through the 
arched gateway, and up the broad, sheltered 
sweep grandly. Simultaneously every one 
moves a little. The polite, obsequious propri- 
etor of Silver Lake House opens the coach- door 
himself and assists the ladies to the ground. 

How still itis everywhere! Though it seems 
as if half the world is there looking at them— 
these strangers, contrasting so unmistakably. 
Their travelling costumes are alike, a soft, sil- 
ver gray, plain and rich. But how dissimilar 
the two! 

Ah, wise little girl, you may shake your 
pretty little head now, if you like, but every- 
body knows in a moment which is Miss St. 
Albans. Why shouldn't they? She is a glori- 
ous-looking creature, dark, regal, magnificent, 
a very queen in her proud beauty and royal 
elegance, and careless of it all in her courte- 
ous, gracious condescension. But the danger- 











ous black eyes flash a swift glance on either | 


side of her, at the elaborate array of vines and 
flowers ; and if she takes an inventory of all 


interested watchers, close by and afar off, in | 


there and up yonder, they are none the wiser 
for it. She looks just as they had expected 
she would, this peerless Miss St. Albans; a 
tall, stately brunette, bewitching, fascinating, 
with a little unconscious hauteur in the con- 
tour of her superb figure, in the poise of her 
proud head, and in the music of the magical 
rich voice, 

And the other lady was so different. She 
was very small, but the impersonation of grace 
itself. Her complexion was like the snow; 
there is a weary whiteness on the young face 
now that is not always there. The dreamy, 
beautiful blue eyes have a tender brightness in ; 
them. Some of the prisoned curls have es- 
caped from their insecure fastenings, and are 
gliding down over the dainty shoulders like 
gleams of warm, soft sunshine. 

Of course Mr. Parker, the deferential host, 
knew which was Miss St. Albans, and intro- 
duced her right and left, while the ladies’ 
trunks and boxes were being sent up stairs. 
And then they were shown to their apart- 
ments, the best suite in the handsome house. 

The retreating footsteps of the official were 
searcely out of hearing, when the tall lady, 
standing just within the door of the sumptu- 
ous chamber, turned and locked it. Then, like 
a spoiled child free from all restraint, she 
flung her hat, with a treacherous toss, into a 
corner as if it had been a plaything, and 
waltzed across the softly carpeted floor swiftly 
and noiselessly, wildly whirling here and there 





with gleeful grace. 
_ “Qh, dear, dear!’ she pouted, laughing in | 
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a merry, mischievous manner. ‘‘Isn’t this 
role ridiculous and delicious. 1 do want to ery 
hurrah with all my might, or say some other 
dreadful slangish word, or do some awful out- 
rageous, outlandish thing. I believe I laughed 
the smiling, supercilious landlord in the face, 
and came terribly near ‘speaking right out in 
meeting,’ ’’ dancing up to the tall mirror that 
reflected her vivid, wondrous beauty. 

The other lady, looking like a pretty, tired 
child, is wearily reclining on a sofa. She puts 
up one little pale hand as she speaks. 

“‘Oh, hush, hush, dear! Do be still, I beg 
of you.”” She smiles faintly as she chides and 
expostulates. ‘Don’t make all this noise, 
please, it tires me so. And besides, everybody 


| will be coming to see if you have gone crazy, 


and I should half think so myself; but the ex. 
perience of years proves that you are not alto- 
gether insane, with all your flighty, naughty, 
lawless hilarity and mad merriment, that needs 
constant correction.” 

Before she has finished, the queenly girl is 
bending over her, smoothing back with a ten- 
der touch the drooping curls, and kissing the 
pure, waxen face. 

‘*There, there, cousin! I didn’t mean to tire 
you to death with this stormy and strange tri- 
umph of mine. But, oh, dear! wasn’t it super- 
latively nice, and grotesque, and grand to be 
unexpectedly honored and burdened with so 
much superfluous homage, which I, I believe, 
accepted with unprecedented content, as if it 
were all right and righteous. What else could 
I do, my dear? I should have laughed out 
right if I had attempted a retreat under this 
tempest of gallant proprieties.”’ 

“Yes, dear. But do hush, now. I wish you 
would be still once in your life.” 

The pale girl leaned her faint head down on 
my lady’s shoulder. ‘‘Poor little darling!” 
gathering the frail creature up in her arms as 
if she had been a child, and caressing her with 
a wistful passion of tenderness. Presently she 
speaks in the old, piquant, independent way. 
‘“‘Won’t all of these wise, worshipful people 
be surprised, astonished, and confounded when 
they find that’— 

The weary little lady lifts her head suddenly 
and looks into the bright, sparkling face above 
her. She is smiling sweetly and half sadly, a 
mild quiver on the delicate cheek, like a bit of 
fire in the heart of a pearl, the sweet, girlish 
voice lingering and low. 

“Let it go, dear; I shall be glad. We will 
not inaugurate any unwelcome revelations to 
refute the sincerities and certainties of our 
friends here. It seems to me that I do not 
want any one to speak to me all the time I am 
at Silver Lake. It will be such a rest, just 
now. My dear Miss St. Albans,’’ playfully, 
“you are beautiful and brilliant and grand. 
And you will take this bit of praise and truth 
from your humble companion, will you not?” 
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ONE SUMMER. 


Miss St. Albans half smothered the humble 
companion with kisses. Then she laughed a 
merry, mocking laugh, that floated out of the 
open window, through all the hushed air aflush 
with summer glory, far away into the answer- 
ing distances. 

“I have half a mind to. Oh, dear me, I 
have! Wouldn't it be delicious and delightful, 
an unparalleled event in the chronicles of my 
unwritten history, just like a story one reads, 
asa weird poem that is half dream and half 
song and all romance? How I shall queen it 
among all these flatterers and fashionables, be 
admired immensely, be the centre of every 
circle, a light in every place, a star, a belle, 
and an heiress! Oh, dear, dear! There are 
handsome, grand-looking men here, and so 1 
shall make conquests and captives, and—and 
—but I shouldn’t want to break anybody's 
heart, you know. Mercy on me! what if I 
should ?’’ 

A lonely, low voice breaks in: ‘‘Do be still 





now, please, or you will break mine; 1 am | 
verily sure of that;” then softly, reverently, | 


“In this gay whirl of life, dear, with all these 
present and prospective triumphs, never forget 
the tried, true friend, whose love messages 
come to you so often.”’ 

And the other answered, with sober gravity, 
“Never. He is all the world to me.” 
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Coming out of her dreamy, far-away mood | 


directly, she asked, ‘‘1t must be near the din- | 


ner hour, I think; 1 will help you to dress. 
What shall I get you, cousin?” 


“Nothing, dear; I shall not go down. I | 
| His superior culture and refinement and pleas- 


oly want a muslin wrapper, and then I shall 
lie here and try to rest. By and by I will have 
acup of coffee, and shall need nothing else.”’ 

“I will not leave you, darling; we can have 
something brought up for us both.” 

“No, no; help me to undress, please, and 
then make your own toilet. I shall be better 
alone for a little while.’’ 

The beautiful girl arrayed herself with infi- 
nite grace. Every fold, and line, and curve of 
her silken draperies were perfect. Rare gems 
nestled about her throat, fastening the soft, 
light laces, and sparkled and trembled like 
stars amidst the graceful coils and braids of 
her dusky hair. A fascinating, faultless pic- 
ure she makes, this splendid stranger guest. 
She is a littie late ; but there will be a seat of 
honor reserved for the fair owner of Linden 
Park. She goes and bends over the still, pale 
face upon the pillows, kissing it once, twice, 
many times lovingly before she leaves the 
chamber. 

A dazzling vision of splendor and regal 
grace makes its first appearance in the dining- 
foom in the august form of Miss St. Albans. 
She was studied, criticised, admired, and pro- 
hounced perfect, a sovereign then and there. 
And from this day ever after she was the 
reigning belle, receiving homage, and honor, 








and courtly devotion. It did not take them 
long to find out that she was witty, and bril- 
liant, and accomplished, and a trifle haughty, 
too. When she accepted attentions, and ad- 
vances, and proffered friendships, she was 
conferring, not receiving favors. 

She wore her crowning laurels and a:nethyst 
robes with the stately grace of royalty. Why 
shouldn’t she? She whose little jewelled hand 
had been refused to many an ardent pleader, 
and whose woman’s heart no one could win— 
the coquettisk thing, with the wild beauty 
and grace of a tropical bird, unsnared, bewitch- 
ing, grand in its wise freedom. 

And so the pretty princess sung and played, 
and read and rode, and danced and flirted, 
with a dulcet despotism and capricious con- 
descension that was irresistibly entrancing. 


| How should they know that the radiant, bewil- 


dering smile on the ruby lips meant mischief? 
or that the starry sparkle of the dazzling dark 
eyes was a flash of scorn or triumph? 

Miss Alice, the poor litthe companion, was 
not of much account any way. She did not 
expect to be, of course; yet, in her pure, sweet 
loveliness, she always looked like an angel. 
She seldom joined the pleasure parties or the 
evening gatherings, but she liked better to go 
away alone where the blossoms were the 
brightest, and the birds’ songs the sweetest, 
with her sketch-book or a favorite volume. 

But there was one that always looked long- 
ingly after her, and to-day he has followed her 
afar off. He is an artist, this Clayton Le Vere, 
elegant and grand, with an air like a prince. 


ing manners rendered him a desirable, valued 
friend, and his proud gifts fitted him for any 
high, responsible position. But he was poor, 
and therefore an ineligible match for the dear, 
extravagant divinities that help to make up 
the exclusive world at Silver Lake. 

Alice St. Albans had found a quaint niche of 
wild wisteria vines and willows. It was out 
of the way enough, this dainty nook; nobody 


| would ever come there to interrupt her work. 


She was sketching a distant view—changing 
skies, a bit of river stealing in and out of the 
petted garlandry with a silver sparkle, water- 
flags along the bent edges, and low lilies; and 
a winding, narrow path, broken through the 
crimson clover where the children came and 
went, with the little wild birds rising up likea 
sudden dusky cloud, fluttering away and out 
of sight amongst the white flowering chestnut 
trees on the cluse background. She had not 
finished it quite, but she was tired, and had 
flung the pretty pencilling beyond her reach. 
It is a fresh, fragrant summer day, witha 
soft brightness all about her. The sweet south 
wind ripples into her recess, lingering with its 
wealth of flower incense. Voices are heard 
in the distance, and music and light laughter 
and trills of marvellous melody up in the cor- 
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ners and clefts of her stolen sanctuary—but 
hers to-day by right of possession, this little 
odorous Eden of a place; weary, languid, 
dreaming, she likes this loneliness. Her atti- 
tude is one of careless grace. She is leaning 
against the vines, her soft cheek flushed, her 
loosened curls falling about her like a misty, 
golden veil, the wistful violet eyes looking far 
away. Some crimson honeysuckles lie list- 
lessly in her hands; a flutter of white flower 
leaves have flaked her azure garments like 
snowflakes. Such a lovely, child-like picture 
she made, you would say, this frail, delicate 
little creature, like an artist’s ideal of beauty 


and infinite grace, like the poet’s dream of 


angels in the heavenly home. 

After a while footsteps sauntered into sight, 
and came slowly towards the fair stranger’s 
charmed covert, just as if the wanderer had 
known all the time where she was. Perhaps 
he did; and he could have told you there was 
a leaf in his sketch-book he would not have 
parted with for gold. The dear little dreamer’s 
girlish reverie was put to instant flight. Were 
her sweet, half-weary imaginings of this hand- 
some loiterer that now stands before her, 1 
wonder? The faint sea-shell glow that stole 
over her dimpled cheek deepened and died 
away. Slightly confused, she was reaching 
out for her hat, aslant on a supple spray of 
bloom, when the gentleman’s half-pleading 
voice arrested the movement. Removing his 
hat, and bowing with his wonted courtly grace, 
he said: “Ibeg your pardon for disturbing 
you. But may I rest awhile here in your 
lovely paradise?” 

She smiled an assent, saying: ‘These 
grounds, I believe, are free to all. I have no 
claim here that another might not contend 
for.”’ 

He is glad of the propitious reply, answering 
at once with a respectfal frankness. 

“You are Miss Alice St. Albans, I think ;, 
and I am Clayton Le Vere. Shall we not be 
friends now, please ?”’ he held out his hand. 

The great blue eyes flashed a swift, search- 
ing look into the man’s true, intent face, and 
the white fingers rested trustingly in his warm 
clasp. 

He is seated by her, amidst the spicy ferns, 
talking pleasantly of their surroundings. Then 
they discourse of other things, music, books, 
paintings, their expressed preferences wonder- 
fully alike. He had been giving furtive glances 
towards the neglected sketch that lay flutter- 
ing at her feet, as if it really wanted to be no- 
ticed, and solicited permission to look at it. 

“‘Tdonot know.” She bent forward to recover 
the stray leaf. ‘It is not quite completed, sir. 
I believe I got out of patience, or was tired, 
or something. And after all your successful 
efforts, Mr. Le Vere, I am afraid you will be 
a mereiless critic to my poor little romantic 
view.” 
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He smiled induigentiy as he took it from her 
hand. For a few moments he examined it 
closely, and with evident admiration; then 
made one or two slight corrections with bis 
pencil. 

“You have a correct taste, and a just appre. 
ciation of the beautiful, and you must have had 
| clever masters, and a good deal of practice.” 
“Thank you, sir." Then, with a little play. 
| ful pleading: ‘I think you have not been idle 
all this bright, blessed day. I should very 
| much like the privilege of praising your work, 
| Mr. Le Vere,” with a meaning glance towards 
_ his portfolio. 

The pale, proud face of the man crimsoned. 
| But he answered evenly enough :— 
| “Not now, please. I have not quite fin 
_ished my task. When I have perfected and 
| painted the drawing I have made to-day, I 
will bring it to you, my little friend.” 
Presently he proposed a walk. Across the 
| many terraces over yonder there was a mag- 
nificent panorama and a multitude of quaint 
resting places. Was she too tired to accom- 
pany him up the hill “ Difficulty?” 

They were soon standing in that wilderness 
of enchantment, crushing the little blue-grass 
flowers at every step. Down there were the 
lowlands of Silver Lake, with their unique at 
| tractions, and welcoming haunts, and weird 

grandeur. The shadows were growing fainter 
| and fewer. The fair young girl looked away 
westward. The summer sun was sinking down 
| into the distant, dark waters, and flinging back 
flashes of crimson and golden brightness, A 
few minutes passed in wonder, surprise, and 
awe, with no words spoken. But the strength 
and glory and inspiration of that scene would 
never be forgotten. The exquisite face of the 
little companion was all aglow, and the soft, 
dreamy eyes held a revelation of passionate 
worship. 

The very silence had a marvellous fascina- 
tion. She laid a little frail hand on the arm of 
the artist with the rapt fervor and enthusiasm 
of a child. 

‘** How sublime, and grand, and marvellously 
glorious!’ her sweet voice beseeching in its 
reverence and prayerful humility. ‘What 4 
vast missal of beauty, and prophecy, and pro- 
mise, with the Infinite Presence every where in 
all this mystery and completeness !”’ 

A slender white hand closed over hers with 
a tender grace. She drew hers shyly away, 43 
if in her trance of admiration and excitement 
she had done an unmaidenly thing. 

The man did not seem to notice the little 
deprecating movement, but walked by her side 
directing her attention here and there to the 
many wild weird pictures of changing loveli- 
ness, answering in an easy, interested friendly 
way. His very voice had a charm in it as of 
low, sweet music in the twilight. There was 
a certain air of distinguished repose in his every 
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movement, in his whole manner, that was im- 
pressive and alluring. 

When Clayton Le Vere left Miss St. Albans’ 
pretty companion on the steps of Silver Lake 
House, they had planned an excursion for an- 
other day. 

Alice went up dreamily to her chamber. 

“Why, cousin, dear, you might have had the 
grace to say ‘good-evening,’ I should think, 
you have been gone such a while,”’ laughed 
Miss St. Albans, removing the girl’s hat and 
mantle, and flinging back the rich draperies 
that the wind had tossed across the sofa. 
“Surely, you look tired, or glad, or something. 
Why, darling,” kneeling down by her and look- 
ing up into the pure, young face, with its rose- 
leaf glow and luminous smile. ‘‘ How beauti- 
ful you are! not the old statuesque loveliness 
that makes you seem so proud and cold, but— 
I can’t ever define anything so delicate, so spi- 
ritual, so divinely irresistible. And oh, dear, 
dear! I shall have to look out for my laurels, 
Iam half afraid—if they are borrowed ones.” 
She laughed a merry, silvery laugh, and went 
dancing about the room, scarcely heeding the 
wistful plaint. 

“Don’t tease me, dear. And do be still, 
please ; you forget that my humble, neglected 
self don’t like to live in a whirlwind. There, 
hush—that vase of violets!’ as the floating 
flounces threatened a crystal urn, flower filled. 
“How careless you are in your distracting 
gayety !”” 

“Oh, me! There, I have been and gone and 
done it, sure. Eureka—no! Saved from un- 
mitigated disaster and destruction this time. 
And now don’t scold, please; I am ever so 
sorry,’’ with a pretended penitence that was 
inimitable. ‘‘I wonder if I had spilled these 
pretty things if Colonel Travers would ever 
have sent me any more. He wanted 1 should 
wear them among my ‘royal braids’ to-night. 
lwish you would let me dress you, and so go 
down with me this evening. You like dancing, 
you know.”’ . 

“No, no, dear; not now. I have been so 
unceremoniously set aside since I have been 
here, I am very much afraid that no one would 
Tequest the honor of my hand for this set,’’ 
4 faint smile stirring the proud, sweet mouth. 

“There is one that would, darling, though 
he seldom comes into the dancing saloon. I 
was vexed a little at first that he did not care 
for me as all the rest do; this man, this glori- 
ously gifted Mr. Le Vere. 
him watching you every day and every hour, I 
did'nt care so much, and, moreover, I have all 
that Ican attend to with the rest, to dispense 
my smiles, and favors, and coquetries evenly, 
you know.”’ She bent down and kissed the 
bright young face with yearning tenderness. 

This girl, this Alice, was resting upon a sofa 
how, aheap of golden curls on the amber cush- 
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But when I found | 


ions, and her soft cheek nestled down amidst 
the mazy mass. 

An hour or two later, slow, low footsteps 
went down a private stairway at Silver Lake 
House. In the lower hall Alice St. Albans 
paused for a few seconds to listen to the entic- 
ing strains of Strauss’s waltz music. She paced 
the terraces a little while, a delicious freshness 
and flower fragrance in the dampened night 
air. She had been here sometimes in the morn- 
ing, never before in the moonlight. 

It was very pleasant, very peaceful, wander- 
ing here amidst the cool silences and silver 
deeps. Tired at last, she leaned against a col- 
umn veiled with vines, living over again the 
day’s treasured dream, coming to her like a 
last song with welcoming words and faintly- 
remembered tune. Just back of her a door 
was ajar, leading into a wing of the building. 
She surely heard a weary moan as of some one 
in distress. She pushed the door a little wider, 
and stepped softly across the threshold. 

‘*Clayton, dear,’’ said a faint, languid voice. 

A lady lay on a couch looking pale and ill, 
as she could see by the dim light of the lamp. 
She went over to the invalid, saying kindly, as 
she reached for the thin hand. 

‘Madam, don’t think my coming in an in- 
trusion, although I am not the one you expect- 
ed. Can I do anything for you? Shall I go 
for the gentleman you named ?”’ 

The lady opened wide her eyes, gazing upon 
the winsome vision that must have wandered 
in with a waft of the sweet south wind, and 
spoke wearily. 

‘“No, dear. I thought itwas myson. Idid 
not feel quite as well and wanted my wine, but 
I was dizzy and could not rise for it myself.’ 

‘‘Let me get it for you, madam, and let me 
stay with you, please, till your son comes.”’ 

‘*You are very kind. Thank you! Clayton 
went out to walk ; he will be back soon.”’ 

Alice soon prepared the iced draught, and 
smoothed back the damp dark hair from the 
| aching temples with a tender touch. How like 
the face was to the one she had looked up into 
so many times to-day, and yet that other face 
was stronger and grander even with the infi- 





, nite grace of contour and color. 


‘“‘What little soft hands!” says Mrs. Le 
Vere, taking one of the frail things and caress- 
ing it with her own in a pleading, loving way. 
“ And how kind youare! Will you please tell 
me your name, dear?’’ 
““They call me Miss Alice. 
| Park.” 
| “Oh, yes! I have heard Clayton speak of 
| you. You are Miss St. Albans’ cousin. The 

little world here at Silver Lake call her very 
beautiful. I hope she is good, too.’ 
| As it was not a question, the poor cousin did 
not speak, only turning her head away, her 
lips quivering a little. A mowent later she 
said :— 
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**Has your health improved since you have | with the friendly message that seemed like the 


been here, dear friend? You look very ill 
still.”’ 

* “IT am never strong. Yes, I think I have 
been better. But we shall not stay much 
longer—not many days, I mean; it is too ex- 
pensive.’’ She paused a second, never know- 
ing what an attentive listener she had. “I 
did not intend to come, but Clayton would not 
leave me at home. He works very hard, and 
sadly needs this rest. It troubles me to have 
him toil so unremittingly, and I cannot do 
much to help him. We are poor, and he has a 
great deal to contend with. He has high 
ideals and aspirations, and the gifts that God 
has given him. My treasure, my all. Never 
a mother had so good a boy as I have. It 
seems to me he is almost perfect.’’ Some one 
has come in. ‘Clayton, my son.” 

“Mother, dear. Ah, good-evening, Miss 
Alice. So you have been keeping my mother 
company. Thank you!” 

Mrs. Le Vere explained. 

“IT hope you have enjoyed your ramble, my 
son.”” 

“Thank you! yes. But I did not intend to 
leave you so long, mother. I am giad you 
have not been alone.’”” Then speaking to Al- 
ice, “‘ Bless you for your ministering presence, 
little friend !”’ 

“May I come in again?’’ smiled the sweet 
lips. She whispered this in answer to Mrs. 
Le Vere’s look of wistful pleading. 

Clayton opened the door for her, saying, 
*‘Allow me to accompany you to the grand 
entrance way, please, Miss Alice.’ 

“Thank you, no. I came down a private 
stair, just a few steps along the portico.’’ She 
held out her hand to him with a low “good- 
night.”’ 

He retained it to say, “ You will not forget 
our walk to-morrow.”’ . 

There is a coquettish little shake of the 
golden curls, and the girl has gone. Slowly 
she went up the winding steps, listening to the 
trancing strains of music not so very far away. 
She almost wanted to join the dancers to-night, 
she felt so strangely happy. But she went on 
to her chamber, having some letters to write 
that must needs go out in the morning mail. 

It came to pass that in a week after this a 
heavy remittance came to Mrs. Le Vere, from 
whence and from whom she could not tell. 
Alice had been to her apartment every day to 
read to her and talk with her. The lovely, 
child-like creature had become very dear to 
this pale, weary woman. Just within her 


chamber this morning she is standing, this 
girl, smiling and dainty, and Mrs. Le Vere 
gives her the little note that came with the 
munificent gift, and told her all about it. 
Clayton was so proud and sensitive that he 
felt hurt and humiliated, but even his fas- 
tidious independence could scarcely find fault 





voice of a prayer. She could not conjecture 
from whence this auspicious offering came, 
just when she needed it so much. But she 
would think of it as God’s remembrance of 
her. So interested was she in what she was 
saying that she did not notice how Alice was 
trembling as she took the page with its promise 
and blessing. 

She went and stood in the enlarged window, 
with the lines in her hang. She could not see 
a word, yet she could read the few sentences 
all the same :— : 


‘Mrs. Le Vere, it is a friend that sends you 
this. Please accept it, dear madam, and use 
it for life’s roy! recurring wants and needs, 
The kind Lord has bestowed upon me much 
of earthly wealth, that I may share it with 
those that he remembers in cherishing love, 
the dear, dear ones of his fold.’’ 


When she brought her book and seated her- 
self on some low cushions by Mrs. Le Vere’s 
couch, there was a wild heat on either dimpled 
cheek, and the blue eyes had a sudden dark. 
ness, as of a rain-cloud crowding across the 
sunny brightness of a summer morning. She 
was not reading, and Mrs. Le Vere said, ab- 
sently :— 

**Clayton would like to go to Germany, and 
Italy, and other places; but he says he shall 
not make the journey until I can go with him. 
Physicians have advised this for myself, but 
he has not the means as yet; sometime he 
hopes to have.”’ 

“Yes,” the young girl whispered softly, 
with a little flutter of fear at her heart that 
was almost a wail of pain. 


Weeks later. For once in her life, Miss St 
Albans was looking serious and thoughtful. 

‘““What is it, dear?’’ asked the little com- 
panion, leaning her pretty head against the 
lady’s shoulder, and reaching for the letter 
that had fallen from her hands. ‘It is from 
Oliver, I see. And when is he coming home, 
dear?” 

‘In the next steamer. And then—and then 
he wants to be married right away. Oh, dear, 
it is so soon !’’ 

“And then I am to lose you forevermore,” 
a little forlorn tremor in the young girl's 
tones. 

Miss St. Albans bent down and kissed her. 

‘“You won’t miss me long, not long. Some 
body else will be claiming you, darling. You 
and the handsome artist hav’n’t been exploring 
all the region around about Silver Lake for 
nothing, I dare say. I hope you will listen 
indulgently to the man’s love whispers. He 
is grand and good, and has met his fate in 
Miss St. Albans’ graceful little companion,” the 
old merry, musical laugh ringing through the 
chainber. “You will never say the proud 
gentleman nay, my fair cousin.” 
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‘Don’t, please,’ she spoke wearily. ‘“I—I 
do not know as he—as Mr. Le Vere cares for 
me.”’ 

‘‘But I do; and his worshipful tenderness 
will some day be your refuge and rest;”’ the 
lady drew the trembling, girlish figure close 
within her arms, caressing the golden curls 
dreamily. 

“We ought to go home at once, then; we 
must go. There is so much to be done before 
the wedding.”’ 

And so they were to leave Silver Lake to- 
morrow. Alice had gone out to take leave of 
some of her favorite haunts. The wild vine 
temple where Clayton Le Vere had first found 
her was the dearest spot. She wished he 
would come now, so they could have one more 
stroll together. Perhaps he did not care for 
her, after all. She did not know. She almost 
wished she had never come there; had never 
dreamed this sweet love dream, if it was to be 
shattered forever, and the ruins she must hide 
away in her own desolate, breaking heart. 
The great weary blue eyes were dark and wet 
with a piteous sympathy for the young girl 
whose life was so stricken and storm-beaten. 
Oh, please God! that was the man’s step, the 
longed-for step, the dear musical voice, sweet 
and magical as flute-notes. 

“T have been looking for you all the morn- 
ing, little sprite, and finally went to Miss St. 
Albans. She told me you had run away ; and, 
moreover, she informed me that you were to 
leave here to-morrow. Is it true?’’ in anxious 
undertone. 

“It is true, sir,’’ with a downcast look. She 
was nervously breaking a cluster of laurel to 
bits, and scattering the coral blossoms and 
pale green leaves over her white garments. 





* “She has to make preparations for a very 


dear friend, who has by a written message 
announced his intention of coming to Linden 
Park in a few weeks.”’ 

Ah, no need to ask explanations. A little 
painful pause, a haunting dread, a burdened 
silence, the artist was speaking very low. 

“Will you accept of this, my friend, to take 
away with you—this that my hands have fash- 
ioned? You were to see it, you remember, when 
it was completed. I have a copy or I would in 
no wise part with it. Some of the divinest 
hours I have ever known I have spent on this 
painting.’’ 

He laid it in her hands, watching the crimson 
tide surge up and back, up and back on the 
Sweet, startled face. It was a picture of her- 
self, a rare masterpiece of art and truthfulness. 
Oh, it was like life, in her graceful, careless 
abandon, as she had reclined among the ferns 
and vines; her wayward curls stirred by the 
summer wind, the beautiful blue eyes had taken 
4 starry gleam into their dreamy loneliness, the 
pure, exquisite face, with its lovely rose-leaf 
tints and child-like expression, the sweet lips 
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parted. It was a treasure, a gem, this dreamer 


| amidst the flowers, where the gorgeous but- 
| terfly and golden humming-bird nestled and 


flashed and tarried. 

‘‘You are not angry with me,”’ he said, soft- 
ly, after a little time. 

She shook her head, but it drooped lower. 
He ventured to draw her close to him. She 
was trembling like a leaf. 

**T must tell you how much I love you before 
I did not mean to speak yet, 
bnt I must. Iam afraid Ishall lose you. You 
cannot know how I have longed for your love, 
how I have wanted to take you into my life 
with a worshipful promise of sacredest truth 
What—what will you say to me, 
darling?’’ 

She did not speak, she did not move. 
hands crept together as one praying. 

‘*My darling, speak to me.”’ _ 

She slowly lifted her head, and gazed into 
the man’s strong, true face, irradiated now 
with impassioned tenderness, her own tremu- 
lous and glorious with a beautiful light. She 
waited a little, then laid her head against his 
shoulder, with the low, wistful sigh of a weary 
child finding its rest. 

‘*My darling, my treasure, my own!’ And 
then he uttered these words, oh, so earnestly : 
‘‘Some time I hope to have a pretty, pleasant 
home, and then I shall come for my bride to 
share it with me, if lmay. Nota home of te- 
gal grandeur, surely, but a paradise of love, 
and flowers, and music, and rhythm ; a sweet, 


Her 


| hallowed resting-place for my wife and my 


mother. If it should be years first, long, slow 
years, will you wait, my precious one, my 
beautiful girl?” 

‘*Yes, I will wait,’ the quivering lips whis- 
per, the man’s first kiss still warm upon them. 


“Oh, I almost thought I had lost you, my 
dear. But small danger of that, I might know, 
when— Why, child! you are just like a fasci- 
nating picture, all light and loveliness, and— 
and— There, look in the mirror; I can’t de- 
scribe it. I don’t talk poetry, I never had a 
message from the muses in all my life.’”’ Miss 
St. Albans laughed, carelessly. Then, with 
ineffable tenderness she kissed the dainty, 
blushing face leaning against her, the low, lov- 
ing tones saying: ‘‘ And you are to be his wife, 
darling? Iam ever so glad. And when?” 

The young girl lifted her face with a little 
flutter and a suspicious smile. 

‘““Not yet. When he has more wealth than 
he has now. Our home is to be an idy], an 
Eden of brightness and bloom.”’ 

‘Love in a cottage. Dear me! I hope the 
fastidious gentleman will like the cottage.”’ 

Alice turned away, trembling a little. This 
man was very proud. But she would not think 
of that now. 

‘‘ This is our last night here, you know, little 
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cousin. 
minated regions below, will you not?” 
was all in Miss St. Albans’ programme. 

‘Oh, I suppose so. I promised Mr. Le Vere 
that I would join him in the rooms for a little 
while.’’ 

It is a costly robe of misty white lace that 
the fair girl is arrayed in this evening. She 
had protested against it, but my lady was in- 
exorable. 

“I wish you would wear these gems, please 
do,”’ the velvet-lined coffer in her hand, ‘‘then 
your'toilet will be complete.”’ 

The pearls are pushed away. “No, dear. 
Only these sweet forget-me-nots,”’ fastening a 
scented spray upon the bosom of her soft, 
snowy dress. ‘There, gather my curls back 
with the rest, please.”’ 

Presently, with a little exclamation of sur- 
prise :— 

“Why, child! you surely are not going to 
attire yourself in that simple white muslin.” 

“Yes Iam. Why not, pray? It will do 
very well with a few green leaves, geranium 
ium leaves.’’ 

‘When you havealways dressed so superbly. 
Why not wear your pearl more with the point 
lace flounces, or your silver silk, or the Valen- 
ciennes’’— 

**Can’t. Everything is packed. I have saved 
out this and a wrapper and a travelling suite. 
Either of them would not do very well to dance 
in, I suppose.”’ 

“IT should think not,” with a little puzzled 
frown. 

There was a hush, thena murmur ran through 
the apartments as the two young ladies came in. 
The spirituelle loveliness of the smaller, fairer 
one was noted, and attracted much attention. 
Mr. Le Vere was waiting for his betrothed. 
Like a vision of light she is standing by his 
side, looking, he thinks, as a bride or an angel: 

She danced but once with him, floating 
through the intricate figures with a felicitous 
elegance and ease that was unapproachable. 
Into her face there had crept a new glory, into 
her smile a beautiful gladness. Her graceful 
movements scarcely rippled the sunshiny curls 
that lay lightly against her white throat, her 
soft garments looking like a flutter of snow- 
flakes. No wonder that men’s hearts beat 
faster as she flitted by them with her gliding 
brightness and glorious grace and witching 
loveliness, with a soft darkness in her beauti- 
ful violet eyes. 

Miss St. Albans was gay and gracious and 
brilliant, seeming none the less lovely and 
enchanting in her white French muslin and 
geranium leaves. 


You will go down with me to the illu- 
This 


sparkle in the passionate dark eyes that meant 
victory, scorn, or a little wilfal wickedness, 
and a deep red spot had burned into each dim- 
pled cheek. 

‘“Weare going away to-morrow.”’ The party 





was about breaking up, and the petted heiress 
had spoken this. 

There was an instant hush and silence. She 
smiled a little, she had more to say. ‘‘ Don’t 
be alarmed, any of you ; I am not standing here 
to make a speech, at least not a very long one. 
But I want to express my gratitude to my dear 
friends here assembled on this festive occasion, 
to thank them for all their favors, for their 
proffered courtesies and kindnesses, and to in- 
vite you one and all, if it would give you plea- 
sure to do so, to visit me at Linden Park, where 
I expect to be for the next few weeks. AndI 
promise you that you will be most cordially 
received and welcomed, as my friends always 
are, by my cousin, Miss Alice Beatrice St 
Albans. 

‘* Years ago, when I was a poor lone orphan, 
she took me to her home and heart, and I have 
shared with her all the privileges and luxuries 
and enjoyments of this charmed, bright life as 
if I had been her sister. Miss St. Albans is the 
best woman in all the world, and, to me, the 
most beautiful. I am Alice St. Albans, her 
companion.” <A graceful, smiling, royal incli- 
nation of the queenly head, and the white gar 
ments vanished vaguely away into the distance, 
like the gleam of a cloud going out of sight. 

There was a heavy-laden stillness in all the 
room as if the wondering crowd had suddenly 
been stricken dumb, or dead. Clayton Le Vere 
stands there like one stunned, bewildered. 

Presently there is a stir, a rustle, a whisper, 
and he is looking in a dreamy kind of way for 
the ethereal little creature so close to him just 
now. But she has disappeared. He goes in 
pursuit of her with a strange, dull pain anda 
weary fascination in all his thoughts. He will 


find her here, he is sure, in this little gem of 8 


bower filled with odorous flowers. 

She is standing in the window, half lost 
amidst the droop and sway of loosened drape 
ries. But she comes forward to meet him with 
a little, shy hesitancy, her soft cheeks flushed, 
the sweet lips quivering into a troubied smile, 
comes and stands before him with the sup 
pliant humility of a child. 

The man’s proud face is very pale. A little 
trembling, trusting hand steals up to his tall 
shoulder. He speaks now, stammering through 
the sentence that is so hard to say. ‘* I—I did 
not know that you were Miss St. Albans, the 
heiress. I did not intend—or—I never, never 


| would”’— 


But there was a dangerous | 


| 


A fiuttering little hand has crept across the 
handsome, haughty lips, half pleading in their 
hastened deprecation. 

**Clayton,”’ she whispers, softly. 

““My darling!’ He drew her close in his 
arms, kissing her passionately, then as sud- 
denly releasing her, stepping back, and mak- 
ing an attempt to say something, but failing 
utterly. It was a terrible trial. The words 
came at last, but the man’s strong frame shook 
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POETRY, ETC. 





like a smitten reed. 
your freedom, Miss St. Albans; I—1”— 

She went to him and laid her head against 
hisarm. ‘‘ Don’t, please,’’ she prayed. ‘ Don’t 
call me that. I am—am only Alice to you, my 
precious friend. You are the only man 1 could 
ever love. If you cast me off, it will kill me.” 

He did not speak, only drew her closer to 

\ him in a pitying, yearning way. 

Her heart felt sick and stricken. She was 
shivering fearfully. She raised her head to 
look into his face. It was white still, but ra- 
diant with a tender light. 

“TI meant to explain this equivocal mystery 
to you, Clayton; perhaps you will eall it a 
guileful dissembling, a guilty counterfeiting. 
When I came here I never intended to assume 
any character but my own. But by an intui- 
tion they deemed wise, every one mistook my 
beautiful cousin for myself; and I, tired and 
ill, was glad enough to have it so. It has been 
a pleasant rest. Will you say that you forgive 
me, my friend? Do you love me less because 
God has bestowed upon me some earthly gifts 
that he has denied to others, that I may thereby 
have more opportunities of doing Him service? 
Oh, do not let your pride wreck our lives. 1 
want you tosay that you forgive me,’ implored 
the faint, sweet tones. 

The man smiled now, his handsome face 
aflush with happiness. ‘‘You are a bewitch- 
ing little pleader, and I am verily certain it 
would never be in the heart of another to say 
younay. I have nothing to forgive, my dar- 
ling; but very much, my mother and myself, 
to remember with gratitude. Thank God.’’ 

“And you can now take that dear mother 
across the far-reaching ocean to the warm 
south lands, where she will grow well and 
strong again.’”’ 

“Alice, my Alice,” tenderly, truthfully, 
trustingly, the great deeps of his strong soul 
stirred infinitely. ‘‘ My treasure and blessing! 
An angel to walk by my side forever more. 
What have I done that God should so merci- 
fully remember me?” 
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THE LANGUAGE OF ART. 





BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 





“A picture is a silent poem.”—Old Latin Writer. 


0 BEAUTIFUL language! sweeter far 

Your silent words to our senses are 

Than lute, or viol, or soft guitar. 

Like rippling water, soft and sweet, 

Like the pattering tread of children’s feet, 
Like winds in the pines your tones we greet. 


No jarring discords, no chilling tones, 
No wails of anguish, no bitter moans, 

\" 

No agonized cry, your language owns. 


But back through the flight of a thousand years 
A rainbow arches each fount of tears, 
And the pride of genius blots out all fears. 


“IT will give you back | 
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We wonder, in Niobe’s stony face, 
At the hand which has given its mournful grace, 
While the praise of the ages her woes efface. 


And more do we think of a Guido’s art, 
As before his beautiful work we start, 
Than of Beatrice’s tortured heart. 


Down from each high Olympian home, 
Down from the fountains of Greece and Rome, 
The heroes and goddesses silent come; 


And ladies and knights of the Middle Age 
Lock out from the canvas’ fadeless page, 
To tell us of ehivalry’s royal rage— 

Of the golden days of old romance, 

When love was won by a smile or glance, 
And hate was fed by the bloody lance. 


They come to taunt us with scornful eyes, 

With our fancied learning and high surprise, 
And our egotist dreams of growing wise. 

And they ask, O Man! is your race more strong? 
Do you live in your manhood’s strength as long? 
Can your maidens rival a Miriam’s song? 

What are the statues you prize the most? 

Where are the painters of whom you boast? 
Your Raphaels and Angelos? gifted host! 


And we answer: the taste of the age has turned ; 
Of the earth’s great beauty our souls have learned ; 
And your saints in their olden fires are burned. 


We owe you thanks for the noble hands 
Whose genius circles with flaming bands, 
All struggling art, over all the lands. 


Yet from sights of horror we turn aside, 
From tortured saints as they bled and died, 
From Laocoon, groups of your specia! pride. 


For things more pleasing we look abroad 
In the beautiful universe of God, 
And we paint the river, the hill, the sod. 


We have beautiful women—not saints alway ; 
And loveliest children—no cherubs they ; 
And noble men, with their beards as gray 


As the mountain rocks. Even these not saints; 

But nature, with all of her old complaints, 

The perfectness of their being taints. 

All these we paint, with the mountain’s crown, 

With the torrent dashing its cliffs adown, 

And the clouds that around its summit frown ; 

With the loneliest little wildwood flower, 

The wreaths of the snowy virgin’s-bower, 

And the brook that flows there day and hour. 

And we feel the power that is over all, 

Which guideth Niagara’s thunder fall, 

And spreadeth the wind-cloud’s darksome pall. 

And we deem our worship as grand and true 

As that which afar from its home-light flew 

To the mythical gods which the ancients knew. 

All this, and more, iff the silent speech 

Which reaches as far as the mind can reach, 

These pictures and statues to all may teach. 
NO  ——— 


GosstPtnG and lying are twin sisters. 

IN trivial matters second thoughts are always 
the best. 

EVERY day brings its own duties and carries 


| them along with it; and they are as waves 


| broken on the shore, many like them coming 


after. 
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WHY POLLY SAID “NO.” 


BY MARY E. COMSTOCK. 








“SILxy little Polly. She always was stuck 


up and highfalutin in her notions!’’ said Ed- | 


ward Lucius, drawing himself up to his full 
height and speaking with a little tinge of lofti- 
ness in his tone. ‘The greatest wonder to me 
is that Rob Hazlitt could see anything to ad- 
mire in our stiff little Polly, any way!’’ 
‘‘Why, if Polly were of the highfalutin kind, 
I should think that would be the very reason 
for her accepting Rob’s attention. He’s quite 


magnificent with his six feet perpendicular, | 
Oriental beard, elegant broadcloths, and pol- | 
Everybody allows | 


ished ways of the world. 
he’s handsome,’’ said Cousin Lou, who had 
run in to chat a minute on her way to the post- 
oftice, taking up, as she entered, the remark 
Edward Lucius was making. 

Edward Lucius was Polly’s brother and mine. 
Father had come home to tea the night before, 
and been very quizzical and funny about Rob 
Hazlitt having asked if he might come to our 
house and try to make himself agreeable to 
Polly, with the intention of winning her to be 
Mrs. Rob Hazlitt. 

“What did you tell him, father?” asked 
Polly, looking a little flushed and very pretty 
as she took the pit of a preserved cherry from 
beneath her pearly teeth, and with the tip of 
her teaspoon put it on her China plate, which 
plate had belonged to the set that had been our 
great-grandmother’s, and almost came over in 
the Mayflower. I mention this because it 
occurred to me at the moment as I was looking 
at her, that Polly performed this little feat 
with the same dainty, finished little business 
air with which she did everything. Some peo- 
ple would have called it elegance. And then 
her eyes went questioning to father’s face. 

“I told him 1’d ask you,” said father. 

“Tell him no,” said Polly, very promptly. 

“Oh, pshaw! ‘Polly Dolly, let him make 


himself agreeable, that’s all he asks,’’ said | 


Lady Bird, our school-girl sister, whose name 


given in baptism, being the same borne by the | 
good Queen Bess, we usually softened into the | 


less stately appellation of Liley. ‘“‘He’ll be 
splendid to take you out to concerts and sleigh- 
rides this winter. Don’t be a goose.” 

“I don’t intend to,” said Polly. 

“‘He’s real nice,” said Liley, ‘‘and maybe 
you ’d like him.” 

“Don’t want to.” 

“Why not? You ain’t rich, nor a beauty.’’ 


**So much the better for me.” 

“You ’re like a cat,’ said Edward Lucius ; 
“‘whatever is done or said to you, you come 
down on your feet.” 

*What’s the matter with Rob Hazlitt, my 
daughter,”’ interposed father, ‘that you don’t 
like him?” 


| ] do like him very much.” 

“Why, Polly!” 

‘*He hassuch aneasy, luxuriant way. Every- 
| thing seems to move like oiled machinery when 
‘he is around. It rests me wonderfully to see 
how gracefully he does things, and he’s pleas- 
ant to talk with.’’ 

Papa and Aunt Eunice smiled at each other. 
| “I guess I'll tell him he may come,’’ said papa, 
teasingly. 

“Don’t; I’ve no time for him,”’ said Polly, 
*T’m busy.”’ 

“Take him for recreation hours. You can’t 
| work all the time. What’s the matter with 
Rob Hazlitt, that if you like him you won’t let 
him come and see you?” said our brother. 

‘He is idle,”’ said Polly. 

“Oho! he has property! A farm and an 
ore-bed, and tenement houses, and I don’t 
know what all!’ said Edward Lucius. ‘He 
can afford to be idle.”’ 

‘*Nobody can afford that,’’ said Polly, with 
some spirit. 

“Oh, now you’re hitting me,’’ said Edward 
| Lucius. ‘“ You think that I’m a lazy dog, but 
I’m not. I disclaim the charge.” 

*Refute it by facts.” 

‘Well, for insance,” and Edward Lucius 
helped himself to another of Aunt Eunice’s 
nice waffles, “I’m continually on ‘the go.’ 
I’m travelling at the present sitting at the 
rate of something more than a thousand miles 
a minute right on through space, and busily 
supplying my mortal enginery with fuel at the 
same time. Liley, will you help me to the but 
ter, considering my exertions; I wish you'd 
give us butter as they did in Paris, without 
salt in it.” 
| “Nice boy!’’ said Polly, a little seornfally, 
| “discussing Aunt Eunice’s hot waffles by the 
| batch, and letting Mother Earth roll you along 





of in her lap without a jostle ; smoother than ina 


drawing-room car. Would you make a move 
now if she should trot you with an earthquake, 
or would you finish your cherry preserves?” 

| ‘Can't say whether I would relinquish my 
| present interesting activities or not,’’ helping 
himself to another lump of sugar in his tea. 
“You see, Polly, I go on through life exercis- 
ing my property of inertia very vigorously.” 

| ‘And my patience at the same time.” 

| “Yes. Now don’t Rob Hazlitt accomplish 
| as much ?”” 

| ‘Just about.” 
| 

| 


“If Rob Hazlitt’s society is restful to Polly,” 

said Edward Lucius, looking loftily around on 

| our tea-table group, “if it acts in any degree 

| as a brake to her energy and momentum, I 

| move before the House adjourn that we let 

him come; for either in brain or body she is 

nothing short of perpetual motion, and she is 

a constant reproach to me,” said the young 
man. ‘She is wearing to my constitution.” 

| “Is too great inertia all that is the matter 
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with Rob Hazlitt?’ asked father, in quest of 
further light. 

“It’s not his idleness alone,’”’ said Polly. 
“He uses tobacco, and is a judge of wines.” 

‘“‘He never was intoxicated in his life, I’ll 
venture !’’ exclaimed Edward Lucius, with 
spirit. 

“Very likely ; he gives himself opportunity 
to find out just how much he can bear. He 
tries the experiment very frequently.” 

“Maybe he’d sacrifice Bacchus to Polly. 
You might reform him. It would be handy to 
have the ore-bed and the farm in the family, 
too, sis; our estate is getting so seeded down 
with mortgages, and they adjoin us, you 
know ?”’ said Edward Lucius. 

“IT should prefer to have them without the 
encumbrance,”’ said Polly. 

“But,” said Lady Bird, opening her eyes 
very wide in school-girl enthusiasm of moral 
endeavor, “you might reform him Polly, and 
I’m sure he’s worth it.” 

“T’ve all I can do to take care of myself,” 
said Polly. 

“Well, you’re abundantly able to do that,” 
said father, laughingly, and he dropped in on 
his way back to the office and told Cousin Lou 
about it, and she, stopping in the next morning, 
was discussing it while Edward Lucius looked 
over the morning paper, and Aunt Eunice 
hemmed some dish towels on the machine. 

The general verdict was, as usual, where 
Polly’s action was concerned, viz., that the 
person most interested was rather ideal in her 
notions, and, moreover, was held back by too 
rigid views of duty ever to “‘get on very well 
in the world.” 

This was about as near as Polly had ever 
come to matrimony. She was always coming 
within one of it. She was always the recipient 
of other people’s love secrets. It was justa few 
nights after this I heard Felix, our hired man, 
when he fetched in the milk, confiding to Polly. 
Felix is an American, has a good common 
school education, and is what the Scotch eall 
“bonnie.”” He is not as fine looking as his 
twin brother Donald, nor as gay in speech and 
manner, but he is a very good fellow for all 
that. Said Felix :— 

“Miss Polly, I’ve been studying how to 
transact a small matter of business a good 
while, and I’ve been wanting to ask you about 
it, and now I’m going to. Hannah and J], we 
ate a philopeena and we wished; and she got 
the philopeena on to me, and I’ve been want- 
ing to ask Hannah a question a good while, 
and I didn’t know how. I would like to make 
Hannah Mrs. Felix Henniman, and I thought 
when I went over there to-night I’d tell her 
that when 1 wished and ate that philopena I 
wished that she was my father’s daughter-in- 
law. It struck me that would be a neat way 
of putting it, Miss Polly.” 

“She might tell you to bring on your brother 








Donald then, if she isn’t already aware of your 
intentions. Donald’s a great favorite, you 
know. Or she might ask you why you didn’t 
speak for yourself, as somebody else did once.”’ 

I was sitting on the other side of a Virginia 
cfeeper, and through it and the open door I 
saw Felix’s dazed look as he struck his knee 
in a sudden fit of perception. 

‘That beats me!’’ said Felix. ‘I thought 
I'd got it fixed swre this time. 17’1l never find 
another way to put it, never.” 

‘*¢ Ask herif she won’t take you for her philo- 
pena present,” suggested Polly. 

**1°ll be blamed if I don’t!’ said Felix, in a 
sudden ecstasy, his face looking like a full 
moon emerging fromacloud. ‘That’s neat, 
too! Miss Polly, I’m your debtor ; 1’ma thou- 
sand times obliged to you.”’ 

The next morning when Felix went after the 
cows, and Polly was in the garden cutting 
flowers for the vases, Feiix put his head over 
the fence, I saw him from my open window, 
and he said: ‘‘ That matter ’s all right, and de- 
cided in my favor, Miss Polly.’”” And Polly 
handed him a pink to put in his buttonhole, 
and said: ‘‘I’m very glad, Felix.’’ Those 
were her very words. I generally keep my 
ears open, if I don’t see quite as much as Polly 
does. 


Polly was sitting in her sanctum one morn- 
ing writing an Essay for a Sunday School Con- 
vention, when I happened to Jook out of the 
sitting-room window, and saw Flora Litchfield 
driving up to the door. She had one of the 
bays and the phaeton and their black driver, 
and she had got some of her new Paris things 
on, that make those Litchfields always look a 
little different from anybody else, though, for 
my part, I think they get the latest idea now 
about as soon in New York and Philadelphia, 
as it’s imported to any spot on this planet. 
But the Litchfields make it a point to be first 
in these things. So I always have a little ex- 
clamation point in my mind to dispose of before 
I can say anything when I meet them. Flora 
hadn’t been to our house for three months at 
least, though she and Polly used to be excel- 
lent friends. At least Polly was her confi- 
dante ; I don’t think she was Polly’s. I don’t 
think Polly has any. She says she lives and 
acts on general principles, and all the friend- 
ship she asks is copartnership and sympathy 
in labor, or ‘‘play,” she calls it. Polly says 
there are so many beautiful things lying around 
loose in the world to be done for everybody, 
and she just likes to have folks take a little 
interest. That’s friendship enough for her. 
She took Flora Litchfield right into the sanc- 
tum. It’s a room with a desk and table and 
shelves of hooks, and a green carpet and a 
lounge that can be turned into a bed, and some 
comfortable chairs, not a bit fashionable, and 
a glass door opening on to a little poreh with 
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chatted a long time; Polly was very grave and 
tender. Flora was a pretty, graceful little 
butterfly, with a good deal of heart. It seems 
that after Polly said ““No’’ to Rob Hazlitt’s 


advances, he played the gallant to numerous | 


1oung ladies among the fashionables for awhile, 

jand then offered himself to Flora Litchfield, 
and she had come to talk the matter over with 
her old confidante. Polly told her very care- 
fully what she thought of Rob, and Flora 
pouted. 


Polly left her to pout and came out into the | 


broad kitchen and put a napkin on a waiter, 
and cut some thin slices of pink ham, and took 
some of Hannah’s snowflake biscuit—Hannah 
lived with us now—and some relishes and 
jam, and some coffee in a China cup, and went 
back to her sanctum to make peace with her 
visitor. 

“You must have left home early,” she said. 
“Just take a crum of something, dear, and 
then I’m going to get you some flowers to take 
to your Auntie Floyd.” 

Flora broke a biscuit and tasted the Mocha, 
and said: “Oh, what a pretty cup!” Then 
she choked a little. The cup was blue and gilt 
rimmed, and had a lovely Cupid on it, and 
some laurel leaves and a dainty blending of 
color. Then Flora tasted the jam and begun 
tocry. ‘‘You’rea real kind old Polly, but it 
makes me mad to have you say such things 
about Rob. It’s real mean of you. But I feel 
better now since I’ve thought it over. I know 
it’s only sour grapes with you. You want him 
for yourself.”’ 

Polly flushed very much, and drew herself 
up an inch and a half taller than usual, and 
sat like a figure in a tableau vivant, and opened 
not her lips. 

“Oh, you can’t deny it. See how easily 1 
can read you, Polly. But I ain’t going to scold. 


I don’t blame you any. Though it’s only fair” 


to tell you it isn’t any use to be sorrowful, dar- 
ling. I took off my engagement ring, it’s a 


superb diamond, this morning on purpose so | 


you wouldn't know right off that I had decided. 


We are engaged. I just wanted to see what | 


sort of advice you’d give your old friend, and 


then I was going to surprise you all at once, | 


and ask you to congratulate me. We’re going 
to Europe for a year or two, and oh, I’ve worlds 
to tell and ask about the wedding arrange- 
ments.” 

“You ’ve found me so poor an adviser to be- 
gin with that I think you ’ve had fair warning 
to desist,’’ said Polly. 

“Well, I know your judgment’s good about 
everything in general except Mr. Hazlitt, and 
I don’t wonder you feel a little sore about his 
coming away off to propose to me, when you 
live almost next door as it were; but I excuse 
it, Polly.” 

Polly yawned, and looked very much bored, 


| and cast a regretful glance at some letters that 
required answers to be sent by next mail, and 
her guest discussed the trousseaus of the latest 
brides of the season. 


Rob Hazlitt and Flora Litehfield had a fash- 
ionable wedding. The bride was as rich in 
simple prettiness as in bank funds. The world 
said, ‘A good match ;” a crusty old bachelor 
said, ‘‘Not much brain ballast in that domestic 
ship, but maybe Litchfield’s stocks will float 
| them along in clear water.” 
| They went to Europe, came home after 
| eighteen months, and took a palatial home 

in a neighboring city, and entertained political 
people and up-town society, as though it was 
for that sole purpose they were sent into the 
world. R. A. Hazlitt was very popular. 
Poily kept at work as busy as ever with pen 
| work, and teaching, and studying, and practi- 
eal agriculture. She said it was her way of 
having a good time. She had lots of fellowship 
along the way. She said fellowship was bet 
ter than friendship. Indeed, it was the true, 
unalloyed essence of it. Since the father’s 
health had failed, Polly had helped him take 
up all the mortgages ; so they were out of the 
| way, and now she was furnishing profitable 
| employment for all the family out of her 
| activities. 
Meantime, R. A. Hazlitt lost a_ political 
' nomination he had sought, and pledged his 
house for all it was worth, and kept as expen- 
| sive wines on his table as he did before the 
| disastrous financial failure of his father-in-law. 
| One day he arrived at Polly’s. Polly had just 
' returned to her Latin class after a conference 
with Thomas about the west meadow and the 
| onion beds, when she was called to the parlor 
to see an urgent visitor. Polly was not a little 
| surprised at first to recognize in the heavy- 
| looking man, with a tinge of grossness in his 
| personnel, the former elegant and fastidious 
| Rob Hazlitt. Agitation on the part of the 
gentleman put aside all formality. 
**Polly,”’ he said, “‘you’re the only person 
| that ever told me the truth about myself, and 
you see right to the core of a subject. 1 need 
| a friend, and I’ve come to you.” 

Polly had to absent herself and put her Latin 
class in other hands, and then return to invite 
her guest to the sanctum and proceed to ex- 
amine a mass of business complications and 
ill-advised transactions, that in their attitude 
threatened foreclosure and disclosure simply 
ruinous. R. A. Hazlitt closed the statement 
of facts that no man could have been proud of 
with disjointed remarks. 

“You used to help me out with my sums 
and compositions at school when we went to 
the academy together, Polly. It’s strange to 
come to a woman, but I thought maybe you 
could see through as you used to. I can’t 
think, Polly ; 1’m in a fog.” 
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WAY POLLY SAID ‘‘NO.”’ 





Polly was, too. She could see the verge of 
a precipice, however. 

‘‘Nothing but reafy means will answer,” 
said Polly, after standing with her back to 
him and looking out of a window a long time 
without seeing anything. 
be made, and you’ve not an inch of resource 
left.” 

The man _ winced. 
things so sharp, Polly.”’ 
“State them to suit yourself,”’ said Polly. 

‘A temporary accommodation would set my 
affairs straight.’’ 

‘‘Meantime, how can you live, your family 
being now maintained by the sufferance of 
friends? and how refund?” 

“I’m bewildered, Polly.” 

“Can you work? Have you profession or 
trade? Can Flora teach, or superintend, or 
open a boarding-house ?’’ 

The gentleman rose to his feet astonished. 
“Is'it as bad as that, Polly?” 

“Just.” 

“T thought all last week that it was, and I 
thought I’d end it all/ accidentally, of course.” 

Polly sank into a seat and tnought of all she 
had meant to do with her funds in the bank. 
She even wept a few little weeps. Some of 
them were for her bank funds, some of them 
were for Rob Hazlitt. 

“Robert, do you want to be a man?” 

“No; I’d rather be a woman just at pre- 
sent.’* 

“What does Flora say?” 

“Why, she wanted to come and see you. 
She couldn’t ; so I came.” 

“Go home again’’— 

“I’m like the French tongue; ‘home’ isn’t 
in my vocabulary.” : 

“Go to Fiora, then, and bring her and the 
littie ones to me.”’ 

“Polly!” 

“Robert.” 

The two looked at each other in silence. 

“Tell me, as before God, Robert Hazlitt, if 
all you have told me is the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

“As I am a living man, in the Almighty’s 
presence.’’ 

Polly looked at him. ‘There is no use in 
asking a pledge of you. I’ve all my old liking 
for my old school-fellow, more for a troubled 
human brother; but you’re developing the 
worst part of you, Robert Hazlitt. By and by 
you ’ll be all worst. I don’t dare ask you to 
change your ways and become an industrious 
citizen and an abstemious and honest man. 
You can’t do it, I fear.’ 

“Polly, I thought you believed in free-will.”’ 
“T believe in a free-won’t in your case.” 
“Do you believe in a holy ‘can?’ ” 

“Born of repentance and Christ-help, yes.” 
Another silence fell between them. 

“If Hazard’s letter and Philip’s threat con- 


“You always stated 


‘Payments must | 
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tain the pith and marrow of it, your children 
inherit the dishonor of a forger’s posterity.”’ 

Robert Hazlitt broke down and sobbed like 
| a child. 

**Poliy, I’m down; it’s unfair to strike me 
when I’m down. I tell you I’ve pegged at it 
| till 1’m most insane. I couldn’t be more un- 
| happy, more utterly wretched.” 
| **Yes, you could.” 

“ How ?” 

‘* By changing to-day’s date until next week’s, 
when your dishonesty had furnished material 
for a newspaper paragraph, and made your 
wife and children the pity of their acquaint- 
ance.”’ 

“You ’re cruel; you’re unwomanly.”’ 

“It’s only common caution to probe the 
wound and find if there be any sound flesh init.” 

The man groaned. Polly drew her chair to 
her desk and drew a check, filled its blanks, 
and signed it. She put it in Robert Hazlitt’s 
hands, who was stilled into the apparent im- 
passiveness of a statue. 

‘* Lie down there for a little,’’ she said, point- 
ing him to the cushioned, roomy lounge, ‘‘till 
I come.”’ 

He obeyed like achild. Polly went to the 
kitchen and sent to the stable for Felix, and 
directed him to harness the roan before the 
buggy and bring it to the door. Then she made 
a cup of fresh coffee and took it tothe sanctum. 

“Drink this,’”’ she said; ‘‘it will be late be- 
fore you can get tea. 1 will send you to the 
early train, and you must get to B to- 
morrow and draw the money at the bank, and 
make those two payments; then hasten to 
Flora and bring her here. The children can 
go into school, and we will arrange hereafter. 
Iam finding employment for others constantly ; 
there may be something Floracando. Robert 
Hazlitt, wait,’’ she added, as he rose, and, mak- 
ing his adieu and brokenacknowledgments, was 
about leaving the room; and standing there, 
they two, Poliy dropped her face in her hands, 
and briefly, earnestly commended him and his 
interests to the Great Keeper, in whose hands 
alone we are safe. “I work by prayer, Rob- 
ert Hazlitt. I earned what I joy now to give 
by prayer. I bid you God speed, my old 
friend, and now you must not delay,’’ she said 
in explanation as she dismissed him. 

Then Polly sunk down in a little heap all by 
herself on the lounge and said, ‘‘Oh, bring 
them all home to me, dear Father! Oh, strike 
new life, Zhy life, into the soul of the man 
that is the stay and supporter and protector of 
those innocent lives! Recreate him, energize 
and save! Help me ever to do Thy good 
pleasure, that I may be used to help others, 
and make me live close to Thee, that I may 
see clearly!’ Then Polly went back to the 
school-room. 

Polly’g school was growing every year ; sho 











hada great many boardersnow. Polly treated 
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Flora when she came as much like a guest as 
possible, but the spoiled woman took all these 
favors as a right, and demanded sympathy for 
her privations. She was ill at ease in a well- 
ordered, busy household. She soon left the 
children to Polly's care, and sojourned among 
relatives, or embittered Robert’s boarding- 
house retreat with her complaints. 

Robert Hazlitt had lapsed ; he had business 
reverses after gaining footing through toilsome 
exertion ; he relinquished effort sometimes and 
returned to evil ways of ease and indulgence ; 
but, though thus frequently stepping back on 
the ladder, the years showed noble and hard- 
won ascent. He paid Polly every cent, al- 
though it took him long years to do it. Flora 
became a confirmed invalid. His daughter 
graduated from Polly’s school, and became his 
home-maker. His children all did him honor. 
The threatened danger to their father’s fair 
name was never known. 

Polly is glad with happy tears sometimes 
now when she sees that little Robbie, with all 
his father’s youthful winning grace of mind 
and manner, has yet sturdy pluck, strong in- 


nate sense of honor, and natural energy of | 


character. She is thankful there is no blot 
on his inherited name. She says inwardly, 
**My old playmate is weathering the gales of 
life better than I dared hope, but it’s through 
squalls. He wasn’t seaworthy at the start; I 
knew he’d come to grief.” 

Polly did know with a prophetic instinct. 
This was one reason why Polly said no. 

“Polly, why hav’n’t you ever got married?” 
I said, one day, suddenly coming out of a 
reverie. 

“Hear the child!’ said Polly. “‘Why, I am 
married. Don’t she know that?’ 

“Polly — Molly — Dolly— Der!” I almost 
screamed, rising to my feet from the depths of 
the lounge before the grate. Polly always 
seemed to mean everything she said, and F 
was scared, for I knew she never would trifle 
about that. 
on that class of subjects. ‘Certainly I’m 
married!’ said Polly. “I’ve been married 
ever since I was born.” 

“Oh!” said I; then I looked at hera minute 
and said, ‘Polly, much learning hath made 
thee mad.” 

“You don’t fancy that I’m an entire person, 
do you?” said Polly. 

‘*Where is the other fraction, Polly?” 

‘‘In the dear Lord’s keeping,”’ said she, in 
such a tender, solemn way, I couldn’t laugh. 

“When do you expect to discover him, 
Polyanthus ?”’ 

‘Not down here in this world, but after dis- 
cipline is over. God never thinks of one of us 
without thinking of the other. I would rather 
we shouldn’t meet till we get where misun- 
derstandings are impossible. Next go never 
meeting my playmate at all in the Elysian 


She liked fun, but she didn’t joke | 


fields, I think the worst thing would be to 
meet somebody else and mistake for ‘the one 
God created to help me serve him. . Our work 
| is getting us ready to help each other there. | 
hope we sha’n’t discover each other down here 
| among these imperfect lights and shades. Be- 
sides, there is so much to do to help those that 

| have found their mates.’ 
And I suppose this theory of my sister’s, of 
| which I never heard her speak before or since, 
| is another of the reasons why Polly said ‘‘ No.” 








| Ir is not derogatory to true womanhood to 
| say that nearly all women—of those who re- 

main ‘“‘in the world,” as it is called—desire to 

be married at some time or other of their lives. 
| Of course we exclude those whose vocation is 
for a single life, dedicated to doing good and 
serving God, and who have therefore taken on 
themselves vows of seclusion and celibacy. 
These are women who have probably never 
contemplated marriage at all, or, if at all, then 
with a shudder; but they form only a small 
section of the community, and do not come 
into our present plan. With the rest—those 
who remain in the world, and who would 
gladly be happy wives and proud mothers, 
should fate and fortune so order matters for 
them—there are two classes : the women whose 
wish to be married lasts more or less through 
life, so that they are never satisfied with their 
lot, never happy, and are thus the typical old 
maids, selfish, spiteful, aggrieved, slanderous; 
and those who, when their chances have passed 
them by and left them stranded as involuntary 
celibates, quietly settle down into their position 
as family helpers, whose lives have to be built 
up of other people’s joys and sorrows, whose 
function is sympathy, not participation, and 
who are to content themselves with being one 
of many—all for others and nothing for them- 
selves. These are the aunties of families ; and 
in most cases the family would get on badly 
| without the auntie. 

Nominally the least important auntie is prac 
| tically the most useful and valuable member 
of the family, save always the real parents. 
Indirectly she is a kind of parent herself; and 
no one fulfils with more faithful zeal than she 
the duties that are delegated to her. The first 
thought of the harassed wife and mother in 
her day of troubles is, “Send for auntie.” 
She knows by experience that auntie will come 
at her call to help her in her house-cleaning or 
her house-moving, or take her share of any 
domestic misery that may be afloat. If the 
children are “down” with measles, scarlet 
fever, smallpox, or any deadly epidemic from 
which others fly in terror, it is auntie who 
comes to nurse them, turn and turn about 
with the anxious mother ; it is auntie who sits 
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up o’ nights that mamma with little baby may 
have rest ; auntie who takes them to the sea- 
side when they are convalescent, and bears so 
tenderly with their poor peevish tempers as 
they grow tired and cross, and ungrateful and 
trying ; auntie who provides them with inno- 
cent amusements, in which she must bear her 
part till her arms, and back, and head allache, 
and who racks her brains for stories and unex- 
hausting games when the day is damp and 
they have to stay indoors. It is auntie who 
opens her house and her purse in holiday time, 
and takes them all to the pantomime and the 
Polytechnic, with interludes of Christmas trees 
and round games at home, with such delicious 
bonbons for the stakes. It is auntie who peo- 
ples the doll’s house with those wonderful 
creations of wax and wood, with chests of 
drawers and spun-glass chandeliers, with ma- 
hogany couches and real japanned baths with 
China babies in them, with kitchen ranges and 
highly-colored banquets; auntie who takes 
care that marbles and pegtops are always in 
wholesome sufficiency, and who counteracts 
the frivolous tendency of her picture books by 
presents of more spiritualized literature for 
Sunday afternoons. It is auntie to whom they 
go when oppressed with the childish sins and 
sorrows they are afraid to let papa and mamma 





know without her intervention; auntie who | 
carries off the'sleepy little ones contentedly to | 


bed, on promise of a story if they will be good 


come for them; and she was never known to 
break her word or to get to the end of her tale. 
As they grow older, yet are still too young for 
the shame of pride, when they want anything, 
they go straightway to auntie, and inform her 
of their desire with the audacious confidence 
of love ; and, as auntie feels that the chief part 
of her happiness lies in theirs, she generally 
gives them what they ask, and proves once 
more that she is ‘‘the dearest, sweetest, kind- 
est, and best old auntie that ever lived.” 

In graver matters she is the alter ego of the 
mother—a second pair of hands for work, 
another useful brain for thought. She bears 
on her shoulder half the weight of the burden 
that else would go near to crush her sister to 
the earth; and brings in the unworn nerves 
and cheerful help which are so refreshing to 
women whose health is maybe delicate, whose 
herves are over-taxed, and whose sense of re- 
sponsibility is almost more than they can bear. 
She heartens up the querulous desponding 
mother, whose anxieties have rendered her so 
timid of evil that she has lost all trust in na- 
ture, and all self-control in the presence of 
doubt. She comes in as the Providence who 
will see that things go right, and who under- 
takes to protect and defend as firmly as the 
mother herself would ; and her sister lies down 
in peace, satisfied that all will be well, now 
that auntie has taken things in hand. 


Is this a mean part to play in life? Granted 
that nothing of all this is for herself, nothing 
is absolutely her own, and that at the best she 
stands second and in the shadow of the greater 
light, is it not joy enough that she is so rich 
relatively, and able to play the part of good 
angel to those she loves? If she is a true wo- 
man, she thinks so; and the real auntie is a 
true woman, and she does think so. 

Her office of love continues from the cradle 
to the day of ‘‘introduction,’’ thence to the 
bridal day, and beyond. If invaluable to the 
little ones, so is she to the ‘‘ young ladies.’ 
When mamma is tired, sick, or perhaps only 
indolent and disinclined to exertion, there is 
always auntie to fall back on as the chaperon. 
She is the ‘‘battle-horse’’ of the girls when 
mamma pleads fatigue or indisposition to avoid 
going to such a féte or sucha ball. And as 
auntie generally pays for all the pipers who 
may be requisitioned for the occasion, mamma 
has nothing more to say; and the girls go to 
their pleasures joyous and protected. Some- 
times, to be sure, she is a little more prudish 
and suspicious than mamma, if at times she is 
the reverse; perhaps she feels her responsi- 
bility as the delegated guardian of youth and 
imprudence ; perhaps, not having had her an- 
gles rubbed off quite as much as mamma, she 
is really more strict, and tormented with grave 
fears of wolves at every turn. In any case, 


| however, she is generally so far amenable to 
and not quarrel with the sandman who has | 








the wishes of the young creatures whom she 
mainly desires to please—if also she feels that 
she'must protect them against their own folly 
—as to give way to all things reasonable. 
And Ethel, and Alice, and Mary carry out 
their innocent little plans with uninterrupted 
success, and see as much as they desire of the 
wolves, who, to their sight, are fairer than 
lambs, and more delightful than the best and 
bravest watch-dogs extant. 

We do not know how the world would get 
on without aunties and old maids. When 
every one else is hurried and heated about 
their own affairs, the old maid of the family— 
dear, kind, sympathetic auntie, with nothing 
more important in her own life to occupy her 
than a change of maids or a rebuke tothe man 
—comes in fresh as a daisy to take her turn at 
the mill, as a relief guard of some one else. 
With plenty of leisure and inexhaustible love, 
what may she not do in the way of help? and, 
to her honor be it said, she generally does all 
she can. This is the ideal old maiden auntie 
of whom, thank Heaven! there are plenty 
about in the world; though in justice to hu- 
manity—truth being justice, and ideal portraits 
not the only faces we ought to study—there 
are others of quite opposite characteristics. 

There is the peevish old aunt who has lived 
only for herself, narrowing her sympathies 
and contracting her understanding till she sees 
evil in everything ; the veritable old maid who 
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thinks that wedlock is at best a doubtful mat- 
ter, and that a girl who is in love, and lets her 
love be seen, is by no means a nice kind of 
person, but one whom she calls with unction 
“chit’’ and “ hussie ;’’ who is snappish to chil- 
dren, severe and repressive to all the young ; 
who sniffs at new fashions, and speaks with 
asperity of those girls and women who desire 
to look pretty and like to attract attention and 
gain admiration. Well, she is not a very com- 
fortable specimen of her class, and of no use 
to any one save the abigail who tyrannizes 
over. her, and the pet she kills with over-eat- 
ing. And there is the moneyed aunt, who 
jingles her purse before the eyes of her ex- 
pectant heirs, and makes them understand 
that the one who is most assiduous in his or 
her attentions is the one she will ‘‘ remember 
in her will.” She probably leaves the bulk of 
her fortune to a local charity, the funds of 
which go more into the pockets of the admin- 
istrators than into those of the recipients ; or 
she endows with her whole wealth the home 
for lost dogs. The discontented aunt, who 
thinks no one was ever so badly treated as she 
has been by every one, and who resents as 
being put upon the request to do any human 
being a kindness ; who keeps her purse tightly 
shut, and her heart like her purse, and who in 
consequence is the most peevish and unpleasant 
person you would meet with in a long sum- 
mer’s day ; she is not one of our ideal aunties 
who help to make the family life successful. 
The juvenile aunt is another mistake —the 
aunt who tries to rival her young nieces, ‘and 
who thinks she looks as well as any of them 
when she has dyed her poor scanty locks a 
bright canary color, because Ada has golden 
tresses dyed and gifted by nature; when she 
has copied Mabel’s last new hat, the pattern 
of which is too audacious for anything but 
fresh youth and undeniable beauty; the aunt 
who never grows old, who objects to being 
called aunt at all, and only answers to her 
Christian name, and who is as silly as the sil- 
liest and youngest of her nieces, and as unfit 
to chaperon them as if she was a girl herself. 
Differentiated, she is the jealous aunt, who 
has quite an enmity against her young nieces 
all around, because they are young and because 
men admire them more than they admire her, 
treating her with civility and them with devo- 
tion. And there is the cross aunt, who is al- 
ways scolding, and from whom her young 
relatives fly as from some old fairy-tale witch 
of the woods, terrified and oft weeping. All 
these are aunts not of the ideal type, but exist- 
ingin full proportion. Letthem pass. Though 
real, they are too unpleasant to dwell upon; 
let us leave them for the dear, kind, and smiling 
auntie, who helps, and loves, and works, and 
chaperons, and who has all the joy of mater- 
nity without its taxes—blessed in her life be- 
cause unselfish in her love. 





ALICE’S SUMMER IN HER 
VALLEY HOME. 


LETTER I. 


JONE 15th. 

DrEaR Mr. Gover: I promised to write you 
again inthe autumn. Let me see—April, May, 
June—two and a half months only have passed 
away, yet I find myself longing to tell you of 
our summer life in the Valley. It is so cool 
and nice here, all encircled by the mountains; 
and perhaps I may be able to send a breeze or 
so through the heated, dusty city to cool the 
cheek or brow of some poor invalid. Would 
that I really possessed such power! And how 
sincerely I wish that all the sick ones—sick in 
body or mind—could spend a couple of months 
in these dear delightful haunts—drinking the 
healing waters, breathing the invigorating air. 

Ido believe that the higher our tastes are 
cultivated the more we really enjoy the coun- 
try. I know that I have a double relish for it 
now, notwithstanding my recently -acquired 
power of noticing its lack of the elegances of 
metropolitan life. But one doesn’t want ele 
gances in summer. One enjoys neat calico 
and muslin dresses, broad-brimmed straw hats, 
and the flowers and ferns God gives us, for or 
nament. How abundantly they spring up all 
around us! Great arbors of alder, covered 
and wreathed and festooned with the graceful 
vines and snowy blossoms of the clematis ; and 
this always by the brink of the rippling river, 
the music of which, “babbling o’er its peb 
bles,” no fountain in any park can ever im- 
tate. Acres of wild-roses scatter a perfume 
more delicate than any of Lubin’s costly ex- 
tracts; while the fair blossoms are typical of 
the modest beauty of a young, untutored girl, 
born to blush unseen.”’ Great beds of mea 
dow-lilies hang their pretty heads to avoid the 
warm kisses of the sun, their too ardent lover; 
while columbines and harebells peep over the 
rocks to see their fair faces mirrored in the 
stream below. The wild azalea has departed, 
but the laurel is in full bloom, enough growing 
upon a mile of land to deck all the soldiers’ 
graves in all our cemeteries. And this makes 
me wonder, if a laurel wreath is fitting for the 
brow of a hero, why should not the graves of 
our martyr-heroes, who fell for the salvation 
of our country, be planted over with this em 
blematical shrub? whose blossoms would open 
above their peaceful rest, and not wither in& 
day, and whose wreaths of living green not 
even the frosts of winter could destroy. It 
seems strange that this has never been thought 
of. Of course we could plant roses—and none 
are too costly for such a purpose ; but the lat 
rel is the plant devoted to the hero, and the 
world never witnessed greater heroism that 
was displayed by our young and fallen soldiers. 

Ere long the more gorgeous rhododendron 
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will light up all our mountain gorges with its 
huge balls of bloom; while still the smaller 
blossoms, the pets and darlings of Flora—vio- 
lets, houstonia, buttercups, and daisies—will 
peep out from every shaded dell. 

Then our river is so beautiful! There are 
lovely little nooks all along its banks—fit homes 
for fairies—fit studies for poets! When Lucy 
first came to the Valley, all the still waters in 
the stream were covered with broad, flat lily- 
leaves. She was delighted, thinking, of course, 
that they belonged to her favorite white pond 
lily. But how disappointed she was when they 
opened and disclosed the ugly yellow balls of— 
the spatterdock! Well, she said she was going 
to change all this. White lilies owght to grow 
in our beautiful river, and they should grow 
there! So, already she has them started to grow- 
ing in her little lily pond, and as they increase, 
she intends rooting them in the little inlets 
and bayous along the stream. And so with the 
beautiful Virginia creeper, or trumpet-flower. 
She says that all the alder bushes have their 
clematis vines, and why should not all the 
elms and sycamores by the river have their 
Virginia creepers ? 
scatter a pod of ripe seeds here and there, and 
itis done. Now they are only seen about a 
few of the homes. 
make the ‘‘desert blossom as a rose.”” But 
Aunt Hitty and I both say that he must not 
even hint that this valley is, or ever was, a 
desert. It is full to overflowing with all beau- 
tiful things, and only wants people with suffi- 
cient taste to take advantage of the gifts God 
has bestowed upon it. A few of the farm- 
houses have tasteful yards about their homes; 
but it isa candid truth, that, with all our lovely 
trees and native flowering shrubs and vines, 
more than four-fifths of the houses are set in 
open, sunny fields, with no sign of any knowl- 
edge or appreciation of the beauties around 
them. And often in less than a fourth of a 
nile from their doors are spots that would 
tavish the eye of an artist. 

Lucy’s home, as we call it (for she superin- 
tends all its adornment) is already beginning 
to look like a little Eden ; and when her shrub- 
bery grows larger, it will be exceedingiy lovely. 
The house is a six-room cottage, with kitchen 
and small porch in the rear, and a nice large 
piazza in front. The roof is steep and the 
windows in the gables are wide and ornament- 
ed. Already her climbing roses and ivies of 
various kinds are starting up in obedience to 
her training. Dog-woods, red-buds, rhododen- 
drons, laurels, and azaleas, all native flowering 
trees and shrubs, are planted and thriving, to- 
gether with our beautiful evergreens of spruce 
pine, silver fir, white pine, and cedar, and a 
number of our finest forest trees for shade. 
Every flower or vine native to the Valley is to 
have a place in her grounds; while only hardy 
toses, lilies, and other flowering plants, are to 


| 





All that is necessary is to | 


Nat says she’s going to | 








be planted there. She wants no trouble with 
hot-house plants, she says; they are better 
suited to a winter home in the city. 

I believe fully, that the influence of that one 
little woman, Cousin Lucy, will cause a great 
change in the homes of the Valley before three 
years shall have passed away. She is very 
popular with the country people already. She 
never criticizes them, directly or indirectly. 
She praises their snowy bread, golden butter, 
and delicious preserves and cream, and then 
says, “If I were you, Mrs. Miller, I would have 
a climbing rose or honeysuckle over this porch ; 
it would make your house look so cosey. I'll 
get you some slips from mother, if you’d like 
them ; mine are too small yet. And, Mr. Mil- 
ler, when she plants them, don’t turn your 
calves in, and have them eaten pp. Do you 
know that your wife will be much more kind 
and pleasant always, if you let her have plenty 
of flowers, and help her in the evening to fix 
them up? Don’t laugh and shake your head, 
but just try it awhile. I wouldn’t think half 
so much of Nat if he didn’t humor me about 
my flowers.”” And sure enough, he would help 
her, and even come over to Aunt Hitty’s for 
the slips. So there is one step in the refining 
process, and I predict that it will go on. 

As for Nat, he will have a perfect garden of 
Hesperides. Every kind of small and iarge 
fruit grows here finely, and he has planted 
enough to supply half the Valley. 

But [ must ramble no longer upon this, my 
favorite topic, of Lucy and her flowers. I 
must tell you about our old home. The queer 
old house, with its low ceilings, whitewashed 
walls, and the rafters bare overhead, looked 
exceedingly strange to me at first. So did the 
rag carpets, and splint-bgttomed chairs, and 
great, open fireplaces, and many other things ; 
nothwithstanding I had been accustomed to 


| them ali my life before I went to the city. But 


it has been a very cool spring, and it took but 
a short time to prove to me that an open wood- 
fire is the pleasantest thing possible in a house- 
hold. It is so cosey, and communicates with 
the feelings so conversationally, if I may coin a 
word to suit. When I sit looking into its beam- 


| ing face, I need no chattering human compan- 


ionship. It tells me fairer tales and sweeter 
stories; it sings me more delightful songs, 
even, than those of Kellogg. It mingles its 
lights and shadows with my thought’s thought 
—with my inner life, which none but the fire- 
light and I understand. It mirrors my hopes 
clearly to my own heart, and betrays them not 
to others. It helps me to build my castles in 
cloud-land, and none but this silent friend of 
mine can know how tall they rise, or upon 
what a slight foundation they stand. It whis- 
pers of all the possibilities of love and hope 
and faith, and gives me rarest dreams of the 
life to be. Oh, my old wood-fire! Not alone 
jn the summer-time can this mountain region 
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charm the spirit. For its pines are everlasting | 


as its hilis, and the spirit of the wood-firc, 
though it may die out in all the earth beside, 
will yet be nourished here. So I would always 
come to thee, old valley, when the October 
woods are all aflame with scarlet and gold and 
crimson and maroon, and remain with thee each 
season (no matter where my dwelling-place 
may be) until I can dream my yearly dreams 
before the rich, clear blaze of the resinous yel- 
low pine. But I wonder if people dream at all 
when they grow older. Or if, as some say, the 
dull realities of life really cover with a hard- 
ening crust all the romance and ideality of 
youth. Ah, I hope not; for we cannot remain 
young, and I would not, my beautiful friend, 
be deprived of the comfort of still dreaming by 


your side, and receiving your cheerful and | 


honest sympathy ; a sympathy which changes 
not, and a friendship which dims not, nor be- 
trays. 

I wili tell you a secret, Mr. Godey. Last 
night it was cool here—very cool. So I had 
my pine fire built in the wide old parlor fire- 
place. After all had retired I sat over it, 
dreaming and thinking; and all at once I felt 
the impulse to write my thoughts in numbers. 
I took penciland paperand wrote these stanzas. 
But “tell it not in Gath.” Somebody might 
think I had plagiarized them. They say that 
when a young man falls in love, he falls to 
writing poetry. Is there any material differ- 
ence in the natures of young women, to hinder 
them from indulging in the same propensity ? 
But my wood-fire, my more than lover, was 
my inspiration. Here are the lines :— 


Oh, noble Pine on the mountain’s brow, 

Like a sentinel being I see you now; 

A grand old giant oP Ossian’s time, 

With tall, straight form and a voice sublime: 

Standing forever a sentinel; 

Guarding the valley you love so well; 

And lifting to God your daily prayer 

For the peace of the land which seems so fair. 
Oh, grand old Pine! oh, towering Pine! 
You rise to the clouds like a thought divine; 
And my spirit bows at your lofty shrine 
And worships the God of the mountain Pine. 


You stand erect in our mightiest ships, 

Bracing each wing as it fills and dips 

In the broad Atlantic sea to-day, 

And a month ago in the far Cathay. 

You bring our treasures of tea and silk— 

The cocoa-nut with its Orient milk, 

The quaint, rich China of old Japan, 

And gods from the palace of Kubla Khan. 
Oh, grand old Pine! oh, towering Pine! 
You rise to the clouds like a thought divine; 
And my spirit bows at your lofty shrine 
And worships the God of the mountain Pine. 


But more than all, my dear old Pine, 

You feed my fire with your resinous wine: 
You flame and sparkle and dance and sing: 
Like a prisoned bird you spread your wing; 
And because you cannot fly away 

You chant and croon in my ear all day. 








And I tell you my secrets and list to yours, 
While the snowflake falls or the dark rain pours, 
Oh, grand old Pine! oh, towering Pine! 
You rise to the clouds like a thought divine; 
And my spirit bows at your lofty shrine 
And worships the God of the mountain Pine. 

And to-night you whisper of one afar 

Whose thought is my light, my guiding star. 

Oh, tell me truly, my prescient Pine, 

Is his love for me a thing divine? 

That will never change or fade away 

When my cheeks are pale and my hair is gray? 

But will live and grow in the coming years 

Through all of life’s shadows and doubts and fears? 

Oh, grand old Pine! oh, towering Pine! 
You rise to the clouds like a thought divine; 
And my spirit bows at your lofty shrine 
And worships the God of the mountain Pine. 

But my young friends will surely think that 
love has made me mad. So I will try and talk 
common sense for awhile. Iam vain enough 
to think, from the letters I have received, that 
my little love story has interested some of your 
readers ; and that my young friends would like 
to hear more about M. Lemoine. He expects 
to come to us in August, to remain a month or 
two for the hunting and fishing. Nat says that 
he is terribly in earnest in regard to me, and 
that he is too sensible to allow homespun and 
ungrammatical relatives to divert his tioughts 
from their object for a moment. He says that 
any foreigner in the world would fall in love 
with our mountain scenery. It is always a 
surprise to them. There is so much said and 
written and printed, regarding the mountains 
of Europe, even in America, that it is only of 
late years that any of our grand mountains 
have been known abroad; and strange as it 
seems, those are in the farthest west. Chureh 
in South, and Bierstadt in North America, have 
had the honor of teaching Europe that we haw 
mountains; while the grand old Blue Ridge 
and Alleghanies still lift their heads to the 
clouds, in patient waiting for an artist to paint 
their luxuriant beauty and lofty sublimity. It 
is true that some particular points have achieved 
illustration in ‘Picturesque America,” and 
other publications; but these mountains are 
worthy of the notice of the greatest artists. 
They are grand and illimitable, with a beauty 
of foliage, and castellated walls, and pictur 
esque streams, never surpassed. 

But again I ramble from M. Lemoine. You 
will think that 1 am not very enthusiastic ; but 
youare mistaken. Iam falling in love a second 
time with our mountain scenery while trying 
to anticipate his appreciation of it, when be 
comes. “When he comes!” this is now the 
burden of my heart’s song, though I am out 
wardly very calm. Iam quietly talking to my 
friends of the young foreigner from Washing: 
ton, and discussing the subject of entertaining 
him, and taking him to see all the loveliest 
places; while Nat, dear Nat, is aiding me in 
the nicest way, by telling the boys what a real 
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good fellow he is, and how they must go with 
him a deer hunting over the ridge; and that | 
he must watch at the Lick a night or two with | 
them; and they must take him up the hollows 
to hunt turkeys and pheasants; and show him 
all about snaring rabbits, if he can be persuad- 
ed to stay late enough; adding sometimes, with 
a wink, ‘I reckon he’ll stay!’ Then he will 
say, “‘I say, Allie, you must try and persuade 
Lemoine to stay late enough to enjoy your 
favorite pine-fires, and gather autumn leaves 
to press and send to France. I reckon we can 
flax them all hollow on autumn leaves.”’ 

Then Lucy will cry out, “Nat! Nat! more 
slang? and you a Congressman, too!” 

And I will laugh and say: ‘I reckon a Con- 
gressman ’s not a whit better than other folks. 
If I learned nothing else in Washington, I 
found out that much. So, my dear Cousin 
Lucy, don’t think you’ve caught any great 
prize !’’ 

You see habit is strong; and notwithstand- 
ing all the education I have received, together 
with my winter’s polish in the ‘* best society,’’ 
I sometimes will let slip the old “1 reckon.” 
And no great wonder, when everybody around 
me uses it. But Nat has conquered it in him- 
self, long ago, and never uses it except to tease 
me. He wouldn’t use it for anything before 
his mother. For ever since the criticism that 
hurt her so, and caused her to stop writing let- 
ters to GopEy, Aunt Hitty has been exceed- 
ingly sensitive, and has really improved very 
much. Now Nat wants me to be as nearly per- 
fect as possible; and so has ‘‘set out,’’ as you 
Northerners say, to break me of this Southern 
phrase. And ‘‘I reckon”’ he will succeed ; for 
I seldom use it in his presence, and when I do, 
he rebukes me by using it, with emphasis, in 
the next sentence, as quoted above. 

Our house has been recently whitewashed 
throughout ; several of the rooms being tinted 
with coloring mixed in the wash. The room 
prepared for M. Lemoine has a very delicate 
tint of DJue, while the parlor and hall have a 
touch of pink. I have also arranged in his 
toom neat white curtains, looped with blue, 
and with lambrequins of blue chintz. The pil- | 
low and sheet shams are embroidered with | 
groups of blue pansies, and the easy-chair cov- 
ered with chintz to match the curtains. Then | 
we have a quaint set of old-style, almost trans- 
parent blue ware for toilet use, which I placed 
in this room. I also embroidered toilet mats 
to match the pillows; so the old room looks 
very pretty and fresh. 

Our whitewash is not composed of lime, but 
of what Kercheval, in his ‘“‘ History of the Val- | 
ley of Virginia,’’ calls ‘‘ gray earth,” but which 
our people call “white clay.” It is really a | 
very fine white clay, called “‘kaolin,’’ and the 
same, Nat says, as is used in France, Italy, | 
Majorea, and England, in the manufacture of 
Sevrés China, Fayence or Majolica ware, and | 








porcelain. There are mines sufficient in this 
valley alone, Nat says, to make China-ware for 
our whole country, without sending abroad for 
it. But a single range of mountains, ten or 
fifteen miles across, shuts it out from all rail- 
road facilities; and so it remains unused, ex- 
cept for whitewashing. When dry, it is as 





| white as the purest lime. 


So our house is al] in order. Father and 
mother were quite nervous at first about our 
visitor. But Nat has talked them over till they 
think he is all right. We have some elegant 
old family silver, which, during the war, lay 
buried for a long time. This is all burnished 
and set away, ready for use. And Nat, like 
the generous fellow he really is, ordered a real 
French China “inner set from New York, 
which was a beautiful surprise to mother when 
it came. As for her table-linen, it is aiways 
nice, if it tg homespun. She has some older 
than I am, and as white as snow. I love to 
iron it, for it shines like satin when ironed 
nicely. As for my parents, they are true gen- 
tlefolks, if they do use the Virginia provincial- 
isms; and it would cool my affection for any 
one, quickly enough, who should treat them 
with disrespect. 

But [anticipate nothing of the kind. I think 
we will have a glorious and delightfu! summer, 
with the aid of Nat and Lucy. And I think 
we will have any amount of fun with some of 
the characteristic people “among the hills,’’ 
hereabouts. Nat is an elegant leader in such 
matters. He knows how to extract bushels of 
enjoyment from them, without ever hurting 
their feelings in the least. He praises all they 
have and do, and they think he’s ‘the “ smart- 
est’’and best maninallthecountry. But when 
once we gather together at evening on the porch 
of either homestead, and Nat “‘reads us his 


| Notes,’’ as he calls it, it is then that the fun 
| really comes in. 


ALICE. 
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FABLES OF FLOWERS. 


BY HELEN HEATH. 








THE historic and fairy mysteries connected 
with flowers are many and sweet. From time 
immemorial they have been the abodes of elfins 
wee, and the cups from which fairies have 
sipped dew-drops ; beneath the concealment of 
their leaves mischievous brownies have hidden, 
only venturing forth to perpetrate some of the 
tricks and bewitching frolies which they have 
plotted in their sweet homes, where, one would 
suppose, gentle deeds would be inspired. 

A few of the lovelier meanings and more in- 
teresting facts respecting flowers I offer you, 
gleaned from many sources, a wild and min- 
gled poesy; but the perfume of fields and 
woods may still cling to them, and if so, I need 
offer no apology for its scantiness or crudeness. 

We can never weary of the beautiful and an- 
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cient fable of the Anemone. Venus loved the 
beautiful youth Adonis; as she was with him 
in the forests one day, he perceived a wild boar, 
and, despite her entreaties, gave it the chase 


and drew his bow; the arrow hit its mark, but | 
the infuriated beast, only stopping to draw the | 
dart from its side, turned upon Adonis and | 


gave him his death wound. Venus heard his 


cries as she was floating through the air in her | 


chariot towards Olympus ; she turned back and 
hastened to the spot where Adonis lay. In de- 
spair as she sees him dying, she lifts her hand 
in supplication, the finger-tips reddened with 

s heart’s blood; a zephyr comes and wafts 
the ruby drops to the earth, and there springs 
up the delicate Anemone, the wind flower. 

Too closely allied with the Queen of beauty 
that it should be omitted, is the history of the 
red Rose. As Venus fled through the woods 
to her wounded Adonis, a treacherous thorn 
pierced her foot, and the blood which flowed 
fell on a white Rose, which ever after retained 
the hue. 

Thereis the Heliotrope, or sun flower, which 
calls forth those beautiful lines of Moore’s, 
which alone would keep it in tender remem- 
brance, were its mythological story lost to our 
minds. 

The sorrowful story of Narcissus causes us 
to regard that pale flower with sadness. The 


poor, foolish youth who fell in love with his | 


own image, which he sawreflected in the clear, 
deceptive waters, as he reclined on a mossy 
bank at the brookside. Yearning after this 


mythical being, whem he could never find, ex- | 


cept at the brooklet, and who would never ad- 
dress even one word to him, he wasted away 
with sorrow and weeping, until all that re- 
mained of the beautiful youth was the pale 
Narcissus. 

The Fates wore wreaths of Hawthorn blos- 
soms and Cedar. 

‘The Narcissus and white Daffodil were sacred 
to Pluto, as he found Proserpine gathering them 
when he went to carry her away to his gloomy 
home. 

There is the Poppy,. which is said to grow at 


the entrance of the Palace of Sleep; and the | 


beautiful Hyacinth, memento of the dead youth 
Hyacinthus, whom A pollo loved. . 
The Rose has many legends connected with 
it, and was the best loved flower of the an- 
cients. Wreaths of Roses always encircled 


their wine-cups at feasts, as they believed the | 
presence of this lovely flower dissipated the | 


intoxicating property of the red wine. 

In historic lore we learn of the Violet, so in- 
timately associated with Napoleon, the Lily 
with the Bourbons and others. 

Margaret of Anjou, the fair young queen, 
glorified the beautiful Daisy when she left 
France to become the bride of Henry. She 
took it as her emblem as suited to her extreme 
youth, and, we may add, loveliness. In her 





| honor all the nobility of France and England 
wore it emblazoned on their crests, and the 
king added it to the decorations of his crown. 
The Marguerite may have derived its name 
from this fact also. 

The Golden-hearted Daisy is best known to 
maidens who, with earnest faces, tell on its 
leaves, ‘“‘ He loves me, loves me not.”’ 

Of the wee Forget-me-not, the flower of 
heaven’s hue, we have pretty taies. A lofty 
Plantagenet did not deem this floweret too 
lowly to adorn his crest, and he, it is held by 
many, first endowed it with its poetical name, 
As he was about to leave France and claim his 
English throne, he had a spray of this flower 
emblazoned on his shield, and caused his 
initials, “S. S.,” to signify in regard to it, 
*‘Souveigne de Moye,” forget-me-not, and 
adopted this as his “rivdt.’”” Perchance with 
this flower he first wooed Joanna. Who can 
tell? 

The German maiden who, standing at a 
brook-side with her lover, longs for the flower 
blooming on the opposite bank of the stream; 
he plunges into the water to gratify her half- 
spoken wish, procures the cluster of flowers, 
and just as he would regain the shore where 
she stands waiting, his strerigth fails; with 
one despairing effort he casts the flowers upon 
the bank, and, dying, prays, “‘ Forget-me-not.” 
Maidens’ tears we read in this sweet flower. 
| The Thistle is a sturdy flower, by many 
| greatly despised; still we should not look 
| alone at its rough setting, but at the royal 
Amethystine heart. Many years ago a power- 
| ful enemy invaded Scotland. Having planned 
| to surprise the Scottish forces at night, they 
removed their boots that they might approach 
the sleeping garrison more stealthily. When 
near the encampment, one of the foe stepped 
on a thistle ; he cried out loudly with the pain, 
aroused the camp, and Scotland was saved. 
No wonder they adopt it as their national 
emblem. 

Although we have no national flowers as 
emblems, we have many endeared to us by a& 
sociation, and immortalized by our own poets. 
Golden-rods and Asters, which stands as silent 
requiems on summer’s death ; Bloodroot, each 
leaf a blanket to a baby pearl; Fringed Gen- 
tian, Heaven’s sweet boon, and many others 
which bring to us the breath of our broad fields 
and sweet woods. 








OS —O—— 


| FinD FAULT IN PRIVATE.—Find fault, when 

you must find fault, in private, if possible, and 

some time after the offence, rather than at the 
| time. The blamed are less inclined to resist 
| when they are blamed without witnesses. Both 
parties are calmer, and the accused person may 
be struck with the forbearance of the accuser 
who has seen the fault, and watched for a pri- 
vate and proper time for mentioning it. 
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CINDERELLA. 
BY SNOWDEY HAY. 


PART I. 

THE night is cold, and dark, and dreary. 
The wind, a freezing northeaster, is blowing 
fiercely without; each gust dashing the fast- 
falling sleet against the window-panes, and 
whistling some fitful melody through every 
keyhole. God pity the hapless poor on such a 
night! The howling of this winter storm, with 
its icy dreariness without, the luxyrious warmth 
of this delightful old parlor, and the brightness 
and cheery comfort within, recall one night, just 
twenty-six years ago, when I sat as I now do, 
alone, looking into a pile of glowing anthra- 
cite, and watching the playful pranks of its 
bluish-colored flames. Only then, dear reader, 
I was building rather sombre castles in the air ; 
taking a somewhat gloomy satisfaction in won- 
dering what fate the future had in store for me, 
a penniless, almost friendless orphan. And 
now I look back, and see how my sainted 
mother’s prayer for the child she left behind 
was answered, and with loving gratitude I 
thank Him who has said, “‘ Leave thy father- 
less children to me!’’ 

Ever since the gas was lighted I have been 
busily engaged in cutting curious little dia- 
mond-shaped pieces out of some scraps of soft, 
bright-colored merino, and sewing them to- 
gether. And now, stuffed and finished, it is a 
ball as varied in hues as was Joseph’s far-famed 
“coat of many colors.’’ With the promise of 
this ball on the morrow, a little curly head was 
beguiled to its pillow; and before the bright 
eyes closed in sleep, a pair of chubby arms met 
around my neck, and with the good-night kiss 
came the whisper, ‘“‘P’ease, g’andmamma, 
don’t fordet Eddie’s ball.’”” Dear little fellow, 
he knows that a promise to himis always faith- 
fully kept, and that as sure as to-morrow comes 
he will find his wished-for treasure. 

Glancing towards the mantle I find that time 
has glided away more rapidly than I was aware 
of, while engaged in this labor of love, and so 
lost have I been in my reveries of the past, that 
had it not been for that more than usually 
strong demonstration of the storm-god’s power 
—which has just made every shutter of the 
house, every sash in the windows shudder and 
creak—I had almost forgotten my pleasure- 








, Seeking truants, who, an hour ago, so laugh- 


ingly defied his power to shut them up at home 
to-night. How strange it seems to me that 
they should be willing, even in spite of furs 
and a close carriage, to venture out as though 
they were Laplanders or Esquimaux! But I 
must not forget that they are young, that the 
life-blood bounds cheerily in their veins ; while 
Iam old, or getting old, and shiver at what 
is only exhilarating to them. Doubtless the 





| as bewilderingly fascinating to me when I was 


as young, had my childhood and youth been as 
free from care and sorrow, as I devoutly thank 
God theirs have been thus far. ‘‘ Mother” 
should be the last to judge her pets harshly, so 
while waiting forthe hour to roll around which 
will bring them from the festive scene, she will 
employ the intervening time in telling the his- 
tory of the never-forgotten evening which this 
one so vividly recalls. 

My mother’s death, which occurred just as I 
entered my twentieth year, made me an orphan. 
My father died five years before. He was ana- 
tive of New York, descended on his ame 
side from one of those old Knickerbocker faifi- 
lies, which flourished during the peaceful reign 
of Peter Stuyvesant, in those good old days 
when feuds and family quarrels were made to 
end in the smoke df the soothing, peacemaking 
pipe. One of the stories in which as a child I 
most delighted, was the account of a visit which 
the worthy old governor made to the home of 
my great-great-grandfather, bringing with him, 
as a present, a genuine Dutch pipe, grotesque 
in form and quaintly carved, and which bore 
on a little gold plate, ingeniously embedded in 
the carving, the sigitificant Latin word, Pace. 
This pipe was sacredly preserved and handed 
down from one generation to another as a pre- 
cious legacy. I used to revel in those old le- 
gends, in some of which my ancestors bore a 
conspicuous part; and so familiar were the old 
burgomasters and their long stories, I almost 
imagined that I had “lived, and moved, and 
had my being’ among them. I remember, 
though, even as a child, wondering if they did 
nothing but sit and gossip and puff their pipes, 
telling over and over again the marvellous 
tales—born, as I slyly suspected then, of brains 
beclouded with tobacco smoke—of the periodi- 
cal returns of the ‘‘Storm Ship’’ up the waters 
of the Hudson, and who had last encountered 
one of the phantom “Gusts from Gibbet’s 
Island ;”’ while their notable housewives are 
to this day held up as bright and shining mod- 
els in industry and domestic economy, for the 
lasting benefit of careless, ease-loving house- 
hold divinities all the world over. 

My father certainly did not inherit this lack 
of gallantry, for one of his striking character- 
istics was his exalted estimate of woman ; seem- 
ing to regard her as the crowning work of the 
Creator, too frail and exquisitely fashioned to 
be regarded by man save as God’s most pre- 
cious gift, something to live for, to work for, 
to be tenderly cared for, and to love with his 
strongest, best affections. 

My father lived in the home of his boyhood 
until my grandfather’s death left him and an 
elder brother alone in the world. Bereft in 
early childhood of a mother’s care, they clung 
with increased ardor to the remaining parent, 
who thereafter devoted his whole life to the 


“pomps and vanities’? would have appeared | proper rearing of his sons; becoming the com- 
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panion in whom they confided, the friend who 
sympathized in all their boyish troubles, and 
the unerring guide who safely led them out of 


every perplexity. Breathing in such a health- | 


ful atmosphere, hedged about by such home 


influences, it is not strange that they grew to | 
manhood unassailed, comparatively, by the | 
manifold temptations which beset the path of | 
Uni- | 





the young man, and the student of 
versity especially. Following the bent of their 
wills, they chose each for himself that calling 
in life for which they seemed best suited, re- 
siding still under the old roof-tree which had 
Oe sheltered them. 

ust at this time, when life seemed to open 
a@ pathway bright and sunny and full of hope 
before them, my grandfather was taken from 
them after a brief and painful illness. ‘‘God 
bless you, my dear boys, and help you so to 
live, that I may on that day say, ‘Here, Lord, 
am I, and the children whom thou gavest me!’ ’’ 
the lips moved as if in prayer, but no sound 
reached the ears of the grief-stricken watchers 
at the bedside. 

Crushed by the sorrow which had so unex- 
pectedly come upon him, and wishing to be 
anywhere rather than inthe home so fraught 
with tender recollections, where every object 
recalled the loved and lost, my father remem- 
bered a promise which yet remained uuful- 
filled, viz., the paying of a visit to his college 
chum’s home in the sunny South. So, acting 
at once on the impulse of the moment, he wrote 
a letter to his friend, telling him of his bereave- 
ment, and also of his plan of a tour throughout 
the South, and that he might expect him at 
“Bellevue” in about a month’s time. ‘There 
is a destiny that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will.” In other words, how mys- 
terious are the workings of Providence, and 
upon what trivial, or seemingly trivial things 
do our futures for good or for evil often de- 
pend. How often and how fervently have [ 
heard my father bless the benignant fate which 
drew him to the hospitable home of Colonel 
Singleton, for there he met my mother! He 
had often heard his ‘‘chum”’ speak of his fath- 
er’s beautiful ward, but any mention of her 
generally irritated instead of interesting him ; 
because whenever the young men were discuss- 
ing any pretty woman in particular, and the 
conversation turned upon beauty in the ab- 
straet, Harry would always end it by exclaim- 
ing, “‘But, oh, boys, you ought to see our 
Bell! when you do, you will see the fairest 
type of feminine loveliness the sun ever shone 
upon!’ This constant lauding of this Southern 
beauty stirred all the chivalry of his beyish na- 
ture, and impeiled him often to break a lance 
in behalf of the fair ones of his native ciime. 

My mother! Oh, the many bright and pre- 
cious memories which cluster around that sa- 
ered.name! Would that pen of miue could 
faintly portray her as she ever seemed to me— 


the perfect embodiment of. grace and loveli- 
_ness! How hard itis for me to realize that I 

am older now than she was when God took her 
from me. I could never think of her as grow- 
ing old, but how gracefully she would have 
dune that, as she did everything else! How 
ineffably sweet and precious to me is the dear 
face enshrined in my heart of hearts; a face 
still youthful, and which will continue so even 
| if I should be permitted to count more than my 
| four-seore years and ten, for “‘ Time moves on 
| with the living, but stands still with the dead,” 
| My grandfather’s estate, when divided, gave 

to each of his sons a handsome portion, which 

was entirely sufficient to support them in com- 
| fort, even luxury. But my father felt that it 

would be wrong to eat the bread of idleness, 
| and bury in the earth the talent his Maker 
had given him; so, as there was nothing to 
| draw him northward, and much, very much, 
| to keep him where he was, he accepted Colonel 
| Singleton's offer of a partnership with him, 
and forthwith began the practice of law. 

Not very long after this, as my father used 
to say, Tcame “to bless their joined lives ;” 
and very sure am I that not many little ones 
were ever more blessed in the wealth of affee- 
tion and loving caresses lavished upon them 
than was I in my helpless infancy. 

I was born in the month of May, the season 
of the year when the very air at the South is 
laden with the perfume of flowers. So many 
gorgeous bouquets were showered by congratu- 
lating friends on my home, in honor of my 
arrival, that my father declared it should be 
said literally of me that I “‘lay upon a bed of 
roses.’’ So, after piling the glowing, fragrant 
clusters together, making a fairy couch fit for 
Titania herself, he laid me on it. My mother 
said that, as he looked upon me, his helpless, 
new-born babe, lying so utterly unconscious 
of the floral bed his loving hand had prepared, 
tears filled his eyes, and in a low, earnest 
voice, came the half-whispered prayer, ‘“‘God 
bless my little darling, and grant that this 
may be emblematic of her future life!’ What 
bitter, scalding tears would have been then 
shed could he have known of the sharp thorns 
which years after pierced the nightly pillow of 
his desolate orphan! 

I remember distinctly being carried about in 
old ‘‘Mammy’s’’ arms—the name all Southern 
children were taught to give the head nurse in 
the household—and how my wee face was al- 
ways washed, my short, downy hair twisted 
in the shape of curls, and a clean apron put 
on me, that ‘ Papa’s little girl might be fresh 
and sweet to kiss him,’’ when he returned 
from his office, tired and ready for dinner. 

He had made for himself many warm and 
admiring friends, and the home presided over 
by my fascinafing mother consequently became 
the favorite resort of the refined and intelli- 
; gent of both sexes. As I was a pretty—and I 
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have been told a remarkably precocious — 
child, much attention was lavished upon me, 
and doubtiess I was sadly spoiled. When 
about three years old, however, my ‘‘nose’’ 
was in a ineasure ‘‘broken’’ by the advent of 
alittle sister. Daisy was the pet name given 
her, because she came to us in the early spring, 
when the little flower whose name she bore in 
countless multitudes covered the earth. And, 
indeed, she seemed herself a tiny, winsome 
little blossom, too fair and fragile to stand 
very long the summer’s heat, or the cold winds 
of winter. Dear little pet! for long, long 
years the daisies have come and gone on her 
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kiss, and the door closed on him, did the over- 


| powering sense of loneliness and home-sickness 
| come over ne in all its force. 


Then the rattle 
of the carrriage which bore him away sounding 


| on the gravel of the long avenue leading to the 


seminary seemed to me the knell of departed 
peace and joy. Children, I believe, can be- 
come accustomed to almost anything; and, 


' although the bustle of the school, and the clat- 


ter of so many busy tongues, at first made me 
almost dizzy, yet in time 1 began to enjoy the 


| excitement, and became one of its most ener- 
| getic noise-makers. 


grave ; while she, an immortal flower, is bloom- | 


ing in the Paradise above ! 

Have you become weary, dear reader, of the 
rambling talk of anold woman? Maybe, nay, 
doubtless, it ¢¢ tiresome to you. But, in taking 
up my pen to write, I prayed :— 

“Backward, flow backward, O Time in thy flight, 

Make me a child again just for to-night!” 
and so entirely has the prayer been answered ; 


When I had been there about nine months, 
the event which changed entirely the current 
of my life happened. A party of the merriest 


| among us were gathered in the hall, discussing 


so vividly does the old home, with its precious, | 
| I could take in the full meaning of the tear- 


hallowed memories, the loved ones, once the 
light of it, long since passed into the silent 
land, rise up before me, that 1 feel a strange 
yearning, as a tired child, to rest my head on 
wy old refuge, mother’s bosom, and cry my- 
sif to sleep. But I am old now, and in no- 
thing does age begin to show itself more than 
in this tendency to the reminiscential; this 
remembering events which happened long ago, 
% much more distinctly than those of recent 
date. 

With the exception of my little sister’s death, 
which for a long time shadowed the home and 
hearts she had so brightened when alive, my 
childhood glided along without a care or a tear, 
witil 1 became a school-girl. Feeling that 
some discipline would be absolutely necessary 
for my future well-being, my parents thought 
it best that I should be sent to boarding- 
school ; so, after many and long struggles with 
myself, I finally yielded a tearful consent to 
become an inmate of Madame Lamonte’s cele- 
brated seminary for young ladies. Madame 
always contended it was “a gross insult to 
woman to call her a female, and utterly un- 
worthy of this enlightened nineteenth cen- 
ry.”” Up to this time my mother had been 
ly only teacher, and the hill of knowledge 
was anything else than tiresome to climb, un- 
der so accomplished a guide, whose cheering 
word was always ready to encourage me when 
faltering over any rugged places, and whose 
sunny smile never failed to beam a congratu- 
lation over every conquered difficulty. 

I don’t think Lat all realized what leaving 
home would be to me, for the excitement of 
getting ready, and then the journey before me, 
kept my spirits up wonderfully, child that I 
Was, even in saying ‘“‘good-by”’ to mother; 
4nd not until my father had given me his last 


a laughable linguistic mistake made by our 
teacher of foreign languages—a freshly-im- 
ported German—when a letter was handed to 
me. It was directed in mother’s handwriting, 


; and I gleefully ran up to ny room to see what 


the home news was. Only afew blurred lines 
met my gaze, and it was some seconds before 


splashed page; then I stood petrified. My 


| dear father had died suddenly—the doctors 
| said of heart disease—and I must come home 


at once to my broken-hearted mother. 

Oh, how changed was the happy, sunshiny 
home of my childhood, with its vacant chair, 
the constant listening for of the familiar foot- 
step which never came, and the ceaseless 


| yearning for the loved face we knew we would 


never see again while life lasted. True it is 
that ‘‘ troubles come not singly, but in battal- 
ions,” for only a few weeks after my father’s 
death Colonel Singleton received a letter from 


| my uncle at the North, informing him of the 


Bank, 





hopelessly insolvent condition of 


| and therefore of our poverty, as our entire 


property was invested in it, except a small 


| annuity which had been settled on my mother 


| by her father’s will. 


The tidings of this finan- 
cia! disaster did not seem to affect her in the 
slightest degree. Indeed, her heart was so 
entirely charged with grief, I do not believe 
that anything of an earthly nature could have 
moved her in any way. Nota tear had I seen 
her shed since the sorrow came which seemed 


| to have turned her into a beautiful marble 


statue ; and even when told that the luxurious 
home in which so many blissful years of her 
life had been spent must be given up, no change 
could be seen, except that the soft eyes closed, 
and there was a momentary quivering of the 
chiselled features. 

Going into the library, however, with her 
one day, just before our final departure from 
the loved home, I saw her go toa table whereon 
lay an open book; as she moved it, a dead 
rose-bud dropped on the floor. I stooped to 
pick it up, and as I handed it to hera flood 
of painful recolleetions seemed to overpower 
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her, and with a low moan she sank upon the 
lounge. 

The fountain of her tears was broken up; 
some tender memory connected with the dead 
flower seemed to thaw the frozen heart; and 
alarmed and distressed as I was, it seemed 
hours before she could speak. Then she told 


‘me that she had been seated just where she 


now was reading, on the Sunday afternoon 
preceding the night on which my father died ; 
that he had returned late from a solitary stroll, 
and, coming into the library hat in hand, had 
laid this first rosebud of spring, slightly blight- 
ed by frost, on the open book in her lap, re- 


marking that he had “found it on Daisy's | 


grave.” The room had not been disturbed 
since then; and now this shrivelled blossom, 
the last gift from her husband, seemed to form 
in her mind a connecting link between the dead 
father and the angel baby, and uniting them, 
brought the soothing assurance that they were 
not “ lost,”’ only ‘gone before.’’ Oh, the power 
to weep is a blessed privilege! What, indeed, 


would become of suffering humanity had not | 


God in mercy granted, as it were, an escape 
valve for the pent-up sorrows of over-charged 
hearts? 

My mother had a passion for music, and sang 
delightfully ; and this talent had been culti- 
vated to the highest degree by the most accom- 
plished masters the country afforded. As we 
therefore had so little to live upon, and she was 
so well qualified to teach, several persons asked 
for the privilege of sending their daughters to 
share the instructions given me by my mother 
in this accomplishment. Those were peaceful 
days that we spent together in our quiet little 
cottage home; and I love to think of them as 
& green spot, as an oasis in the life of my early 
womanhood, which rendered by contrast even 
more barren the desert years which they pre- 
ceded than they would otherwise have been. | 

I don’t think 1 at all realized how excessive- 
ly frail my mother was, for she had always 
been delicate, and seldom complained. And 
if I at any time noticed that the flush on her 
eheek—which I thought then was so beautiful 
—seemed to burn more brightly than usual, 
and the feet moved more feebly than was their 
habit, a wan smile, but one full of ineffable 
tenderness, would lighten the lonely face, and, 
as if to quiet any apprehension concerning her, 
she would say, ‘‘ I don’t feel sick at all, my child, 
only so weak and tired. And, you see, it is 
hard for your mother to become used to walk- 
ing in this rough world without her prop to 
lean upon, your dear father’s strong, willing 
arm.” This explanation, or something similar, 
was generally sufficient to allay my fears, and 
putting far away from me even the thought of 
trouble, I enjoyed with youthful zest the life 
my Maker had given me. Howcrushing, there- 
fore, was the blow when it finally came! We 
had always—my mother and I—been in the 


| 


| 
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habit of walking on Sunday afternoons to the 
cemetery; and in the summer we generally 
spent several hours by my father’s grave talk. 
ing of him, and placing as many flowers as we 
could get on the mound heaped over him. My 
mother said she believed he was watching us 
from his home in the skies, and that she ne 
felt so near the beloved spirit as when engage 
in this labor of love. I noticed that she always 
returned home soothed and pensive, and that 
a peculiarly heavenly light lingered for hours 
after in the soft eyes. Towards the close, how. 
ever, of the fifth year of her widowhood, she 
never went herself, saying that the walk was 
too long for her; but she always gathered the 
flowers herself and sent me to place her weekly 
love-offering on the grave of her dead. 
Returning one evening from this errand, I 
was surprised to see the doctor’s buggy stand- 
ing in front of the cottage gate, and with a 
wildly-throbbing heart I hastened in. I was 
greatly relieved to meet mother’s welcoming 


| smile, and stooped to kiss her as she lay on the 


sofa—her usual place now—even before I shook 
hands with our kind old physician. I noticed, 
though, that he looked very sad, and in part 
ing from me on the piazza, said, ‘You are 
growing more aud more like your mother, 
child ; I trust you will be like her in every re 
spect, for, as a woman, it can be said of her, 
that ‘her price is above rubies.’ Strive to imi- 
tate her, and nurse her tenderly as long as God 
spares her to you. I will call again in the 
morning. Good-by!” I knew that my mother 
had been one of the doctor’s pets since her 
childhood, but 1 was puzzled to account for 
this unusual style of speech. 

For several days I had had a headache, and 
been feeling wretchedly tired and dull; and 
the walk in the bracing fall air, instead of in- 
vigorating seemed to add to my depression 
mentally as well as physically. I had never 
been sick in my life, and not knowing what 
ailed me, except that I felt utterly good-for- 
nothing and wretched, I sat down on the floor 
by mother’s lounge, resting my head near hers, 
and commenced sobbing hysterically. I think 
now that she must have been under the impres 
sion that the doctor had informed me that she 
couldn’t live many days, for she smoothed my 
hair for a long time with the hand which bad 
once been so plump and soft, now so thin and 
transparent, and waited until my sobs had in 
a measure ceased before she spoke, then she 
said :— 

**My darling child, compose yourself, or you 
will make me worse. I ought not to have al- 
lowed this to come so suddenly upon you; but 
I hated to distress you by speaking of death, 
and I thought you couldn’t fail to see that! 
was growing weaker every day, gradually 
dying. Oh, my precious child! nothing but 
the thought that Iam leaving you an orphan, 
alone in the world, distresses me now. And 
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you will not be alone either, for your father’s 
and mother’s God will take care of you. To 
Him I commit my fatherless one, with im- 
plicit faith in His gracious promises. And 
when death has made you motherless you must 
not weep for me, but always think of your 
mother as supremely happy in the other world, 
united forever with the loved ones there.” 

There is a wide hiatus in my memory here. 
1 believe I was stunned by my mother’s words, 
for I remember I could neither move nor speak 
for some time. I remember indistinctly, too, 
going to bed after having kissed her, and that 
my head ached so violently I could scarcely 
see, and that the strange dizziness I had felt 
several times that day, and the day or two pre- 
ceding it, came upon me so violently I could 
searcely find the bed. When I came to my 
senses I thought I had just awoke from a long, 
troubled dream about going to my mother’s 
grave, and finding her there with Daisy in her 
arms ; and when I could have gone nearer, she 
motioned me away, saying | was of the “earth, - 
earthy,’’ and not ready yet to touch her; then 
it seemed not to be mother at all, but father, 
who said he was waiting for her. I tried to 
lift my hand, and it felt so strangely light I 
opened my eyes. To my surprise it was as 
pale and thin as mother’s, and the wrist was 
as small as a baby’s. I raised it to my head, | 
wondering what was the matter, and found 
that my hair was all gone. 

This movement seemed to arrest the atten- 
tion of some one in the room, and instead of 
mother, whom I expected to see, I recognized | 
Mrs. Singleton. As I said, in a weak voice, 
“What is the meaning of this? Where have I 
been, and where is mother?’ I noticed that 
she had been weeping, and at the last question 
she averted her eyes, and a hot tear fell on my 
hand as she held it. She went to the bureau, 
and, after raising my head, said: ‘‘ Never mind, 





now, my dear; I can’t answer any questions. 
Drink this medicine the doctor left for you, 
and you will feel a great deal better after you | 
have taken a nice nap and woke up again.”’ 

I had had brain fever and been delirious | 
from the first; my head had been shaved | 
and blistered several times. So violently, in- 
deed, had the disease taken hold of me, that | 
more than one of the consulting physicians had 
said I could not recover. This was told me in 
answer to my questions soon after conscious- 
hess returned. But they did not tell me, until , 
lhad guessed from their evaded replies, the | 
awful truth that my precious mother was | 
dead! Then, forgetting the tender care that 
had nursed me back to life, and remembering 
only that but for it I might then have been 
with my mother in the spirit world, in the ex- 
tremity of my anguish I savagely asked why 
they did not let me die too! 

Mrs. Singleton took me home with her as | 
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soon as I could be moved, and petted and 
watched over me as my own mother would 
have done. It was strange that after the lapse 
of so many years, the old home which had shel- 
tered my mother so long should have opened 
its hospitable doors to receive her orphan child. 
It is a wonder that I recovered my health and 
strength at all, weighed down as I was by the 
crushing sorrow which had come upon me, 
never forgetting my idolized mother, nor ceas- 
ing to long for her every moment of my life. 
What comforted me most was the assurance 
that she was at perfect rest, and nowsupremely 
happy. I believe her heart was broken when 
my father died, and this was what the doctors 
called a “giving way of nature,’”’ which had 
killed her by slow degrees. I occupied the 
room that had been hers in her girlhood, the 
very furniture of which Mrs. Singleton said 
had remained unchanged since she left it a 
bride. 

It may be imagined that I clung with the 
tenderest affection to the inmates of this home, 
where my dear mother had been so loved, and 
accepted Colonel Singleton's offer to become 
his adopted child with devout thankfulness. 
As Harry—my father’s friend and their only 
child—was married and settled in a distant 
city, I hoped and prayed that I, their adopted 
daughter, would be a comfort and companion 


| for them in their declining years. 


Just as we thought that everything was ar- 
ranged satisfactorily to all parties, however, a 
letter came from my father’s brother, my un- 
cle at the North. It was full of the kindest 


| expressions of sympathy for me, and grief on 


learning that the sister-in-law he had so much 
admired was no more, and contained the re- 
quest, nay, almost command, that I should 
come on at once and make his house my home, 
adding that as my only near relative he had 
the right to me, and his heart yearned over his 
brother’s orphan. Of course, I said, as soon 
as I heard the letter read, that I would not go, 
preferring to remain where I was. But Col- 
onel Singleton said there was no disputing the 
fact that my uncle had the best right to me, 
and though the idea of giving me up was dis- 


| tressing both to him and his wife, he dared not 


urge me to stay. The best thing he could 
advise was that I should spend a year in my 
uncle’s family, and if at the expiration of that 
time I still preferred my Southern home, he 
had no doubt that my uncle would allow me 
to choose between them. As I had to go—and 
there was no reason why I should not go at 
once—Colonel Singleton wrote to my uncle 
that I would sail the following Saturday, and 
he would consequently know when to expect 
me at the wharf in New York, adding that his 
son, who was going North at the same time, 


| would take charge of me until he—my uncle— 


claimed me. 
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PART II. 

In spite of Mr. Singleton’s watchful kind- 
ness and fatherly care, the journey northward 
was a gloomy one; and how could it have 
been otherwise, when everything dear and 
sacred to me was left behind, save the treas- 
ured memories of them, which thereafter be- 
came a part of my very being. The shades of 





my utter loneliness, my dreary, desolate or. 
phanhood, came crushingly over me, and with 
a smothered sob 1 flung my arms around his 
neck. He let me ery there for a few moments, 
and then gently disengaging my arms, he said, 
after kissing me several times, ‘‘ Good-by, dear 
child! good-by ! God bless you!’ and the door 


| shut with a clang after him. 


twilight, which deepened as we passed Staten | 


Island, added to my depression, in view of 
the fact that I was rapidly nearing my point 
of destination, where everything new and 
strange awaited me, and consequently the 
parting from this kind friend of my childhood, 


who seemed the last link which bound me to | 


the past. 
We waited until the last passenger had left 
the vessel, and the crowd on the pier had al- 


My uncle did not wait for me to recover my- 
self at all, but, taking my hand in his, said, 
‘It is natural for you to show some grief in 
parting with an old friend, but I hope you 
will soon learn to love your relations here. 
Wipe your eyes now, child, and I will intro. 
duce you to your aunt and cousins, and more- 
over we will catch cold if we stay any longer 
in the hall.” 

It was a cruel thing to ask me to go in 


| among perfect strangers before I had time to 


most disappeared, expecting momentarily to | 
| tempest which was raging in my soul. My 


see my uncle. As no sign of him appeared, 
and several hacks were yet waiting, Mr. Sin- 
gieton gave the driver of one of them my 
uncle’s address, and occupied the remaining 


make at least an effort towards stilling the 


eyes were so blinded by unshed tears that 


everything seemed enveloped in a haze as we 


time in the fruitless effort to cheer my failing | 


heart. The carriage stopped in front of a 
handsome brown stone residence, the lower 
story of which seemed ablaze with light. I 
tried to be brave in view of the trial before 
me; but, oh, how my heart sank as Mr. Sin- 
gleton rang the bell! and how utterly alone I 
felt in the great city! A servant almost imme- 
diately answered the sumnions, and on learn- 
ing that my uncle was at home, Mr. Singleton 
sent in his card, and requested to see him at 
the door for a moment. Only a few seconds 


elapsed before the parlor door opened, and my | 


father’s brother stood before me. He shook 
hands warmly with his old college friend; 
then, turning to me, said, “‘And this is my 
niece. My dear child, this is a most pleasant 
surprise; 1 hardly hoped to see you so soon ;”” 
and gave me a kixs of welcome. 

He warmly urged Mr. Singleton to make his 


house his home during his stay in the city, but | 
| but I imagined he looked slightly irritated, 


the invitation was declined with thanks, as he, 
Mr. Singleton, had business to transact in 
Brooklyn, and as soon as that was accom- 
plished he would return to the South by land. 
“*I hate to say good-by to you, dear Connie,”’ 
he said, putting his arm around me; “but you 
know we must part. Don’t let your city home 
occupy so much of your thoughts that you 
won't have time to think of us all sometimes, 
for you know there is a warm place in our 
hearts for your mother’s child, even if we 
didn’t love you dearly for your own sake. 
Come, you are surely not going to let me go 
without a kiss, are you?”’ 

I was holding down my head, trying to keep 
back the tears which were dropping in quick 
succession, and so choked was I that if my life 
had depended on it I don’t think I could have 
spoken a word. As he stooped to kiss me, 








entered the briliiantly-lighted and luxurious 
apartment. My uncle introduced me as his 


| niece from the South, and I received, as each 


cousin’s name was called, a rather chilling 
shake of my extended hand, and from my 
aunt a formal kiss on my cheek, feeling con- 
scious all the time that I was being scrutinized 
from head to foot by every occupant of the 
room. The pause which succeeded my intro 
duction became painfully embarrassing, and 
was finally broken by my uncle’s inquiring 
why I had not written to inform him when I 
was coming, so that he might have met me at 
the wharf. As I timidly replied that Colonel 
Singleton had written a week before I left 
home, my aunt arose from her chair, and, put 
ting her hand behind the French clock on the 
mantle, drew forth a letter, which she handed 
him, remarking that it had been brought to the 
house during his absence from the city a few 
days previous, and she had entirely forgotten 
to deliver it on his return. He made no reply, 


that I should see such carelessness shown in 
reference to a letter which his family well 
knew pertained to my coming. I must have 
looked lonesome and miserable enough, be 
cause, after I had declined my aunt’s offer to 
have a cup of tea brought to me, my uncle 
said, turning to his wife :— 

“I expect Constance would prefer a quiet 
sleep to anything you can offer her, and you 
had better let her retire at once.” 

Oh, how I thanked him in my heart for this 
kindly suggestion! I arose almost immediately, 
but my aunt said, touching the bell-rope :— 

“Wait a moment, and Lisette will show you 
to your room.” 

As the French maid’s face appeared in the 
open doorway, my uncle arose from his chair, 
and coming towards me said, kindly :— 
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“We have not forgotten, my dear, that you 
have been lately an invalid, and the long jour- 
ney must have tried your strength severely ; 
but I hope a good night’s rest will do you 
good, and,’’ patting my cheek, ‘‘that the lilies 
here will soon give place to the roses. Good- 
night!’ 

Thanking him, I picked up my travelling- 
bag, which he had laid on the sofa beside me, 
and nodding a good-night to the assembled 
family, my aunt included, I passed out with 
Lisette for my guide. As soon as the door 
closed behind us, every tongue seemed to be 
unloosed, and the late quiet parlor to have 
become a Babel. Of course I knew they were 
discussing poor forlorn me, and was as equally 
confident that their criticisms were not flatter- 
ing; but so utterly wretched did I feel in mind 
and body I did not care for anything they 
could say; did nut want anything they could 
give me, save a corner all to myself, where I 
could weep unseen, and hug my miseries to 
my aching heart. Even this boon was denied 
me, however, for as Lisette threw open the 
door, saying I would find my trunks in here, 
my eyes feli upon a diminutive figure seated 
by a table reading. 

“Miss Lily, here is your cousin from the 
South,”’ the maid said, and immediately with- 
drew. 

Although at first only a feeling of vexation 
that I was not to have a nook to myself came 
over me, yet this gave way as the pale face— 
but one unnaturally sweet and gentle—turned 
towards me, and a delicate little hand held out 
bade me welcome. 

“O Cousin Connie!—I may call you so, 


may’n’t 1°—I am so glad you have come! I 
heard that you were as good as you were beau- | 


tiful, and I have been hoping that you would 
love me. You see, I spend most of my time 
up here, because I am deformed, and my sis- 
ters don’t like me to be in the parlor when 
their visitors call; so, when mamma told me 
you were coming, and that you would have to 
sleep in my room, I could not help being glad, 
because I am often very lonesome when I get 
tired reading and mamma and the girls are out 
shopping and visiting. Papa is, oh, so sweet 
and good to me! and brings me books and pic- 
tures to look at, and sits sometimes the whole 
evening with me, and we talk about what I 
have been reading; but then he is so tired 
from being busy all the day, it keeps me from 
enjoying my evenings with him as much as I 
would do; so, after he is gone, I wind up my 
music-box, and while it is playing the tunes I 
hever get tired of, I sit and think of all he has 
been saying to me, and I never forget when I 
say my prayers to thank the good Lord for 
giving papatome. But, just see, Cousin Con- 
nie, I have talked myself out of breath, and I 
meant to be good and quiet, and not disturb 
you at all, for I know you are tired from 


travelling such a long distance, and ought to 
gotosleep. Never mind, I won’t say another 
word ; only kiss me good-nighit, and I will be 
as quiet as a mouse, so as not to wake you 
up.” 
Here, then, I had at last found a welcome, 
and where I had least expected one. Although 
both my head and eyes were aching and I was 
| very tired, yet I lay for some time after my 
| head rested on the pillow watching the thought- 
ful face bent over the book. Something about 
the child fascinated me, and for some time I 
was puzzled to know what it was; but as a 
| smile flitted over the features, I saw a resem- 
blance to my mother. Perhaps it was only the 
pensive look and the expression of patient suf- 
| fering which made both pale faces alike, but 
there was a strong bond at once established 
between the warm-hearted child and the lonely 
orphan. 
I was awakened the next morning by the 
maid bringing in Lily’s breakfast, which she 
_ always took in bed. She informed me that my 
| uncle had given orders that I should not be 
| disturbed ; but it was late now, and the family 
had almost finished breakfast, so she “‘ guessed’’ 
I had better dress as soon as I could, as the 
| mistress was “uncommon particular” about 
all eating breakfast at the same time. I hur- 
ried with my toilet, assuming the sable gar- 
ments, the badge of my orphanhood, which 
never failed te bring the tears to my eyes as I 
saw myself reflected in the mirror, arrayed 
therein. I don’t think the operation of ‘dress- 
ing’ occupied me ten minutes, for there was 
no trouble at all about my coiffure ; I had only 
to brush my hair and it immediately arranged 
itself into short, flat curls all over my head; 
and so, after putting on my crépe collar, and 
clasping it at the throat with a brooch contain- 
ing my parent’s hair surrounded with pearls, I 
kissed Lily and hastened down stairs. 

When [had gotten half way down the richly- 
carpeted staircase, there seemed to be an ani- 
mated discussion going on in the breakfast- 
room, and a loud, drawling, peculiarly un- 
pleasant voice said, “Good gracious! she is as 
thin as a lath, and pale as a ghost. Judging 
from the way Arthur Schuyler raved about the 
‘angelic blonde’ when he came from the South, 
I thought’— Here the speaker was inter- 
rupted by my timid rap on the door, which was 
slightly ajar, and some one said, in a stage 
whisper, ‘There, Hattie, she heard you!” oy 
don’t care if she did!” was the retort, and my 
aunt opened the door. 

She seemed to have thawed somewhat since 
the previous evening, and, after bidding me 
come in and get my breakfast, she asked if I 
felt “‘rested.”” My cousins were still seated at 
the table, and seemed to be amusing them- 
selves in stirring up the dregs of sugar and 
coffee left in their cups. Both nodded “ good- 
morning,” and after taking an inventory of 
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my person and dress, left me to my breakfast 


and thoughts. They were fashionably “gotten | 


up,” and attired in handsomely embroidered 
morning dresses. Hattie, the eldest, my senior 
by two years, was a tall brunette, with rather 
prominent features, anda short upper lip, which 
gave a haughty expression to her face, Mag- 
gie, the next in order, about my own age, was 
neither dark nor fair, but seemed a mixture of 


both. Neither was at all handsome, critically | 
considered, but both stylish ; of which fact they | 


seemed well aware. Lily came between Mag- 
gie and Bertie; the latter being a handsome, 
well-grown boy of six summers, and named 
Albert for my father. 

The conversation became lively, and ran 
chietly upon some grand ball which was to take 
place in about a month’s time, and at which 
Maggie—as she graciously condescended to in- 


Only once, during my entire stay there, was 
there manifested the slightest affection for me 
by either of the sisters, and it was in this wise: 
A grand fancy ball was to be given—the ball, 
in fact, of the season—and for weeks before- 
hand it was the engrossing theme at every 
meal, and, it seemed to me, at other times too, 
Hattie was to represent Heening and her sister 
Morning. Of course the costumes were de- 
signed by an artiste in such matters, and made 
by the most skilful hands. Yet when the 
morning of the long looked-for day arrived, 


_ there was found more to be done about Mag- 


form me—would make her début. It may be | 


imagined that this style of conversation was | 


anything else than congenial to my frame of 
mind, and after expressing my interest in, and 
admiration for, Lily, I asked the privilege of 
teaching her daily ‘‘to the best of my ability.” 

My life was spent almost exclusively in my 
room for months after I went there ; and only 
when the family were out did I avail myself of 
uncle’s invitation to practise my music as much 
as I pleased on the parlor piano. AsI didn't 
interfere at all with the girls’ amusements, 
seldom went out except to church, and only 
at rare intervals, and then by special invita- 
tion, spent the evening in the parlor, I became 
a cipher in the household to all except my af- 
flicted little cousin, and one day was as another 
in its dull monotony. Maggie did say to me 
one day, ‘‘I wonder you don’t die, Constance, 
shut up in that stupid room from morning to 
night. I know J should, from ‘ennui’ if no- 
thing else!’ I only smiled, aud replied, she 
“must not forget Diogenes and his tub’— 


‘** Yes,’’ she answered, “‘ but that classic worthy- 


loved sunshine too.”” Yet she never asked me 
to walk with them, although she and her sister 
sallied forth daily for their ‘‘constitutional ;” 
or, when too tired to walk, a carriage was at 
their disposal. Had my uncle been at leisure 
my life would bave been very different. But 
he was so engrossed in business that he only 
saw his family early in the morning and after 
he came home in the evening. Doubtless he 
thought—as I never complained—that his wife 
and children did everything in their power to 
render his orphan niece eamfortable and happy. 
But I doubt if a thought that any responsibility 
rested on them, to this effect, ever entered their 
heads ; or, if it did, it was put aside on the 
ground that what [ had was good enough for 
me, and if J was satisfied they ought to be. 
They, mother and daughters, were gay, frivo- 
lous devotees of the world and its vanities, 
whose highest aspiration seemed to be to shine 
as leaders in the world of fashion around them. 


} 





gie’s costume than it was possible for her fin- 
gers to accomplish, be they ever so busy. 
Feeling really sorry for her in this dilemma, [ 
very cheerfully offered my services for the day, 
which seemed greatly to relieve her. The gas 
was lit some time before the last stitch was 
made, and the whole pronounced “ perfectly 
bewitching”’ by the enthusiastic mamma, Al 
though my back and eyes ached sadly from the 
very unusual exertion, and I took no sort of 
interest in this kind of thing, I waited patiently 
until Lisette had adjusted the last fold, put in 
the last pin, and the excited worldling pro- 
nounced herself ‘‘almost ready.”” 

“There is only one thing lacking now to 
make me absolutely lovely to-night, and that 
is an abundance of pearls. Oh, that some 
kind fairy would drop me a casket of them; 
eh, mamma?” 

I slipped out of the room as this wish was 
expressed, and diving deep into the safest cor- 
ner of my trunk, I drew forth an ebony box 
bound with silver. My tears dropped on the 
precious gems as I opened the lid, and I stood 
hesitating as to whether it was not sacrilege to 
have them used. It was an exquisite set of 
pearls, consisting of a bandeau, necklace, ear- 
rings, and bracelet, which had been my fath- 
er’s wedding gift to mother, and which she 
wore the night she was married. The pearls 
were beautifully arranged, and on each sepa- 
rate piece of the set there was a rosette formed 
of very large pearls, in the centre of which 
sparkled a cluster of small diamonds. No for- 
tune could have purchased from me this gift 
of my sainted mother, and it can well be ima- 
gined how I shrunk from the idea of seeing 
them on one who cared little or nothing for me 
or mine. But I stifled this feeling and hurried 
to the girls’ room. 

Maggie was still standing before the mirror 
putting on some “finishing touches.”” Lifting 
carefully the gauzy drapery which hung from 
her head, I slipped the necklace on and clasped 
it before she knew what I was doing. I don’t 
think I ever saw any one more surprised than 
she was, as each piece was drawn from its vel- 
vet bed and fastened on its appropriate place. 

“There !’’ said I, stepping back to see the 
effect, ‘‘‘Morning’ has her glistening dew- 
crops now!” 
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“Ob, how perfectly lovely they are! But 
where did they come from?’’ she exclaimed. 

“Why, the fairy whom you invoked hap- 
pened to come in the shape of my old trunk, 
and made me the bearer of the prize,”’ I ex- 
plained. 

“But, Connie, are they yours?” 

“Mine now; they belonged to my mother.” 

“And you are kind enough to let me wear 
them?’’ Then putting her arms around my 
neck she kissed me, saying, ‘‘ You dear, un- 
selfish girl, I don’t know how to thank you!’’ 

My uncle’s family was an excessively musical 
one; not that any one of its members excelled 
in the art at all, nor, as I believed, really loved 
it. But they cultivated the taste for it because 
they said it was absolutely indispensable for 
a woman of fashion to be entirely conversant 
with every popular opera, etc., so that she 
might be able to appreciate and criticize every 
prima donna who offered to exercise her talent 
for the edification of the art-loving portion of 
New York. 

I had become acquainted with very few of 


my cousin’s friends, although a goodly number | 


of both sexes were constant visitors at the 
house. Their special favorite and confidante, 
however, seemed to be a young Jady who had 
recently returned from abroad, Florence Bailey 
by name, the daughter of one of the wealthiest 
bankers on Wall Street, and the owner of one 
of the most princely residences in the city at 
that time. She seemed to be their authority on 
every conceivable subject—from the tying of 
asash and the trimming of a dress, to the dis- 
cussion of high art in all its departments, as 
“she had herself witnessed it in the old world.”’ 
lhad met this prodigy once, having gone into 
the parlor for a book one day while she was 
there, and was amused to see with what avidity 
my aunt and cousins were drinking in the sense- 
less chitchat of the conceited spoiled pet of for- 
tune. ‘‘She wasn’t pretty,’’ they had told me, 
“but very accomplished, and had a voice equal 
in many respects to most of the professional 
singers.”’ 

Being a passionate lover of music, instru- 
mental as well as vocal, I felt a great desire as 
well as curiosity to hear her perform, and this 
desire was soon gratified. One morning, not 
long afterwards, as we were seated at the 
breakfast-table, my uncle was informed that 
he must not come home too tired to enjoy com- 
pany, as a few select friends were invited to 
spend the evening, and Florence had promised 
to sing for them. 

“By the way,’’ he exclaimed, “that reminds 
me. Errol Murray is back from Europe again ; 
came a few days since on the Manhattan, and 
dropped into my office yesterday to say how- 
d'yedo. He is looking remarkably well; his 
long sojourn in Europe and his tour through the 
Holy Land have improved him. After making 
many inquiries about you all, he said he would 


| here. 


do himself the honor of calling here this even- 
ing to.pay his respects in person. I had for- 
gotten to mention it until now; but as you are 
to have such choice spirits here to-night, it will 


| doubtless make his visit pleasanter.’’ 


Errol Murray! The name was as familiar 
to me in my Southern home as it seemed to be 
I longed to ask if the expected visitor 
was Uncle Harry Singleton’s friend and com- 
panion in Europe five years before, whose 
likeness hung in an honored place in the dear 
old drawing-room at home; but the confusion 
of tongues and exclamations of delight with 
which my uncle’s announcement was received 
precluded the possibility of my being heard. 
That never-forgotten evening was an era in 
my joyless existence. I can shut my eyes now 
and almost believe that I am among that 
tichly-clad company, listening to the brilliant 
music which filled the luxurious apartment ; 
can imagine that I see the amused smile which 
played over my eldest cousin’s haughty features 
as I arose to sing, at Mr. Murray’s request, a 
little German song he had vainly begged of 
Miss Bailey; can see as distinctly with my 
mind's eye now as I did then the characteristic 
shrug of that young lady’s shoulder, when her 
incredulous laugh, accompanied by her pet 


| phrase, ‘“‘ Vous verrons,’”’ grated on my ear as I 


| took my seat at the piano. 


The recollection 


| of it stirs me now; then it was my inspiration. 


The gift of song was my one accomplishment, 
and faithfully had my dear mother striven to 
cultivate it. This incredulity, therefore, on 


| the part of some, at least, of the company, 
| seemed a reflection on those years of patient, 


careful teaching, and I sang, forgetting my- 
self, forgetting the crowd which gathered 
around the instrument, thinking only of her, 
and wishing only to prove myself worthy of 


_my mother’s training. The song recalled so 


| singing it, now one of the 


many memories of the past—the old happy 
home life, and her whose voice joined mine in 
‘* white-robed”’ 
throng, and member of the angelic choir—that 


| I failed to notice, as the last note died away, 


the profound stillness of the room. I became 
conscious of it, and of the embarrassing fact 
that all eyes were bent on me, as my uncle’s 


_hand rested on my head and woke me from 


| my reverie. 


Looking up into his face, I was 


| astonished to see tears in his eyes as he said, 
| ‘My dear child, this is, indeed, a surprise. 


Why have you kept your wonderful talent 
hidden from us for so long ?’’ 

After this my life there was less monoto- 
nous, inasmuch as my evenings generally were 
spent in the parlor, my uncle insisting on my 
being there to sing and play for him, no mat- 
ter how tired and sleepy he might be. Mr. 
Murray became a frequent visitor at the house, 


| seeming to choose those evenings when there 
| was less likelihood of meeting others there. 


My eldest cousin claimed him as her especial 
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property, and the family did not conceal their 
délight at the prospect of her brilliant settle- 


ment in life. I, too, looked forward to bis | 


coming with unmitigated pleasure, feeling 
that the evenings on which he was the pre- 
siding genius fully atoned for the dullness and 
insipidity of the others. And then he was al- 
ways so kind and polite to me, never seeming 
to regard me, like so many others did, as the 
unfortunate parasite of the wealthy house. 

I was never made to feel my position in this 
respect more painfully, perhaps, than one day 
when my uncle’s home was the chosen rendez- 
vous of a bevy of fair ones and their escorts. 
A collection of fine European paintings were 
on exhibition, and the whole of New York 
was flocking to see them. Although I neither 
drew nor painted, I took a passionate delight 
in fine pictures, and my desire to see these 
works of the old masters was intense. But 
the gay crowd parted from me in the parlor 
without having asked me once to accompany 
them. The day was bright and beautiful, and 
I longed for a breath of fresh out-door air ; so, 
after finishing my daily duties, I put on my 
furs and hat, and sauntered out for a stroll in 
the sunshine. I had gone only a few yards 
when I encountered Mr. Murray. 

“Fate has favored me!’ be exclaimed. ‘I 
was on my way to your uncle’s to ask you to 
go with me to see the pictures this morning.’’ 

Thinking that, of course, he meant only to 
include me with the others, I explained that 
the girls had already gone. 

**Oh, I did not come for a party this time ; 
only for you!’ he replied. “ You will go with 
me, will you not?’’ 

The gallery was a considerable distance off, 
and very pleasant was that walk with Mr. 
Murray for a companion. I don’t think 1 will 
ever forget the expression of my cousin’s face 
as we met her in that dense crowd. She be- 
came pale first, then crimson, and lastly, as- 
suming her most nonchalant air, she nodded 





| it contained the news of my guardian’s death. 

My life here was unpleasant before; now, 
when it was known that I had no other home 
| opened to me, it became unendurable. I knew 
that I would have to earn my daily bread, and 
even began to cast around mentally as to where 
I would be received as governess ; but as place 
after place came up, all equally uninviting, | 
shrunk from the blank future that stared me 
in the face, feeling utterly desolate and alone. 
It is true that my uncle, in answer to some in- 
quiries of mine, protested against my leaving 
his protection and home, offering me both as 
long as he had them to give; but I knew that 
would never do. 

It was on just such an evening as this is, 
twenty-six years ago, that I was left alone 
with the servants in the great house. My un- 
cle had taken every member of his family to 
hear some celebrated singer, and had insisted 
on my going with them ; but I felt too wretched 
in mind and body to mingle with the gay mul- 
titude. ‘The world was before me where to 
| choose,’’ and I preferred solitude and my own 
| thoughts in making the decision, though the 
| thoughts were sad and bitter. I had several 

letters to write, but the desk lay unopened on 
| the table beside me, and I was dreaming over 
| the glowing coals, when a sharp ring of the 
| door-bell startled me. In a few minutes the 
| parlor door swung open and Mr. Murray a 
| vanced towards me, a bright smile lighting up 
his fine features. 

“The servant informed me that the family 
| are out, with the exception of yourself, and I 
| was bold enough to come in at once, without 
waiting in the cold for your gracious permis- 
| sion. I trust I may be forgiven if I am in- 
} 








truding.”’ 

‘Freely pardoned,” Ireplied. “‘ My thoughts 
| are not such pleasant company that I do not 
| cheerfully relinquish them for your society.” 
| How dark and hopeless the world looked to 
| me at the beginning of the evening ! how bright 





to Mr. Murray, utterly ignoring my presence. and full of joyful anticipations at its close! 
I did not know until this petty exhibition of | With the blissful consciousness that my future 
jealousy how much she cared for him; and | was to be bound up with that of Errol Murray, 
this was the clue to her subsequent treatment, | I felt strong to bear cheerfully any present 
nay, almost persecution, of me. I had always | discomfort. The desolate orphan had thus 
thought that she disliked me, but as I had | found a home; the happiness of which she had 
never crossed her path in any way, she pas- | not dared to hope for. 
sively endured me. From that time, however, | “You have made a great conquest, little 
her dislike seemed to grow into positive hatred, | one,” my uncle said, tapping my flushed cheek 
and no opportunity was lost in which she could | the next day, Mr. Murray having had a confi- 
make me feel, directly, or by adroitly concealed dential talk in his office that morning. ‘God 
hints, that I was unwelcome, and had no right | grant that your life may be as happy as it now 
to her home. promises !’” 

The year allotted for my sojourn at the And, dear reader, that prayer has been an- 





North was now drawing to a close, and I was swered. “The lines have fallen unto me in 
already beginning to look forward to a return | pleasant places; yea, I have a goodly heri- 
to the home of my childhood and the loving | tage.’ Are you nodding now, put to sleep by 
welcome which awaited me there, when a let- | an old woman’s long, rambling story? Well, 
ter came, ominously sealed with black. In my | I will forgive you, because, to tell the truth, I 
inmost soul I felt that it sealed my doom also, for | have talked myself into a doze. That ring at 
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the door-bell, announcing the return of my 
wanderers, called me back from the land of 
dreams. My penis still in my hand, though, 
and my eyes can open wide enough for me to 
see how to write good-night ! 





—<ttij>odGiee 
> 


LEGEND OF ST. GREGORY. 





BY MRS. JULIA P. BALLARD. 





He who was destined from his earliest day 

(So in a vision did his mother read) 

To be one day head of the church on earth, 
Shrank from the office when his hour had come, 
And, flying far from Rome, concealed himself 
Within a cavern. Here, celestial light 

Forming a halo ’round his dark abode, 
Revealed his lurking place, and he was brought 
Back, to be hailed with joy the people’s choice. 


With the sweet grace of charity his soul 

Was whoily filled: while yet a monk, one came 

And asked an alms, and asked one yet again, 

And still again, receiving gifts each time. 

Once more he came; instead of being spurned, 

Asilver porringer—a sacred gift 

From his dead mother—he the beggar gave. 

Nor when a Pope, and surnamed, well, “ The Great,” 

Did this sweet grace of charity decline; 

Twelve men he bade, from poor and lowly homes, 

To sup each evening at his royal board, 

One night he called hissteward ; “ There are twelve,” 

He said, ** who at my table should appear, 

And here I count thirteen; pray, how is this?” 

The steward’s eye ran quickly down the board ; 

“Nay, Holy Father, sure there are but twelve!” 

Yet Gregory saw an uninvited guest, 

And, when the meal was done, ** Who art thou?” he 
asked 

Of the poor stranger; and the man replied, 

“Iam the poor man thou didst once relieve, 

And yet my name is ‘ Wonderful;’ ask now 

Whatever thou may’st wish, and for my sake” 

(How trifling now the silver porringer !) 

“God, who knows all, shall quickly grant it thee.” 

Then Gregory knew an angel unaware 

Had supped with him and his poor chosen ones, 

“Servant of servants” he had styled himself; 

God knew, and owned him Gregory the Great. 


—— > 


THE most valuable part of every man’s edu- 
cation is that which he receives ‘rom himself, 
especially when the active energy of his cha- 
racter makes ample amends for the want of a 
more finished course of study. 

PRIDE AND Huminity.—I never yet found 
pride in a noble nature, nor humility in an un- 
worthy mind. Of all trees, I observe that God 
hath chosen the vine—a low plant, that creeps 
upon the helpful wall; of all beasts, the soft 
and patient lamb; of all fowls, the mild and 
guileless dove. When God appeared to Moses, 
it was not in the lofty cedar, or sturdy oak, but 
inan humble slender bush ; as if He would, by 
these elections, cheek the arrogance of man. 
Nothing procureth love like humility ; nothing 
hate, like pride. —OWEN FELTHAM. 
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SELF-RICHES AND TIIEIR USE. 


BY L. P. 








No one doubts the wisdom of a man’s gain- 
ing for himself coffers of gold, if so be he can 
secure them by the use of legitimate means, 
since it is said that wealth gives opportunities 
for culture and for usefulness; yet such are 
the reverses of life, such the gradations of 
talent, and such the freaks of fortune, that 
| few out of the great mass can hope to attain to 
| anything beyond a modest competence ; but in 
| the matter of self-riches, it depends greatly on 
| individual choice whether intellect and heart 
| shall be cultivated, or whether they shall be 
| left, like untilled fields, arid and waste, en- 

tirely given over to rank weeds and dank 

growths. 

In our day it is not as it was formerly, when 
books were in the possession of the few, and 
were purchased with difficulty, the means of 

| education are now liberally diffused in our own 
| country, and even if this were not true, the 
| book of nature presents an open page, and he 
| who studies diligently therefrom may learn 
} great and potent truths. 
| What does not nature teach the willing pupil 
if ear is atuned to catch her harmonies, and 
eye trained to trace her mysterious processes? 
| From her the poet derives his inspiration, and 
the painter gains his power. ‘‘Truly, she is 
the great teacher,” every budding leaf and 
every bursting blossom tells some wonderful 
story. Both heart and soul are fed by drink- 
ing draughts from nature’s pure fountains. 
In her changing seasons she reminds us that 
we are immortal; in sunshine she teaches us 
to be glad in storms; she tells us of the ma- 
jesty of the great Jehovah ; in woody solitudes 
she teaches patience by pointing us to the 
mighty growths that have been so surely yet so 
silently progressing in the passing of the years. 

To sum all up in a word, there is nothing in 
art or science that may not be gleaned from 
this inexhaustible source ; we learn from it to 
look downward to the earth for the supply of 
our physical needs, and upward to the stars 
for divine strength and inspiration, and so our 
characters are enriched and fed if we are at all 
receptive of the truth taught by such a potent 
agency. 

Then, apart from the book of nature, there 
is the written record of the struggles of men in 
this great surging, restless world of ours, from 
which we may learn how they have toiled for 
fame and fortune and won the wealth of vic- 
tory, or how they have been disappointed and 
defeated in their pursuits. Herein is told the 
story of sin and suffering, and the mighty 
power of love. In books the history of nations 
and of individuals is recorded ; from them we 
learn by what slow and tedious processes the 
great masters in literature and art have won 


| 
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their way, and, in fact, gain knowledge of 
everything that can in any way interest either 
the head or the heart. What wealth of learn- 
ing is there not stored away in dusty volumes 
on the shelves of capacious libraries! 

Many, who find no pleasure in reading the 
history of human lives from the printed page, 
gain large accessions of self-riches by the study 
of men and manners, on the public thorough- 
fares of life and in the marts of trade. Here 
the excitement of mental friction affords what 
is considered a healthy stimulus, giving play 
to the varied powers of the mind. Each learns 
how to measure his own strength by compari- 
son with that of others; learns where he is 
weak and where strong, learns, in a word, what 
books with all their wisdom cannot teach. 

In conjunction with the means just men- 
tioned for acquiring self-riches, there is the 
habit of patient, persistent thought, that de- 
velops great ideas. What problems affecting 
human destiny are solved as the result of sys- 
tematic thinking! We find that the mind is 
enriched by various means, all of them worthy 
of consideration. 

Then arises the question of the use of these 


acquired riches. Naturally one answers, they | 


are to be employed for the good of others and 
for the glory of God. With larger sympathies 
and resolute will, there will always be found 
ample scope for the employment of any and 
every talent one may possess, since the work 
of the world will never be done so long as the 
earth endures. 

Human hearts will ever respond to the voice 
of love. The same sweet stories that have in 
the past charmed the fancy, will still in the 
future delight. ‘The world will still need its 
heroes, since there will always be battles to 
fight for the good and true; will ever want 
its poets to sing sweet songs for weary souls ; 
will want its painters to commit to canvas the 
glory of sunset skies; will want its practical’ 
thinkers and workers to do its every-day prac- 
tical work; will want, too, its saintly souls, 
that have enriched their hearts by thoughtfully 
dwelling on the mysteries of a free salvation. 
For such, what scope is there for the use of 
their garnered riches—what ignorance to be 
taught, what sickness to be ministered unto, 
what tender words to be spoken, what sweet 
charities to be performed, what labor for poor 
humanity, that shall redound to the glory of 
the great Creator? 


——_ - —e  ___—_. 


Dozinc.—There is no time spent so stupidly 
as that which inconsiderate people pass in a 
morning between sleeping and waking. He 
who is up may be at work, or amusing himself ; 
he who is asleep is receiving the refreshment 
necessary to fit him for action; but the hours 
spent in dozing and slumbering are wasted 
without either pleasure or profit. 


AN EPISODE OF A FOREIGN 
SCHOOL. 


BY MARIE ELY. 








Ir was a drizzling day, and the sight of an 
| exquisite piece of point lace, which recalled 
| my foreign school life, and the romance of my 
| English governess. Well do I remember my 
arrival in old Villette—the hilly streets, the 
| pointed houses, the unique Grande Place, and 
then the school, with its grim porte-cochére 
| and cheerless, uncarpeted rooms. The dormi- 
| tories, with their dozen beds and white curtain 
partitions, are mt conducive to refinement or 
delicacy ; but, as the foreigner is, when neces- 
| Sary, ever deceitful, you prisoner-like must 
ever be harnessed to your gang under surveil- 
‘lance. This is galling enough to an honorable 
Anglo-Saxon girl, but she must endure it until 
she has proved herself an exception and trust- 
worthy. 

Our life was busy and monotonous, though 
healthful. We rose at six, followed by prayers ; 
Protestants in one small room, Catholics in 
their pretty oratory ; for breakfast, only coffee 
and rolls; lessons, a plain dinner at noon, 
recreation, needle-work, an early supper, and 
to bed by nine o’clock. No midnight oil was 
ever consumed ; no nervous, pale faces were 
seen; our meals were without desserts or deli- 
cacies, though there were beer decanters on the 
table, and by the majority of plates paternal 
wine bottles. Fancy them at an American 
ladies’ school ! 

A word as to the principal and her assistants. 
Mile. E. was a tall, stately, but very homely 
woman; she never taught; at dinner criti- 
cized our manners and appearance. We could 
wear no jewelry, and very simple dresses ; she 
| wore elegant Parisian costumes, and enjoyed 
| @ very easy existence. To Friiulein fell the 
| drudgery; she seemed to enjoy it. She had 
Argus eyes, a skeleton figure, and hissing, 
rasping voice. Our French instructress was 
short and dignified, deeply versed in her own 
language, and so fiery a patriot as to leave 
when the Franco-Prussian war broke out, de- 
| clining further intercourse with Germans, and 
| deploring that she ever taught them a word of 
her beloved tongue. 

The girls were mostly young, superstitious, 
and passionate ; I cared but little for their so 
ciety. But Miss Grey wasenough. She wasa 
lovely, chestnut-haired blue-eyed gentlewo- 
man, always showing good birth and position. 
Perhaps her greatest charm was her sweet, low 
voice. A story seemed written in her eyes, but 
she was too brave to wear her heart upon her 
sleeve, and time unlocked for me the mystery. 

Sometimes we had half-holidays. We then 
often took delightful trips in the quaint old 
town, visited the marvellous Wiez collection, 
or the Musies, or grand old St. Gadule, with 
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its wooden pulpit, a chiselled poem of man’s 
fall and redemption. 

One rare summer day we all went to the 
Bois du Cambre, the suburben park of Brus- 
sels. We rode in the American Tramway 


(i. e., horse-cars without bell punches); the | 


girls were all aglow at the prospect of woods 
and fields. On arriving at the Bois, we could 
not keep our charity orphan line; some of us 
even tried riding a shaggy diminutive donkey, 
though the taller ones were not sure as to 
whether they walked or rode. 

After a long ramble, we rested on the grassy 
slope of a hill overlooking a miniature lake, 
some few chatting, but more with ‘‘far-away 
eyes,”’ which recalled dear scenes in the Vater- 


land, or by English meadows ; mine were over | 


the seas, wandering in orchards and lanes with 
one who is “now under the daisies.” We 
junched at a rustic cabaret, with such fragrant 
coffee, nice ‘‘tartines,’’ and honey cakes; 
while there we saw from the windows a gayly- 
dressed company of peasants, with garlands, 
and very merry from a recent wedding. 

Returning home, we chose to separate, some 
going by the carriage road, and a few by the 
adjacent woodland path. Miss Grey and I were 
slightly in advance. Suddenly she clutched 
my arm; by her pallor I thought her about to 
faint. Driving past was an English party—an 
oflicer and two ladies*, he seemed quite discon- 
certed, but a dash of the horses and a turn in 
the road quickly carried them out of sight. 
That night the charming governess told me 
her story. 

‘My parents,”’ said she, “‘belong to the gen- 
try; were formerly rich ; but an unfortunate 
indorsement has left a bare income for their 
support. I am the eldest of three girls. I 
was well educated, and in good health. If I 
were a son, I would feel expected to seek 
employment. 
Of course, 1 met opposition; my aristocratic 
friends ridiculed my independence ; but I pre- 
ferred teaching to adding to father’s heavy 


burden ; or wearing their cast-off finery, as so | 
The officer , 
you saw, | was engaged to. After our misfor- | 
tunes, his family opposed the match, he being | 


many decayed gentlewomen do. 


& younger son in the army. I wrote him a de- 
cisive release. What it cost me nobody knew. 
Soon after I procured this situation, he was 
ordered to a distant port, and I have heard 
and seen nothing until to-day.’’ 


Sunday came; Miss Grey pleaded illness ; no | 


one could have suspected otherwise. Madame 
accompanied us few Protestants to the door of 
the English chapel, and I, as eldest, marshalled 
the girls to our places, Near by was the young 
Officer. I tried to be good, and follow the 
drawled, mutilated liturgy; but Miss Grey’s 
brave attempts and his seemingly cowardly 
desertion were oftener in my mind. Service 
over, I heard him questioning the rusty pew- 


Why not, though a daughter? | 


opener; strengthened by a gold piece, she 
gave him much information. Shades of Puri- 
tan ancestors! do ye ever cross the waters to 
watch with horror your degenerate descend- 
| ants? 

In the evening we were all together in the 
dining hall. Some were playing games, some 
getting up charades, a few dancing, and us 
English-speaking girls trying hard not to pay 
attention to them, but read quietly, when a 
knock came, and then Lisette, the pretty cap- 
crowned waitress, brought a card for ‘“‘ Mees.” 
The governess rose hesitatingly, but went out. 
I afterward learned it bore the following 

| words: ‘‘ You have been unjust and merciless. 
Hear me. GEORGE.”’ 

After a long time she returned; she had 
| been before the “‘Mater Dolorosa,” now she 
resembled the Regina Victoria. Later she 
told me it was all clear; he had ever been 
true; malice and misunderstandings had sepa- 
| rated them. She was too happy in the present 
| to think of the future, and glad to curtain the 
| past. 

I left Brussels in the early spring. My only 
| object at school was the drill in the languages 
| and music; sciences are only peeped at by for- 
eign girls; mathematics and philosophy are 
| undreamt possibilities. Soon after Easter I 
| received Miss Grey’s cards in England. Con- 
| trary to her generous hospitality, we went to 
the village inn, which was delightfully old- 
| Seneaees with the quaintest furniture and 

most obliging of landladies. 
| My heroine was married in the Abbey church, 


with its many inscriptions and statues ; some 
_bore her name. Perhaps not even these old 
| knights were more brave-hearted than this 

gentle bride; her path was strewn with flow- 
| ers, and a merry chime rang in happier days 
| for the English governess. 


thet 
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PERHAPS. 


BY OCTO. 








It may be because I am tired, 
It may be because I am oid, 
It may be because I’ve not riches, 
This world seems so large and so cold. 


It may be because that my children 
Are dead, and too far for to hold; 
It may be because that their father 
Walks also the “streets of gold.” 


It may be because I am dying, 

That the eyes of my spirit, grown bold, 
See glory that’s past the defining 

In a world as eternity old. 





IpLENEs travels slow, and poverty soon 
| overtakes her. 
Lgt your recreation be manly, moderate, and 
lawful; the use of recreation is to strengthen 
, your labor and sweeten your rest. 
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TEN ‘YEARS. 


BY M. M. 8. 








Or picturesque, ‘‘old red school-houses,” 
dear reader, you have doubtless heard and 
read often and enough ; but if my written de- 
scription fails to awaken in your imagination 
the vision of a prettier, more romantic “‘ hall of 
learning’’ than any red school-house could pos- 
sibly be, my pen will have been but an unfaith- 
ful servant to my memory. 

A gothic cottage, situated on a gentile hill- 


side slope, with rose-vines climbing at their | 
own sweet will to its gabled eaves, and sur- | 
rounded by a beautiful flower-garden, where | 


the taller shrubs and bushes strove in vain, by 
their luxuriant growth, to hide the violets and 
daisies that thickly studded the sod beneath, it 
would have seemed more fit had it been made 
a nestling place for young love rather than a 
rendezvous for careless, noisy school- girls. 
Such, however, was the use to which it had 
been devoted by its owner, and this was the 
way in which it happened that he made such 
an appropriation of its beauties. 

The town of C was in every respect a 
growing place ; indeed, some of its inhabitants 
thought that it very nearly approached perfec- 
tion when the new Presbyterian church, with 
its gilded steeple, the town hall, and the court- 
house were completed. But since the social 
lies at the basis of all civil and religious sys- 
tems, and the first men of C , who took so 
much pride in its institutions, were fathers, it 
was not surprising that, when their attention 
was directed to the fact that their town, though 
greatly improved in other respects, as yet 
afforded no proper facilities for the education 
ef their children, more particularly for that 
of their daughters, they regarded the want of 
them a serious defect, for which a remedy 
should immediately be sought. y 

It was at this juncture of affairs that Judge 
Burnett gave the contemplated enterprise great 
impetus, by suggesting Rose Cottage as an eli- 
gible site for a school, and placing it at the dis- 
posal of those particularly interested in the 
new undertaking. Now be it understood that 
the judge in commenting upon the stupidity of 
the builders of Rose Cottage, and the more ex- 
asperating fact of his own stupidity in becom- 
ing its purchaser, had been known to express 
himself in terms not remarkable for their mild- 
ness. For, pretty and convenient as the build- 
ing was, a farmer’s family would have found 








it too small for their accommodation, while it | 


was situated too far from the town to render it 
a suitable residence for those who might other- 
wise have found it desirable. Therefore from 
year to year the cottage had remained unoccu- 
pied, until the judge was fain to find a use for 
it that would reflect any degree of credit upon 





| himself, and really exercised no self-denial in 
yielding it rent-free to the use of the public. 

Through the efforts of others, one willing to 
assume the charge of the school at its estab. 
| lishment was found in the person of Professor 
Neal. And of more importance still, to the 
welfare of the new institution, one and all 
united in giving it their patronage. Young 
ladies who had been sent from home to receive 
advantages which C had hitherto been 
unable to afford, were immediately recalled 
now the defect was remedied, and thus, under 
| most favorable auspices, the school at Rose 
Cottage, which soon after took the name of 
Hillside Seminary, entered upon its existence— 
just ten years ago. 

At the time I, being away from my home, 
received all the particulars concerning it from 
the pen of Berenice, oftener called Berce Bur. 
nett, the judge’s only daughter and my dear 
friend. As one of its prospective pupils, they 
were, of course, very interesting to me—how 
the tiny parlor and dining-room had been 
thrown into one, which was to be used as a 
school-room ; to what use other apartments in 
the house had been put ; and, of paramount im- 
portance, how she appropriated the choicest 
seat in this new school-room, to be occupied 
by herself and myself. 

When I came to take possession of it, I fully 
approved her selection. 4a little bay-window 
that commanded an agreeable out-look away 
over hills and fields to the sky-touched moun- 
tains in the biue distance, it was situated nel- 
ther directly under the professor’s espionage, 
| nor so far out of his range of vision as to make 
him suspicious of our every movement ; every 
school-girl, that is or has been, will recognize 
how great were its advantages. More than 
ever were we convinced of them by the envk 
ous glances bestowed upon the desk by some 
of our senior schoolmates. 

Stately Kate Sterne thought the presumption 
of those children (we were only fifteen then) 
quite intolerable, and did not scruple to ae- 
quaint us with the fact. Studious Fannie Tyne 
sighed for the comparative seclusion of the 
bay-window ; and numerous others at differ- 
| ent times threatened to present their superior 
claims to Professor Neil, and then submit the 
matter to his arbitration. 

Oftentimes I would have surrendered our 
| much- contested title to it at discretion, but 
| Berce said ‘‘ No, possession was nine points of 
| the law, she believed; and as to the other 
| point, viz., Professor Neal’s permission to de- 
prive us of it, they might get it if they could;” 
this last with a little defiant shake of the head, 
for Beree knew very welLin whom she trusted 
when that trust was placed in Professor Neal. 
So, despite opposition, we kept our chosen 
place until our right to it was recognized by 
all, and day after day Berce Burnett sat there 
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by my side, her face outlined against its back- 
ground of flowers and trees, being to me the 
dearest object upon which my eyes rested dur- 
ing all the long school hours, our girlhood’s 
friendship becoming stronger and sweeter 
through our constant intercourse. 

Under Professor Neal’s guidance the school 
prospered greatly ; satisfied with his position, 


those who installed him therein were pleased | 
with the manner in which he discharged his | 


duties, therefore it seemed highly probable that 
his reign, after it had already lasted three 
years, would be of still longer continuance. 
Such, however, was not to be the case; for 
unforeseen circumstances obliged the worthy 


professor to resign his trust, to the sorrow and | 


regret of all concerned, just as Berce and I 
were entering upon what was to be the last 
year in our school life. 

Another person qualified to fill his place 
could not immediately be found, but in the 
mean time an under teacher presided, and 
school exercises were not interrupted. Rather, 
their form was gone through with as usual; 


some of the students, perhaps, performed their | 
duties quite as conscientiously and well as if | 
| to keep a company in suspense with regard to 


the necessity for doing so had not been re- 
moved ; but I very much fear that Berce and 
I could not have been classed among their 
number. The soft May days, with perfumes 
of spring flowers and budding leaves in their 
breath, were suggestive only, it seemed to us, 
of pleasure and ease, and while we might do 
80 with impunity, 
ourselves to their influence. 

Text-books in those days were usefal chiefly 
in their capacity of shields to volumes of a 
more entertaining nature. 
morning about a week after Professor Neal 
had left us, I had been whiling away the time, 
very much to my own satisfaction, living amid 


the scenes and with the characters my author’s | 
imagination had so vividly depicted. Closing | 
| opinion, wonderfully wise on ail other snb- 


the book with a sigh when its end was reached, 
my mind still busied itself with the thoughts 
and feelings it had awakened. Its heroine had 
been charming, after the manner of heroines; 
and wondering whether so much beauty and 


grace were ever to be found in real life, I | 


looked at one and another of the young faces 
grouped around me, while mentally I was 
making up into sums total the personal charms 


of the most attractive, and comparing results | 


with the ideal that had for a time past occupied 
my imagination. Berce came under my in- 
spection at length ; and, as fairas any of my | 
dream ladies, her appearance banished any 


doubts I might have had as to the possibility 


of such existing in the flesh. 

Thad always heard my friend called “ pretty,” 
a term, by the way, that is very indefinite in 
its signification, and had always thought her 
80 myself, I suppose ; 


| Listless and indolent, 


unhesitatingly we yielded | 
, Conversation with Mr. 
| departure, and Mr. Hart immediately assumed 


And, as usual, one | 


but it was not until then | 
that her beauty was made manifest to me as in | 


a revelation. What time, therefore, could be 
found more fitting in which to tell of the large 
eyes, whose light was brilliant now, and now 
so soft and tender, of the heavy masses of 
light brown hair that matched them in tint, 
and of the long, curling lashes of a contrast- 
ing color, that cast shadows in their shining 
depths? Roses bloomed on the fair, round 
cheek only when her heart spoke through its 
messengers to them; but full and ripely-red 
the lips, that opened to display such beautiful 
pearls, were perfect in form and coloring, 
with one white hand 
holding a book whose pages her eyes never 
sought, while the other supported her partly- 
bowed head, she looked like some artist’s im- 
personation of the ‘‘dolce far niente.’’ 

But my reverie was broken, and Berce looked 
interested, when, after a premonitory tap had 
been given, the school-room door opened to 


| admit two gentlemen, in one of whom we re- 
| cognized Mr. Bell, a patron of the school, and 


in the other the gentleman who in all proba- 


| bility was to be its new principal. 


With a prefatory ahem! and the benevolent 
smile of one who, while he has it in his power 


some information he possesses of interest to 


| them, chooses rather to gratify their curiosity 


at once, Mr. Bell confirmed our suspicions by 
introducing the stranger to us as “Mr. Hart, 
Professor Neal's successor.”? Then, after a 
few words spoken in acknowledgment of the 
introduction, and a few more added in an aside 
dell, the latter took his 


the duties of his new position. 
For one week we had been looking forward 
to this stranger’s appearance among us, and 


' naturally had formed many conjectures as to 


what he would be like, and how we should like 
him. Professor Neal had been a middle-aged 
gentleman, learned in the classics, and, in our 


jects; I think we were united in the expecta- 


| tion that his successor would be similar to him 


in most respects. No wonder was it, there- 


| fore, that our astonishment, and, in some cases 


amusement, even before it was possible for us 
to express them fully in words, were made 
known to each other equally as well by the 
significant looks and signs that circulated freely 
when we found him to be not an elderly and 
sedate, but a young, fashionably-attired, and 
decidedly handsome man. The confident ease 
and self-possession of his manner would have 
| bespoken him, perhaps,-some twenty-eight 
years of intercourse with the world; but a cer- 
tain boyish frankness that lurked in his smile, 


| and betrayed itself at times in the impulsive- 
| ness of his movements, might have led a care- 


ful observer to deduct three or four from that 
limited number. 
Berce, I have said, manifested some interest 
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in them when Mr. Bell and his companion en- 
tered the room ; but after she had seen them, 
all signs of it, if she still felt any, vanished ; 
and she was quite as indifferent to everything | 
that was transpiring around her, after their | 
coming, as she was before. 

At recess, aniong the groups that gathered | 
here and there, the subdued tones of the con- 
versation, together with the stealthy glances | 
and occasional bursts of laughter that accom- 
panied it, plainly denoted who and what was 
the subject of it all. Various were the opin- 
ions given concerning Mr. Hart and his capa- 
bilities for the situation he had taken; but 
Berce, sitting quietly at her desk, refused to 
give the talk countenance either by word or 
look. It was not until we had parted from | 
our schoolmates, and were pursuing our home- 
ward way, which lay in a direction opposite to 
theirs, alone, that she gave vent to the vexa- 
tion and dissatisfaction which I had suspected 
lay hidden beneath the indifferent demeaner | 
she had maintained during the day. 

“A delightful prospect, truly!’ she ex- 
claimed ; then throwing her books upon the 
greensward, where, in the shade of the wood, 
we were in the habit of tarrying every after- 
noon to talk over the events of the day, and 
seating herself beside them. Curt and sharp 
those few words, spoken in a voice quivering 
with unmistakable passion, expressed her feel- 
ings fully. 

Half laughing at, yet half deprecating the 
prejudice she seemed to have conceived against 
the new head of our school, I asked in what 
the “delightful prospect’’ consisted. 

‘“Why in the fact that we are to have such a 
grand gentleman to exercise authority over us 
in the future, to be sure; how can you ask? 
Can it be possible that you do not consider 
yourself highly privileged in being destined to 
receive instruction from this handsome, accom- 
plished, and elegant man? for I assure you I 
heard him pronounced to be af this more than 
once this morning by the admirers, which, as 
it appears, he has already found among his 
pupils.” And then, descending from irony to 
commonplace protest. ‘Really, Ishould have 
thought that the person or persons who had this 
matter in charge might have had better sense 
than to have placed such a person over a school 
likeours, Half the girls, Isuppose, will be quite 
silly enough to consider it their duty to fall in 
love with him without delay. And he, doubt- 
less, with the conceit natural to his sex and 
class, will think himself ‘monarch of all he 
surveys.’ Of favoritism, and the jealousies 
and strife of which it will be the cause, I see 
noend. Bah! it’s disgusting!’ and with this 
peroration, Berce gave me an opportunity to 
say a word on the subject. But all my argu- 
ments to the effect that having this young man 
for a teacher might not prove so disagreeable 
as she imagined, produced no visible change 











in her opinions concerning him. On the con- 
trary, she declared, at length, that if such a 
thing was practicable, she would break her 
connection with “ Hillside Seminary”’ at once, 

“What would I dc then, Berce?’’ disconso- 


lately. 


“Oh, if I went elsewhere, you would go, too, 
of course !’’ and so we parted. 
On the next and all succeeding days, how- 


ever, we continued to attend school as usual, 


for Berce, though apt to talk rashly, was too 
wise to act upon impulse, even in matters of 
slight importance. 

Contrary to her predictions, our little world 
was not revolutionized by the introduction of 
an unexceptionable male element into its midst, 
nor were the course of its affairs materially 
changed thereby. That Mr. Hart was equal 
to all the demands made of him, was not to 
be questioned, and, cOmbining dignity witha 
rare geniality inherent in his nature, he never 
failed to command respect, while he won an 
enviable place in the esteem of all. 

Berce was the exception to this rule, that 
otherwise would have been nniversal; the 
hostility with which she had at first regarded 
him having been in no wise diminished by the 
entire absence of all those effects of which she 
had believed his coming amongst us would be 
the cause. Of its existence he appeared tobe 
as unconscious as he certainly was unmindfal 
Oftentimes I wondered how it were possible 
that Berce, so beautiful and talented, could be 
brought daily under his notice without attract 
ing his attention more strongly than she seemed 
todo. Once I thought I had reason to believe 
that he regarded her with more interest than 
was apparen*, for when she was unaware of 
it I saw his gaze linger long upon her face, 
while an expression came into his eyes that 
was of itself a contradiction of his assumed 
indifference ; but other than this, neither look 
nor sign came to confirm the belief until, as I 
shall relate, I had positive proof that it was 
not without foundation. 

I have said that the path leading to Berce’s 
home and my own lay in different directions 
from those taken by our schoolmates, but have 
omitted to state that upon the first day of his 
arrival we had been informed that Mr. Hart 
had found a boarding-place in a house situated 
near our homes. 

This fact had not failed to excite some - 
prehension at the time, lest the privacy of our! 
homeward walks might come to be invaded, 
and Berce particularly was fully prepared t 
resent any such intrusion. But weeks passed 
by in which our fears proved quite vain ; there 
fore they had been almost forgotten when at 
last they were realized. 

As usual one afternoon, we were sitting in 
the shade, made by a group of pine trees, 
which we by courtesy called ‘The Grove,” 
when Mr. Hart, passing by, saw and there 
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ppon joined us there. Berce had gathered in 
her apron some of the pine cones that thickly 
strewed the ground, and sat with her face 
turned from the road as she tossed them one 
after another on the little brook that ran by 
our retreat, lading each with a hope that was 
to be realized or disappointed as its tiny vessel 
sank or swam. Mr. Hart’s approach, there- 
fore, though perceived by me, was unknown 
to her until he made her aware of his presence 
by taking one of the cones from her lap, and 
saying, as he smiled down into her eyes, with 
a look that might have spoken to her of many 
things, ‘‘Lladeit withatruce.”” Thenhethrew 
it on the stream, and, without waiting to see 
its fate, before Berce had sufficiently recovered 
from her surprise to frame the haughty reply 
which he seemed instinctively to know trem- 
bled on her lips, he turned. and laughingly 
asked of me permission ‘‘to make our company 
a crowd ;’’ a request which, listening to the 
counsels of the “imp of the perverse,’ I very 
readily and graciously granted. In the con- 
yersation that followed, he and I were for 
some time the only participants; but before 
we separated, Berce took part in it also, to my 
secret amusement as well as satisfaction. 

We had hitherto known Mr. Hart only in his 
official capacity ; but that afternoon, ignoring 
our mutual relations, he was only the polite 
gentleman in ladies’ society. I had always 
thought him talented and handsome ; I found 
him witty and entertaining as well; pos- 
sessed, too, of the rare power of mingling in 


, hisconversation wisdom and folly in agreeable 


proportions, so that while the wisdom never 
savored of egotism or pedantry, the nonsense 
was quite as far removed from silliness. I 
recognized his fascinations, and acknowledged 
them. Perbaps, had not my heart at the time 
been wholly and entirely another’s, that strong- 
hold might have been in jeopardy. As it was, 
I could greatly admire, yet only like, while I 
found delightful occupation building ‘‘Cha- 


teaux d’Espagne,’’ in which Berce reigned a | 


queen. 

I have said that before our interview with 
Mr. Hart came to an end, Berce had softened 
alittle her demeanor towards him, that had at 
first been mostrigid. It may have been owing 
to this that so short a time elapsed before he 
joined us again in our accustomed resting- 
place in the grove. When he came there 
again, it was evidently because he found it to 
be our pleasure as well as his own to have him 
do so. 

Little by little Berce’s studied reserve wore 
away as we became better acquainted with 
Mr. Hart, and circumstances, being propitious, 
forwarded the intercourse that I surmised was 
constantly becoming pleasanter to her, loth 
as she was to admit the fact, if fact it was, 
when an incident occurred that threatened to 
end it by building up anew the barriers to it, 
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that I had been glad to believe were fast disap- 
pearing. 

A short time after taking charge of our 
school, Mr. Hart had proposed that two new 
classes should be formed in it, one of which 
should undertake the study of the more diffi- 
cult parts of geometry and trigonometry, while 
the other directed its attention to chemistry. 
By performing their own experiments, and 
endeavoring to make the knowledge thus ob- 
tained useful and practical, the members of 
the latter class were expected to gain a better 
understanding of their subject than is usually 
acquired by merely passing over the words of 
the text-book. He had said that joining either 
of these classes would be an entirely optional 
matter with the scholars themselves, but if 
any did so, he wished them to understand that 
hard study would be necessary if they wished 
to derive any materia! benefit from their pur- 
suit; and that, without such application, any 
time devoted to them would be worse than 
lost. 

Both classes when organized were small, but 
composed, as I think he had expected them to 
be, of those who ranked highest among our 
scholars. There was no little rivalry, there- 
fore, among their members, each striving to 
excel in gaining clear and definite views of the 
subject under their consideration, as well as in 
their method of expressing them in recitation. 
No inducement was offered to excite their am- 
bition, nor was any needed other than their 
desire to do credit to themselves and their 
teacher. 

One day, however, the subject of the next 
day’s lesson being of importance, and one to 
which he desired them to give particular atten- 
tion, Mr. Hart told the class in geometry (of 
which Berce was a member) that, after it had 
been recited, if he found it possible to do so, 
he would decide who among their number 
most thoroughly understood the subject, and 
then would give them the benefit of his deci- 
sion. After this announcement, that every 
one would do her best was quite certain; 
and upon the next day, when the recitation 
was to take place, the geometry lesson took 
precedence of all others, in some cases not a 
little to their detriment. Every moment that 
could be spared or stolen from other duties 
was devoted to the perfecting of it; Berce 
alone, either from too great confidence in her 
power to excel, or the want of a desire to do 
so, letting the minutes pass by unimproved. 

Although in the morning her “ Legendre,” 
with its yellow leather covers, for a time held 
a prominent place on her desk, I knew that 
the attention she had given to its dry truths 
was not sufficient to make her master of them. 
I ventured to hint as much once, and asked 
her ‘‘why she was not more studious.” But, 
upon her replying carelessly, ‘‘There’s time 
enough, my dear; never fear for me,” I con- 
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cluded that I was troubling myself unneces- 
sarily. However, when only a half-hour of 
the time available for preparation remained, 
Berce seemed suddenly to become conscious of 
the deficiency of her own, and evidently then 
did her best to remedy it; too late, as after- 
ward appeared. 

In the first part of the recitation, she acquit- 
ted herself creditably as usual; but as it pro- 
gressed, and more difficult parts came under 
the notice of the class, that her knowledge .of 
them was at least very superficial became very 
apparent. Too proud to receive the aid that 
it was necessary should be given to enable her 
to return any answers whatever, she allowed 
question after question to pass her by without 
making an effort to reply to them; and in the 
demonstration of the problem that ended the 
recitation, she likewise failed utterly. The 
crimson that burned on either cheek testified 
to the mortification she felt, that was in no wise 
lessened by the fact that it had been caused 
by her own negligence. 

Would not he be offended, I wondered, that 
she should so entirely have disregarded his 
special request, the first he had ever made of 
his pupils, and one which all others had shown 
themselves eager to gratify? Would it not 
weaken the friendship that had been growing 
up between the two? A friendship about 
which ere another hour had passed I had 
ceased to conjecture, believing that it had 
ceased to exist, for Berce’s trials for the day 
had not ended with her first unfortunate 
failure, 

The algebra class, which recited during the 
last hour of the afternoon session, had also, as 
it happened, a very difficult problem to dispose 
of; one which, even after Mr. Hart had given 
it a most lucid explanation, Berce declared 
herself incapable of understanding. Where- 
upon he desired her to remain after school had 
been dismissed, when he would endeavor, if 
possible, to make it clearer to her, since the 
class had already given it more time than was 
desirable, and its other members needed no 
more instruction with regard toit. Ah! even 
I was angry then. To be detained was igno- 
miny to the youngest scholars ; a means which 
was seldom resorted to, in order to obtain per- 
fect lessons from them ; certainly, in this case, 
the use of it might have been avoided. And 
Berce, as might have been expected, was an- 
grier still; #0 angry that two tears forced 
themselves from her eyes, whose burning light 
one would have thought might have denied 
them existence. That it did not do so was to 
be deprecated, since, in still further diminish- 
ing her self-satisfaction, they served to increase 
her dissatisfaction with others. 

The usual torms having been gone through 
with, school was dismissed. I had éxpected to 
see Berce openly defy Mr. Hart’s authority by 
leaving the house with the rest, but was grati- 





fied to see her respect it by remaining at her 
desk. That she would resent the use he had 
made of it, however, by placing herself beyond 
its influence for the future, I did not for a mo. 
ment doubt; therefore I was somewhat sur. 
prised when, the next morning having arrived, 
I found her waiting for my coming, to accom. 
pany me as usual to Hillside. No lingering 
shadow was visible in her bright face, nor did 
she in any way allude to the occurrences of 
the previous afternoon, until, my curiosity get- 
ting the better of some little reserve I felt, I 
broached the subject myself. Then she laughed 
a little, blushed more, and ended the answer 
she made to my query with the ejaculatory 
words, ‘“‘Oh, weli, he was so kind!’’ spoken 
only half as carelessly as she had intended 
them to be. 

And this was the result I had feared. Verily 
things had gone contrary, though very agreea- 
bly, as it appeared, so I would be contrary, 
too, and sarcastic. 

“Kind in giving you extra and strictly pri- 
vate lessons in algebra? Doubtless, very! 1 
am glad you could appreciate such kindness.” 

‘Now, Nell, don’t be hateful!l’’ and the 
red lips kept the shape of the words that 
had escaped thein ; that is (perhaps I had bet- 
ter explain), expressed by their pretty pout 
her mingled feelings of annoyance and amuse 
ment as plainly as did the words themselves, 

But I was not to be overcome so soon, and 
asked again, “‘ You understand it thoroughly 
now, I suppose ?”’ 

“Understand what?” 

“That problem of which Mr. Hart was 9 
kind as to give you a second explanation, of 
course ; of what else have I been talking for the 
last five minutes? Really, your wits seem to 
be wool-gathering, my dear ; it is to be hoped 
that last evening you were better able to fix 
your attention upon the subject under discus- 
sion.”’ 

That Berce’s serenity of mind was not to be 
disturbed just then by any insinuations I might 
make, was quite evident when an “‘Oh, pshaw!” 
was the only answer she vouchsafed to this 
rather sour speech; therefore, since I found 
her disinclined to do so, I said no more about 
the subject. Nor did I learn the nature of her 
interview with Mr. Hart untila long time after 
it had transpired. 

Its events, however, whatever they were, did 
not banish him from our society. Again and 
again he joined us as we tarried on our home 
ward walk, until the grove became a very 
trysting place, where day after day we lin- 
gered until the lengthening shadows of even- 
ing warned us away. Sometimes listening t 
the poems of the “‘grand old masters,’’ whose 
‘footsteps echo along the corridors of time;” 
whose words are echoes never, but real sounds 
still, sublime and true. Oftener choosing to 
hear the songs of our later poets, masters too, 
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as they are. And to their rhymes was lent | September days, that called us back to books 


“the beauty of a voice,’’ whose exquisite mod- 
ulation and perfect tone enhanced, not a little, 
our appreciation of them. 

The remembrance of those times is pleasant, 
ah, so pleasant to me yet; the soft sighing of 
the wind among pine trees never comes to me 
now, but there drifts to me on it some frag- 
ment of verse, some thought, or some sensa- 
tion known in those by-gone hours. Sweet to 
me, what must it be to them who through its 
influences were drawn nearer ia heart and life? 

Vacation came at length to vary the routine 
of the days, but our intercourse with Mr. Hart 
was only to be interrupted by it, not ended, 
for our teacher was to be returned to us at its 
close. 

We had learned that he had almost finished 
his law studies, preparatory to being admitted 
to the bar, when Professor Neal, a friend of 
his father’s, who had known him when a col- 
lege student, had applied to him to take the 
situation, which otherwise he would have been 
obliged to leave vacant for the remainder of a 
term that was just commencing. 

Thinking that, for a time at least, the novelty 
of the occupation would prevent its being irk- 
some, and knowing also that aside from its du- 
ties he would have sufficient leisure in which 
to complete his studies, he determined to oblige 
the professor by granting his request. He had 
not intended remaining with us at the farthest 
longer than the one session; but when, at its 
close, all those interested in the school were so 
urgent and sincere in their expressed desire 
that he should continue his connection with it 
another term at least, he yielded to their en- 
treaties. 

He told us he had done so, mentioning that 
many were desirous of his return; but frankly 
adding that he had chiefly consulted his own 
pleasure in the matter, theirs being only a 
secondary consideration. He liked his situa- 
tion, and was very much interested in the senior 
class (our class by the way); therefore was 
Well pleased to retain his place until at the end 
of the next term its members should graduate. 
So we parted with the hope of soon meeting 
again. 

I thought that something like a shadow of 
Tegret, a sense of something wanting to round 
them into completeness, marred for Berce the 
brightness of the first days that followed the 
parting ; but this vanished as the weeks passed 
by; why should it not, when every passing 
day diminished by a day’s length its cause? 

And I was so happy then, that I did not be- 
lieve that anything could disturb my joy and 
contentment for a moment that left that hap- 
piness uninvaded. Supremely happy, as we 
May be but once in a life-time, as the many 
hever are. So for me the summer passed only 
too quiekiy, and autumn took me by surprise 
when she commenced dealing forth her sweet 


| 
| 


| appearance.”’ 


and study. Yet it was not unwillingly that 1 
hearkened to her call, and, for the last time, 
took up anew the broken thread of school 
duties. 

The fame of ‘Hillside Seminary” had been 
on the increase ever since its first establish- 
ment, and at length, those who came to C—— 
from other towns to attend it, constituted fully 
half of the number of its pupils. Mrs. Doctor 
Curtis, a friend of my mother’s, had told me 
that a niece of her husband’s, one Miriam 
Brent, would spend the winter with them, 
partly for the purpose of so doing; and had 
requested my aid in making her sojourn with 
us agreeable. 

This circumstance, which had almost faded 
from my mind, was recalled at length by Mr. 
Hart, who asked me one day whether, among 
the strangers who had come among us, I had 
noticed her particularly. 

**No,”’ Lanswered. ‘‘Why should I?” 

‘*Because she has such an exquisite face, 
and is—is, 1 think, rather distinguished in her 
The last part of the sentence, 


| being evidently a second thought, sounded 
| constrained after the warmth expressed in the 
| first. 


‘Do you know her? That is, had you any 
previous acquaintance with her before she 
came here?” asked Berce. 

‘No personal acquaintance, no;”’ and then 


| Miss Brent ceased to be the subject of our con- 





versation. 

The next day, however, I sought her out, 
both by inquiry and observation; as a result 
of the latter process I did not find in my own 
aconfirmation of Mr. Hart’s opinion expressed 
in his-declaration that she had ‘‘an exquisite 
face.”? Her eyes were, I thought, too large to 
harmonize with her other features, and though 
fair enough, I did not deem her face unusually 
attractive. 

It was not until familiarity with it had taught 
me how the lights and shadows that darkened 
and brightened the dove-gray eyes with rapid 
changes, could render them wonderfully ex- 
pressive ; how her hair, light in tint and soft 
as silk, seemed to have caught a trick of 
curling from twining grape-vine tendrils, and 
lay crisped up in tiny ringlets whenever it 
could escape from the bondage of order; and 


| made me note more carefully how perfectly 
formed were the rather diminutive features, 


that I came to know his estimate of it to have 
been more correct than my own. Time, how- 
ever, though it had convinced me of her attract- 
iveness, had brought to my heart no love for 
this Miriam Brent. Others bore witness that 


| she was possessed of every amiable virtue ; she 
'might have been, without my feelings being 
altered thereby; for by these very qualities, 


together with her other charms, she seemed to 
be winning an allegiance, upon the faithfulness 
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of which depended, as I believed, the happi- 
ness of one whose happiness was very dear to 
me. 

Ambitious, not of excelling others but of 
gaining knowledge, which she sought with a 
persevering effort that put to shame the sur- 


face application which young students gene- | 
rally denominate study ; at first it seemed only | 


natural that Mr. Hart should desire to give her 
all the assistance which it was in his power to 
render; but when his every spare moment was 
devoted to her, when every recess time found 
him at her desk busied with some Latin trans- 
lation, or other research which they had un- 
dertaken independently of school lessons, his 
zeal began to appear overstrained, unless it 
was excited by some other motive than the de- 
sire of encouraging and aiding a talented pupil. 

Something of this soon came to be evident to 
the scholars generally, and they began to jest 
and talk about Miriam Brent and Mr. Hart, 
coupling their names, and saying the pretty 
stranger had left all our native beauty in the 
background, and wondering why she claimed 
so much of our handsome teacher’s attention, 
which hitherto had been more equally distri- 
buted. 

Berce’s name had never been made the sub- 
ject of snch playful raillery, since our acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Hart, other than that formed 
at school, had been known only to ourselves. 
And she gave the subject no heed for a time; 
but at length a little frosty reserve was visible 
in her manner toward him; so slight that it 
might have escaped the notice of an observer 
less interested than myself. A reserve that I 
also had unwittingly contracted, and there- 
fore the confidence that by tacit consent had 
existed between us and our teacher was insi- 
diously invaded. Yet he seemed to entertain 
no suspicions that a change had taken place in 
us until the time came when he fully realized 
the fact. 

An Indian summer day, blushing through 
the pines, had wooed us to visit the grove once 
more one afternoon in autumn, which, of late, 
bleak winds had rendered cold and desolate. 
We were about leaving it again, when Mr. 
Hart met us there. Excusing himself for being 
so late, he said, ‘‘Miss Brent having a book 
which he desired, he had accompanied her home 
to obtain it.”” Then Berce, without turning 
her eyes toward him, said, in a tone so cold 
and careless as to be almost insolent, that 
“Mr. Hart seemed to entertain the belief that 
his presence there was expected ; if he did so, 
she would beg leave to inform him that ‘The 
Grove’ had been an especial rendezvous of ours 
before we had known of his existence ; a fact 
which she hoped would convince him that we 
might still occasionally frequent it without re- 
quiring his presence there also.” 

Had she struck him in the face with her soft 
hand he could not have appeared more utterly 


astonished than he did upon hearing her sweet, 
mellow voice take such a hard tone to utter 
words whose significance was more bitter than 
were the words themselves. But with an effort 
he recove from his evident surprise before 





| she had finfShed speaking, and made no other 





reply to them than the one that might have 
been taken from the polite adieux he made 
us almost immediately afterward. The book 
which he carried he had handed to me, saying, 
‘*Miss Brent had given him permission to ex. 
tend the loan of it to us.’’ And upon looking at 
its title, I found it to be one which Berce and 
I had often, in his hearing, expressed a desire 
to read. 

‘**Let us say no more about it, Nell, please,” 
Berce said, after he had left us, when I would 
have spoken of what had just occurred between 
them. Seeing how earnest it was, I could not 
do otherwise than respect her request, and for 
a long time after that last meeting in the pine 
grove, Mr. Hart’s name was never mentioned 
by either of usin other than the most casual 
manner. 

At Christmas, although the session through 
which he had stipulated to remain at Hillside 
was only half completed, he resigned his posi- 
tion of principal to one whom he had found 
willing to occupy his place ; mentioning to none 
the reasons which he might have had for his 
altered plans. 

To have said that the life had gone out of 
our school when he left it, would not have been 
saying too much. Every one and everything 
seemed to miss his spirited direction and over- 
sight. 

And Berce—I pitied her in those days that 
followed his departure, loth as I was to 
yield her, even in thought, a tribute of pity; 
for 1 knew she was struggling to be strong 
and self-sustained, when, being a woman, her 
strength was only weakness. She would con- 
quer, though, in time, I thought, hopefully. 
She must, for no one so unworthy as she be 
lieved him who had betrayed its trust to be, 
could long retain a hold upon her pure, true 
heart. Her respect for him must be gone; 
therefore, any warmer feelings which she 
might have entertained for him would die, too, 
naturally. 

But, meanwhile, she drooped and failed, 
both in health and spirits. Friends said hard 
study was the cause of her depression, never 
once suspecting the true one; so, when our 
‘* Alma Mater’ had enrolled our names among 
the number of her graduates, Berce, at her 
father’s desire, went away from C to 
join a company of relatives and friends who 
were to spend the summer, seeking health and 
amusement in the pure air of some mountain 
resort. 

Letters brought me tidings of her at stated 
intervals during the season, but they were all 
very unsatisfactory missives. Abounding in 
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accounts of where their party went, and what 
they did, collectively; but saying very little 
about herself, of whom I most desired to hear. 
At length, however, there came one that did so, 
and it nade me sadder than ail the rest had done. 

She wrote that ‘‘the summer being over, she 
would soon return home, notwithstanding her 
friends’ entreaties for her to remain with them 
during the winter to enjoy a taste of city life. 
She was tired of gayety ; tired of everything, 
she believed, but the thought that soon she 
would be with me again, her dearest friend.”’ 

I was just about going to C to make 
some social visits when I received this letter, 
and as I drove hither, after reading it, my 
mind continued to be occupied with the thought 
of Berce to which it had given rise. There- 
fore, when, upon entering the village, I saw 
the name ‘‘ Robert Hart’’ blazoned upon a law- 
yer’s sign that was displayed upon the front 
of a neat little office in M Street, it was 
not wonderful that at first I was inclined to 
think the unexpected vision a spectral illusion, 
occasioned by thesubjectof my recent thoughts, 
rather than a reality. 

Of its real existence, however, I was con- 
vinced, when, a little farther on, I met none 
other than Mr. Hart’s self. So pleased was I 
to see him again that I forgot the resentment 
that for so long a time even a chance thought 
of him had been sufficient to awaken in my 
mind; and, stopping my pony to exchange 
greetings with him, 1 received in return to my 
own one that was apparently quite as cordial 
and sincere. He was accompanied by a gen- 
tlman whom he introduced to me as “Mr. 








_ Hughes ;’’ so we parted, after he. had asked 


permission to see me again véry soon. 

An hour later I was destined to see the two 
gentlemen again, and this time Mr. Hughes, 
at least, appeared under circumstances much 
more interesting than the very commonplace 
ones that had characterized our first meeting. 
And since his conduct then led me to suppose 
afact that served as the key toa more satis- 
factory explanation of other facts than I would 
otherwise have been able to have given them, 
Iconceived a decided liking to the gentleman, 
which prepossession I have never had cause to 
reconsider. 

It happened on this wise: at the time, I was 
calling upon an acquaintance who resided op- 
posite Dr. Curtis’ home. Sitting by an upper 
window as I talked with my friend, my atten- 
tion was attracted by the opening of a door 
over the way. Mr. Hart emerged therefrom. 
“Ah!” thought 1; but my thought had searcely 
completed itself (what it was it is not neces- 
sary to say) ere Mr. Hughes followed him. 


Then when Mr. Hart, having nodded a smiling | 
| so, beeause, when Doctor and Mrs. Curtis had 


| Jearned her intention of leaving them, they 


good-morning to the lady who stood in the 
hall, walked away, Mr. Hughes lingered still, 


and in the shadow of the doorway pressed a | 
g0od-by kiss on Miriam Brent’s upturned lips. | 





Only a moment, then the door closed between 
the two, and I, who had witnessed the tender 
parting, had, to my eternal credit be it said, 
presence of mind enough to restrain giving 
expression to the surprise it caused me. Not 
even the little ejaculatory ‘‘oh!’’ that comes so 
naturally to woman’s lips had escaped mine, 
therefore my knowledge was unshared even 
by the lady who sat near me at the time. As 
might have been expected, it led me to indulge 
in that process ‘‘ of comparing facts with facts, 
and newly-acquired facts with others to which 
they have a known relation,’’ which is the 
especial prerogative of an active, inquiring 
mind. And since my deduction and inquiries 
led me to the discovery of gratifying truth, 
they were not made in vain. 

As one of their immediate results, her other 
visitors having been gone only a short time, 
Miriam Brent had another in the person of 
myself; and during my stay with her, as deli- 
cately as might be, I told her I had witnessed 
the kiss she had given and taken a few mo- 
ments before ; then, assuring her that my mo- 
tive for so doing arose from no idle curiosity, I 
asked “‘ What was this Mr. Hughes to her?’’ 
And, with the same spirit in which I had asked 
the question, it was answered, Miriam Brent 
thereby convincing me that she was as trust- 
worthy as she was trusting. Nor did our con- 
fidence in each other end here, when it had 
commenced. I found myself talking to her of 
my plans and expectations as freely as though 
the friendship which I already felt for her had 
been of months rather than of an _ hour’s 
growth. And she told me more of herself and 
of her past life than I had known before. 

One year ago, she said, her father had died, 
leaving her alone in the world and penniless. 
At the time she was betrothed to Mr. Hughes; 
but both were young, and he had not yet 
finished the study of the profession upon which 
he must depend for a livelihood. Therefore 
she had obtained a situation as governess, 
and was preparing to enter upon its duties; 
when, very unexpectedly to herself, she had 
received Doctor Curtis’ invitation for her to 
spend the winter with him in C She 
had determined to accept it, however, and, 
instead of becoming a teacher at once, for 
the winter months at least to be a scholar at 
‘* Hillside.” 

Then she told me, so simply and sweetly 
that I loved her for the telling, how kind Mr. 
Hart had been to her “for Fred’s sake’’—Fred 
Hughes and he, it appears, had always been 
intimate friends ; and how, through his efforts 
and influence, he had had a very desirable 
situation ready for her acceptance, if she had 
made application for it. She had never done 





had effectually prevented her from putting it 
into execution. ‘They had no daughters of 
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their own,” they said, “‘and since she already 
occupied a daughter’s place in their hearts, 
she must fill one in their home also, until the 
time should come when some one would call 
upon her to hold in his another still more im- 
portant.’” And when the doctor learned that 
the one who sometime would make such a de- 
mand was a young medical student, with good 
recommendation, but as yet without practice, 
he had at once, with characteristic generosity, 
associated him in his own extensive practice, 
which he suddenly found himself unable to 
care for without further assistance. 

Sweet Miriam Brent! She deserved all her 
good fortune. That I should so long have 
avoided her who had won the hearts of all 
others, was attributable only to the strength 
of an unfounded prejudice. 

Berce returned as she had expected to do 
before the winter came, and I was doubly glad 
to welcome her home, one reason for my being 
so resting in the belief that among her home 
friends she would find more congenial com- 
pany than she had met abroad. And I was 
right, it seemed, for ere many months had 
elapsed, from among their number she had 
chosen a life-companion. 


This morning I have been to ‘Rose Cot- 
tage,’’ for ‘‘ Rose Cottage’’ is still in existence, 
notwithstanding it has lost its individuality, 
and now occupies a place secondary in impor- 
tance, as a wing to the beautiful mansion 
that graces the hillside where once it stood 
alone. Nor is my visit there an unusual oc- 
currence, for almost as frequently as in the 
days of “lang syne’’ do my steps tend in its 
direction. The pleasant apartment that made 
such a pretty school-room looks even prettier 
as a family sitting-room, where Berce's sewing- 
chair occupies the bay-window, and another, 
well-cushioned and capacious, which little 
voices call ‘‘ papa’s own,”’ stands in the place 
of authority where once stood the principal’s 
desk. 

But the winds from the ‘‘isle of the long- 
ago”’ must hae been fresher and stronger 
than they are wont to be, or my memory’s 
harp attuned to be more perfectly responsive 


banish joy and light from my life, I cannot 
write. Ah, well! ah, well! 
“Some may grasp, some must resign, 

Some drink life’s rue, and some its wine.” 
Then why should I mourn that the ten years 
which haye given to Berce all her heart’s de. 
sire have left me desolate? ‘Oh, ye of little 
faith !’’ do you not know, can you not believe, 
that 

“God will make the balance good?” 
that, with fine gold in the hereafter, He will 
outweigh the little dust of our sorrows, and s0, 
trusting and patient, be satisfied to wait? 
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THE OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS. 
BY ELLA. 








THE days are stealing on, love, 
The days are stealing on, 
And autumn’s golden fruitage 
Gleams in the morning’s sun; 
The winter days will come, love— 
The days so cold and drear ; 
The whistling winds, the falling snows, 
The closing of the year. 


Our lives are stealing on, love, 
The summer’s sped away, 
And nearer draws the winter 
With every passing day; 
Our youth, forever faded, 
The joyous days that were, 
When first I saw your face, love, 
Your face so sweet and fair. 


Yes, time is flying on, love, 
I gaze upon the past, 

And see the lengthening shadows 
That all around are cast; 

And yet, though winter’s coming, 
I cannot feel the cold; 

I cannot think that you and I, 
Dear wife, are growing old. 


God’s care has been around us, love, 
God's love has cheered our way, 

He’!! still sustain and comfort us 
Through every changeful day ; 

The sky is bright and clear, love, 
No blight or death is seen, 

For true love dwells within our hearts, 
And keeps them always green. 


——_—__—~>-e— 





Ir you have great talents, industry will 





to their whisperings, for every breath called 
from it answering notes until the past seemed 
with meas the present. A fragrance of sweet- 
brier in the air, that had so often floated 
around me in the old school-days, first recalled 
them ; and then, when as of yore I lingered | 
while on my homeward walk in the grove, so 
fraught with associations, the melody of memo- 
ries that had been thus commenced again over- 
powered me, and long I sat listening to its 
strains. 

Of its first notes I have written, because they 
were joyous and glad; but of how its tones 
deepened and widened to breathe in their mi- 
nor chords the passionate sorrow that came to , 


strengthen them; if moderate abilities, indus- 


| try will supply the deficiency. 


HAPPINneEss consists in a virtuous and honest 
life, in being content with a competency of 
outward things, and in using them temperately. 

Mora. ELEVATION.—As we come to see that 
the comfort and security of every member of 
society depend upon the general welfare, self- 
ishness will be checked, or, if you choose, re 


| fined, while invention will at once multiply and 
facilitate labor. 


The cure for all social evils 
lies in the moral elevation of society, in the 
inereasing spirit of fraternity, and co-opera- 
tion ; and that is as sure as it is slow. 
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SELF-EXILED. 


BY J. B. 8. 








FREE at last! The last vision of ‘auld | 
Scotia” had passed, and all around lay the | 
immensity of waters. Proudly the gallant 
ship ploughed her course over the trackless 
deep; gayly the gambolling waves washed her 
storm-beaten sides ; suftly gleamed the autumn | 
sunshine; and loudly, grandly, old ocean’s 
mighty voices shouted forth the glorious notes 
of his freedom. And the youth who stood on 
the vessel’s deck echoed the wild strain. 

Yes, he was free at last. Free from Scot- 
land’s stern laws, from parental restraint, 
from all the chains that had bound and galled 
his proud young spirit. Free to roam the 
world at will; no master to consult but his 
own desire; free to seek justice wherever he 
would, and pleasure where he might choose. 
He looked on the boundless stretch of waters 
—before, beside, and behind him, and his spirit 
exulted in its pride ; it was all his, to work for 
himself a way to glory, and fame, and wealth 
in the wide, wide world. The waves might 
cover themselves with sparkling foam in their 
merry glee—he was as free as they, as careless, 
as buoyant, in hopes of the glory which awaited 
him. 

There was no room now to think of how the 
grave, stern father might be bowed with grief 
for him, his youngest born. No room toreason 
whether the stately mother might not wear in 
her bosom a loving heart. No room to feel 
that the favored elder brother must grieve to 
lose the playmate of his youth. There was 
but one whose image called forth a sigh—the 
blue-eyed sister. Heaven bless her! she would 
miss him, would mourn for him. From the 
others he had received little, save indifference. 
Passionate, ardent, aspiring, he had striven to 
win a hold on their hearts and pride, and per- 
laps had succeeded ; but nothing had broken 
the grave reserve of his father, or called a lov- 
ing caress from the courtly dame who was his | 
mother. He was only the younger son! Not | 
the one on whom rested the honor of preserv- 
ing the fine old name in future days. Second 
in birth, he was second also in wealth and in 
power, altogether an unimportant personage 
in the household. : 

Although now an exile from home, he had 
no cause to grieve, for he was not happy then. 
The partial mother had not nursed him with 
that fond maternal care which he dreamed was 
80 exalted in its purity ; she was too high-born 
for that. Once in a while she had visited him 
at his nurse’s cottage, occasionally in his school- 
Toom; but the stately kiss of those meetings, 
the patronizing touch of her jewelled hands, | 
Seemed but a mockery of the holy love of | 
Maternity. This love needed the vivifying 
influence of showers of tears, which flow in | 





answeriug sympathy for its nursling ; of those 
outbursts of warm, sunny feeling, which lend 
strength and color to its existence. He was 
only fifteen. Self-exiled at the age when the 
tender germ is just springing into the fullness 
of life; when it needs the gentle influence of 
regulated warmth to bring it into perfection ; 
when a single blast may mar its beauty, another 
destroy it forever. 

People weary of monotony, and grand as is 
old ocean, even he grows tiresome. The vessel 
in which our hero, James Douglas, sailed, made 
a prosperous voyage, and one glorious October 
morning the joyous sound of “‘ Land, ho!’’ was 
heard on deck. Everything was wide-awake. 
Joy and gladness beamed from every eye. 
Even the little lap-dogs skipped about in fran- 
tic delight, which they had possibly imbibed 
from their masters and mistresses. About 
noon the gallant ship anchored in the harbor 
of the “Crescent City” of the South. When 
the youthful wanderer landed on the soil of 
America, all thoughts of the Old World were 
lost in the bustling throng of new ideas and 
scenes that came rushing upon him. 


There is a dingy little bar-room in the tav- 
ern at , Virginia. Very dingy, indeed ; 
but it is a cold, dreary night. The trees are 
covered with rattling shrouds of snow and ice, 
and Old Boreas is blowing his coldest blasts 
over the whitened earth. There is a warm fire 
glowing and crackling in the bar-room, and 
the great arm-chairs around the hearth have a 
welcome look. The bar-keeper’s face is round 
and jolly, and he rubs his hands in the bland- 
est manner as he opens a small crack in the 
door in answer to a knock, saying, in a cheery 
voice :— 

‘*Come in, come in; have chairs, gentlemen ; 
I’ll pile on more wood ; I love a cheerful fire, 
gentlemen. Ah, my young friend! you found 
it rather cold in your room, eh, and concluded 
to try my fire?’’ he said to Douglas, who had 
just entered by an inner door. ‘“‘That’s right; 
it’s enough to freeze soul and body anywhere 
else to-night. Draw up your chair and make 
yourself cosey and comfortable. Now, gentle- 
men, what kind of drinks will you take while 
you are warming? Anything youcan fall for,” 
accompanying the words by a movement to- 
wards the bar. 

The men all took drinks, but Douglas sat 
gazing musingly into the fire. 

* Take a drink, sir?’’ asked the bar-keeper. 

“No!” was the brief reply, as he still fixed 
his eyes on the fire before him. 

The men called for a table, and jest and 
song and cards beguiled the hours rapidly 
away; but Douglas’ ears were deadened to 
the sound. It was New Year's Eve, and as he 
sat with his hat pulled over his face, memory 





| was rushing with its mighty tide over his soul. 


He was thinking of Scotland. How merrily 
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the Highlanders beat down their neighbors’ 
doors with kale-stalks, makiag them drink to 
the good luck of the new year with them. 
How grandly solemn the farewell service in 
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| friends, and the few who cared for him were 

| those generous enough to overlook his many 

| faults, and seek, beneath a morose exterior, 
the virtues he still possessed. 


the kirk ! and, as the town-clock proclaimed the | 


birth-hour at midnight, how joyfully swelled 
the jubilant shout of welcome to the new-born 
year! He thought of the forms around the 
well-spread board—father, mother, brother, 
sister ; no matter what contentions or divisions 
there might have been among them, they were 
his life-time companions, they were all he had. 
His deep and restless eye filled without his 
will as before him rose the scene. He could 
see the fron-gray head of his father bowed sor- 
rowfully as he breathed a prayer for his absent 
one. He could see every eye turned to the 
vacant chair by his sister’s side, and he knew 
there was one moment when the thought of 
each was resting upon him. Homesick, friend- 
less, and weary, the exulting pride of his new- 
found freedom lay silent, overpowered by its 
conflict with memory of home. 

“Is there religious service in any of your 
churches to-night?’’ he asked the bar-keeper, 
without raising his head. 

“Preaching? Yes, there’s something a-going 
to be down at the Methodist church at twelve 
o’clock.” 

“Then I will go,’”’ said Douglas, rising. 
“Will you be so kind as to direct me?” 

The jolly man pointed out the way, wonder- 
ing at the strange fancy of a youth who had 
chosen a cold walk and church service in pref- 
erence to his warm fire and merry companions. 

It was the old Scotch service. The church 
was decorated with evergreens and mottoes; 
and as Douglas entered, the whole congrega- 
tion were chanting a solemn farewell to the 
dying year. Then there was a pause. Silence, 
unbroken by the softest sound, reigned over 
the church until midnight; when, simultane- 
ously, the exultant song of weleome seemed to 
rise from every heart and voice. Douglas's 
eyes filled with tears; the old weary longing 
for the land across the water seemed to lessen 
with the sound. He was no longer alone—a 
stranger in a strange country—but this one 
event had made America his home. 

Twelve more years were numbered with the 
past. The youth had merged into a stalwart 
man. Roaming the world at his own free will, 
without counsel or aid in his most needy days, 
seeing it in its darkest form, learning more of 
its vices than its virtues ; all that was harsh or 
evil in him had found ready means of promot- 
ing its growth; while the gentler traits, un- 
aided by the influence of religion or home, had 
drooped and almost died. Like most youths 


of his fiery, impetuous nature, he came through | 


the ordeal sadly scathed.. His deep, satirical 


taste, ungoverned by refining influences, with 
a spirit to rnle, won him many enemies. He 
had none of that gentle chivalry which gains 


“Alice, I have brought Mr. Douglas home 

with me,” said young Mr. Norwood to his wife. 
| “I found him sick at the station, and persuad- 
| ed him to come.”’ 
| “I am glad you did, Willie. I shall be 
| pleased to show him kindness. You know he 
| has none to care for him but strangers ; but we 
ean show him that they sometimes have warm 
| hearts.” 
| Alice Norwood went into the open piazza, 
| where Douglas was sitting with his head rest. 

ing on the balustrade. He was very pale, and 
| there were deep lines of suffering on his broad 
| forehead. 

“Mr. Douglas, you are ill,” she said, gently. 
“You must come in the house and lie down, 
and let us try to relieve you all that we can.” 

With a few words of thanks, he rose lan- 
guidly, and followed her. There was a silent 
language in her manner, and in the quiet, home- 
like aspect of the cool room, with its snowy bed 
and draperies, into which he was ushered, that 
spoke to his heart with an eloquence almost 
overpowering. 

For weeks, even months, Douglas remained 
& guest under the hospitable shade of Nor- 
wood’s “‘roof-tree."’ Fever wasted his strength 
—pale Death seemed hovering near, waiting to 
receive its prey ; but gentle hands smoothed his 
pillow, and unremitting attention brought him 
back to health again. The chivalric sense of 
honor, the manly dignity, and courteous bear- 
ing of his young host ‘won his highest admira- 
tion; and there was something so fresh, 80 
good, so bright about Alice, that each tone of 
her voice, and every change of her mobile ex- 
pression possessed a charm for him, causing & 
feeling of deepest reverence. Her influence 
over him was ever for good. Worthy thoughts 
sprang to life under its genial warmth. She 
talked to him, in her winning way, of his home; 
asking him questions with delicate, womanly 
tact, always in the right place ; until his heart 
would ache with wishing for those fair green 
shores he had never hoped to see again. She 
| talked of her sister, till his arms would fain 
' embrace his own dear one. She spoke of the 
| little babe in her arms ; and Douglas, watching 
| the soft look in her face, and love-light in her 
| eyes, lost all the bitter feelings he had cher- 
| ished so long against her who had given him 
| birth. Homesick, longing for Scotland, he 
| would turn away, fearing to trust his face un- 
| der the quick eyes of his friend. 

His nature was one of those made to derive 
its better part—its greatest beauty from the 
| hallowed influence of a Christian home and 
Christian friends. He looked at Norwood’s 
_ happy life, and felt more keenly the void in 
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his own. Winter was coming on, and with it | was gone from her face as she turned toward 


the New Year—they had just been speaking of 
it—and Douglas yearned to spend it once more 
under his father’s roof. And this is how it 
came to pass. 

One evening late in November he sat wrapped 
ina dream of home, when he heard Alice talk- 
ing to her husband in her own room, in her 
sweet lively way ; then he heard Norwood go 
out, and Alice took her baby to rock him to 
sleep. Douglas listened to the soft, cooing 
voice soothing the little one, till his heart melt- 
ed beneath the potent spell of the pure mother- 
love that breathed in every tone, when she 
began singing Mrs. Hemans’s “ Prodigal’s Re- 
turn.” The tune was sweet and plaintive, the 
voice of the songstress clear and full of melody. 
It said tenderly, beseechingly :— 

“Oh, when wilt thou return 
To thy spirit’s early love; 
To the freshness of the morn, 
The stillness of the grove? 
“Still at thy father’s board 
There is kept a place for thee; 
And by thy smile restored 
Joy in each heart would be!” 
Not one note escaped him, as in breathless 
silence he listened to the touching appeal—it 
had reached his heart and subdued it. This 
was his last evening at Norwood’s hospitable 
fireside ; and when he bade his friends good-by, 
little did they dream what his plans were. 

There was a little cottage on the burn-side 
near Douglas Hall, and on New-Year’s day a 
gentleman knocked at its door. The summons 
was answered by an aged woman, who stood 
fora time gazing with an embarrassed air at 
the stalwart stranger. Neither spoke for some 
moments ; and a great emotion seemed stirring 
the depths of the strong man’s soul. At length 
heasked, in a low voice that faltered slightly :— 

“Do you not know me, nurse?” 

The old woman looked once more, and a joy- 
ous ligh€ spread over her face as she ran for- 
ward, throwing her arms around him, saying, 
“Oh, my bairn! my bairn! Me puir heart wi’ 
br’ak wi’ sae much joy!’’ 

Then with tears, and smiles, and loving 
words, she welcomed James Douglas, who had 
been her nursling years ago. She brought out 
her short-cake, and he remained long enough 
to taste it with her, then went to the lordly 
mansion on the hill. 

It was the dinner hour when he ascended its 
broad steps. He impressed silence on the ser- 
vants, who gazed at him in well-bred amaze- 
ment, and paused on the threshold of the room 
Where the family were sitting down to their 
holiday repast. They had just come in. Doug- 
las observed that his mother’s hair was thickly 
sprinkled with gray ; and, though she had never 
been a dear mother to him, his heart smote him 
with the thought that he had helped to cause 
them there. 


The old look of stately coldness | 





the two vacant chairs, which, by the Scotch 
usage, were placed for the dead and absent 
members of the family. The sister’s lip quiv- 
ered, and there was a look of sad disappoint- 
ment on her fair countenance, and she did not 
once glance upward as she took her place at 
the well-spread board. The grave father’s 
eyes were dim ad they rested: long on the two 
chairs, and with a husky voice he said :— 

‘Let us ask God to rest the soul of the dead, 
and pray for a blessing on our absent one and 
ourselves.’’ 

‘‘Father, [am here! Will you bless me?’ 
said James Douglas; and in an instant he was 
in the old man’s embrace. 

“My son! my son! God be praised !'’ was 
all he could say. 

The mother clasped her hands, echoing his 
words: ‘‘My son! oh, my son!’’ and fainted. 

The sister clung to him with joyful smiles 
beaming through thankful tears; and the ser- 
vants drew near to join in the wanderer’s wel- 
come. 

Never was a happier New Year. Every face 
reflected the brightness of the spirit within. 
The exile was at home at last. Their prayers 
were answered, their heartaches were cured, 
and the long separation was at an end. 


>> 


LEAVES. 


LEAVES are beautiful objects ; rich in color, 
graceful in shape, simple in structure ; they are 
among the most exquisite productions of Na- 
ture’s loom. The earth coyly veils her face 
with them from the too ardent glances of the 
sun, and through their silken network of light 
and shade her homeliest features possess a 
wonderful witchery. Wherever a green leaf 
trembles against the blue sky there the spirit 
of beauty manifests its presence, and attracts 
our love; and there, too, like the olive leaf in 
the dove’s bill of old, it is a token to us that 
Noah’s flood will no more go over the earth. 
Leaves speak of security and peace, for where 
they grow the sterner forces of Nature are un- 
known. Down in the valley, where the wind 
lulls, and the storm raves less wildly, and the 
hot sunshine has a core of coldness, they ex- 
pand in a genial atmosphere of quiet; and 
from homeless moors, and wind-swept moun- 
tain ridges, and scorching deserts, we enter 
their shade with a feeling of home-shelter and 
rest. Summer owes much of the charms of its 
music and poetry to them ; summer would not 
be summer without them. They laugh in the 
sunbeams and sing in the breeze, and make 
the wilderness and solitary place to be glad. 
Life under the green leaves is a keeping of the 
feast of tabernacles; the troubles of the winter 
wilderness are over, and the joy and fruition 
of the harvest-home are nigh. 
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ASHES OF ROSES. 


BY ESNEH. 


“For woman's love is a bitter fruit, 
And however he bite it or sip; 
There's many a man has learned to curse 
The taste of that fruit on his lip’— 


Quoted Maxwell Vernon to his friend Philip 





Ainsworth, as they sat enjoying the breeze on | 


the veranda of the Ocean House—the only re- 
ply he vouchsafed to the young man, who, with 
characteristic impulsiveness, had been telling 
of an affaire de ceur in which he was deeply 
interested. 

“Ah, Max!” Phil rejoined, merrily, ‘“‘sach 
sentiments are but the hallucination of a dis- 
ordered mind, or rather what we would term 
‘poetic license.’ But, seriously, because there 
are, here and theré, women unworthy of their 
name, who sport and jest with the best feelings 
of the heart, is no reason there are not those 
whose love would be a priceless gift, women 
for whom some men would die.’’ 

‘Oh, well, Phil, Isee you are not yet over 
your romantic days; when you have arrived at 
my age, seen as much of the fair creatures as I 
have, you will be but too ready to indorse the 
poet’s views upon that subject. My boy! just 
let me give you the sum total of my experience, 
and that, you know, has not been small— 
namely, that woman’s highest ambition is to 
be admired ; her greatest aim to excel in those 
petty arts by which to ensnare men’s hearts ; 
her noblest vocation flirting, and’’— 

‘Fie! Max. I will listen to no such tirade ; 
the saints defend me from such views concern- 
ing Heaven’s last, best gift !’’ 

‘* Heaven’s last, best gift !’’ echoed Max, and 
the contemptuous cur! of his lip told his opin- 
ion concerning that gift. ‘‘ Phil, I can assure 
you the time will surely come when you will 
find that whether brilliant at a ball, or kneel- 
ing in the house of prayer, she is but plying 
her vocation, and that love which you are now 
disposed to place upon a pedestal of infinite 
worth, will, after all, prove to be but ‘ashes 
of roses,’ or, rather, Dead Sea fruit.’ 

** How I will delight, some day, in retailing 
this conversation to the future Mrs. Vernon, 
for notwithstanding your cynicism, Max, there 
will come a day when the little god’’— 

** Never, Phil ; for listen, and I will tell you of 
an experience bought at bitter cost,’’ and into 
the fine dark eyes crept a fire which gloomy 
retrospection had kindled. ‘Upon leaving 
college it was my father’s desire that I should 
join my sister, who was then upon a bridal 
tour, and endeavor to make myself familiar 
with all the historic grandeur of the old world, 
as well as acquainting myself with the manners 
and customs of the different nations, thus lay- 
ing, he deemed, a sojid foundation upon which 
my talents and energy were to build a goodly 
edifice. Alas! poor old man, he was doomed 





| 
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| 





to see those bright hopes which he entertained 
for his only son fadé away one by one, and he 
went down to his grave disappointed and heart 
broken ;’’ and over the handsome face swept a 
shade of deep melancholy. 

‘“‘Aye, Max! What became of those bright 
aspirations, those exceisior aims with which 
you left college? When called upon to bestow 
upon you the laurel wreath, and crown your 
efforts with the success they so richly deserved, 
we did it gladly, feeling sure that not far in 
the future we would be proud to claim asa 
classmate one who would reflect such lustre 
upon our Alma Mater. What has caused this 
torpor—I will not'say decay, for, old friend, 1] 
feel I know you will redeem the promise of 
your youth, will arouse those powers within, 
so capable of developing not only worth but 
eminence—Max, what has caused this torpor?” 

“The perfidy of a woman, Phil—the awak- 
ening from a dream similar to the one ip which 
you are now indulging.” Philip withdrew the 
hand which he had laid affectionately upon his 
friend’s shoulder, as the sneering tones mocked 
that which he held of inestimable value. 
‘Never mind; forgive me, Phil, and I will 
speak only of myself. After obtaining my de 
gree I started for the old world, and joined my 
sister at Nice, where we were compelled to lin- 
ger for sometime. While there we became ac 
quainted with an American family, consisting 
of father, mother, and daughter, who, like our- 
selves, were in the pursuit of pleasure, and in 
company we continued our journey. Nate 
rally, I became the young lady’s companion, 
and I soon found that in her I had a ready par 
ticipant in my rhapsodies over the beautifal 
works of nature and art that everywhere 
greeted us. But, Phil, why continue—it is the 
same old story, the same drama of passions as 
old as the hills?’’ 

“But, Max, was it not the fatal fascination 
of beauty, rather than that deep undercut 
rent’”’— 

“*T believe now that it was, fer she was & 
perfect houri. with her tiny, slender figure, with 
its nameless grace and willowy motion ; het 
dark, rich complexion, with its tides of rosy 
color; her sweet, flexible mouth, and great, 
luminous brown eyes ; aye, Stella she was fitly 
named,” he murmured: ‘all, all served t 
weave about me a spell, a charm, which in the 
end paralyzed every nerve and deadened every 
ambition.” 

“But, Max, did you never tell her of your 
love, never’’— 

“Be patient, Phil, and I will tell you all. 
Though I had noticed in her character certain 
traits which in my soul I could not but abhor, 
signs of that despicable coquetry which now! 
believe to be inherent in every woman’s Da 
ture, yet under the glamour of one of those 
splendid Italian sunsets I told her of my love, 
and won from her a confession of her own and 
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the promise to be mine. Only after this 1 ven- 
tured to remonstrate with her, but she would 
laugh away my reproaches, and quiet my fears 
with such apparent devotion, that I would for- 
get all save the witchery of her presence—fool 
that I was—too late I learned that fatal fasci- 
nation had darkened many a young life and 
robbed many a fireside of its brightness. But, 
to shorten my story, upon reaching our native 
land we parted with the understanding that I 
was to claim my bride the following May. 
“Once more at home, I plunged eagerly into 
business, striving to win a name worthy of my 
promised wife, at the same time beautifying 
the home she was to grace with every luxury 
that taste could suggest or wealth procure ; 
and now, old fellow, when.within one week of 
the appointed time, just as 1 was about start- 
ing for her home, came a letter telling me that 
our ‘little romance,’ as she termed it, must 
end ; that while travelling it was very agreea- 
ble, pour pusser le temps, but that she had been 
engaged for years to a cousin, and that upon 
the day she had ‘playfully’ appointed for our 
wedding, she was to marry him, and, hoping 
that I would forgive the ‘harmless jest,’ she 
bid me an ‘affectionate’ adieu, accompanying 
the whole with invitations to the nuptials.’’ 
“How utterly heartless and cruel!’’ Phil 
ejaculated. ‘‘ Max, from my heart I pity you.” 
“Thank you, my friend, for your sympathy, 
thongh I hardly deserved it even then, for it 
seemed as if in an instant all the love I had 
felt was turned te gall; continuing on my in- 
tended trip, there was none whose feet kept 


merrier time to the music of the wedding bells | 


or who offered with easier grace the customary 
salutations to the lovely bride than I, whose 
whole life-time her treachery had darkened. 
From that time, Phil, my energies seemed dead- 
ened, and plunging wildly into the giddy whirl 
of society, I strove, in every excess that folly 
could suggest, to drown my own heart-wrongs. 
And now that I have unfolded to you this page 
of my life’s history, do you wonder that I can 
repeat so feelingly, ‘woman’s love is a bitter 
fruit,’ etc.” 

“Hardly,” Phil answered ; ‘“‘but, Max, there 


are, thank God, pure, noble, true-hearted wo- | 


men’’— 

“Tf there are,’’ Max interrupted, “they are 
‘like angels’ visits, few and far between.’ ”’ 

Just then the rumble of the stage-coach was 
heard, and soon after a party of three were 
seen nearing the house. te 

“Some new arrivals, Phil; some more of 
those ‘last, best gifts,’ you were talking 
about ;’’ but his words failed to arouse his com- 
panion from a revery into which he had fallen, 
said revery being caused by sunny memories 
which had come floating to him of a dainty, 
tinglet-crowned head and tender blue eyes, he 
had left among the green hills of Vermont. 


‘*Well, Phil, who are the new arrivals? you 
have surely found out by this time.’’ 

The friends had met again at the conclusion 
of the evening meal, on the moonlit lawn in 
front of the house. 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ laughed Phil, ‘‘it is old Fos- 
dick of Baltimore, or rather more recently of 
Washington.” 

‘But the ladies?”’ 

“Oh, that is the portion of the family you 
are interested in? Well, they are his wife and 
niece—the latter heiress prospective of all his 
wealth—so now’s your chance, old fellow, for 
the Jady is handsome enough to satisfy even 
your fastidious taste, and with you the old 
motto used to be ‘ Veni, Vidi, Vici.’ ’’ 

“‘Ah, but Phil, you will prove too dangerous 
a rival’’— 

“Never fear me—I could tell you of some- 
thing’’— 

‘*The same old story, eh, Phil?’ 

“Well, Max, of that another time ; first you 
start ahead, and may success attend you.’’ 

**Not quite so serious as that; but anything 
to relieve the monotony of this life, anything, 
you know, pour passer le temps; but you may 
rest assured that I shall not forget my favorite 
quotation, woman’s love is’””—and as he repeat- 
ed the lines the rustle of a dress attracted their 
attention, and, looking up, the moonlight fell 
upon the beautiful face of the woman about 
whom they had been speaking ; but the pale, 
|; quiet countenance told nothing, and they start- 
ed down the lawn, satisfied that their light 
words had not been overheard. 

‘¢* Veni, Vidi, Vici,’ is it”’’ repeated Isabelle 
| Tremaine, rising from her position on the bal- 
cony which had made her an unwilling listener 
to the conversation. ‘‘ Not an unfitting motto 
for that Apollo-like figure ; but, young gentle- 
man, the ‘race is not always to the swift,’ and 
I am so tired of this false, artificial life, so 
weary of ‘the hollow, the base, the untrue.’ I. 
did so hope here at least to lay down all dross 
| and tinsel, but ’tis not to be,” and humming 
| gayly ‘‘there’s life in the old bard yet,” the 
| world-weary girl of nineteen started to her 
| room. 
| The parlors of the Ocean House are thrown 
| open and brilliantly lighted, and within are 
| gathered a merry, motley crowd, all upon en- 
| joyment intent, while the fanciful and pictur- 

esque costumes would make us believe that 
| the days of the Arabian Nights had returned, 
| or that some enchanter’s wand has suddenly 
| transplanted us to fairy-land, so gorgeous and 
| brilliant is the display It is a masked ball, 
the very pinnacle of enjoyment at a watering- 
place; and here we have gathered together rep- 
| resentatives from every age and clime—Turks, 
| Arabs, and Chinese mingling with beauties 
| from the court of Louis XIV., gypsies and 
| modest Quakeresses, Holy Sisters, and merry 
| flower girls—in fact every costume that inge- 
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nuity and taste can suggest. But the tall, 
stately figure of Isabelle Tremaine, in the garb 
of Queen Elizabeth, and the handsome, stal- 
wart form of Maxwell Vernon as the courtier 
Raleigh, are the admiration of the evening. 
The small crown, high ruff, and long train of 
this famous sovereign are peculiarly becom- 
ing to the tall, queenly woman, and surely 
sovereign never had subjects more devoted. 
There was about the woman an indescribable 
something, a charm which perplexed while it 
enthralled—a strange blending of strength and 
weakness, of depth and earnestness, which 
gave her undisputed sway over all hearts. 
Searcely a month had passed since her arrival 
at the Ocean House, and yet ever at her side, 
the peculiarly favored among the many, was 
Maxwell Vernon, the ennuied man roused from 
his lethargy, and under her touch seemingly 
awakened into new life. 

‘‘Never before could I appreciate the devo- 
tion the English have always felt for the good 
‘Queen Bess.’ To-night the enigma is solved, 
for were she but half as lovely as her fair 
representative’’— 

“* Ah, Max! I see your case is getting pretty 
bad. Beware! beware! she is fooling thee ;’’ 
and Philip Ainsworth’s merry laugh echoed 
through the room. The two friends were 
standing in an aleove viewing the merry scene. 

“Weill, Phil, if so, 1am determined to know 
it this night, for to-night, as in the olden time, 
Raleigh will lay at the feet of his queen, nota 
cloak, but heart, life, aye, very soul. So wish 
me good luck, my friend, now that my dark- 
ness has all gone, my day-star arisen,’’ and he 
started to join Miss Tremaine as she stood one 
moment alone. 

“Your loyal subjeet, lady,’’ and he bowed 
low over the small hand extended as if with 
royal favor; then, placing it in his arm, he led 
her to a deep bay-window, where they had so 
often sat listening to the wild tossings of the 
ocean, or viewing its calm security ; he listen- 
ing to the voice that was growing dearer each 
day, she stifling the better feelings, and teach- 
ing her heart to look coldly upon the man, 
whose mocking words were still ringing in her 
ears, and whom she deemed only an idle trifler. 
**Does not the ocean, in its calm security, re- 
mind you of the heart which holds within itself 
powers which, if aroused, can overthrow a 
whole nature, ruin a whole lifetime ?”’ 

“It does, indeed, with its vast, infinite 
power,” and the far-away look he loved to 
watch crept into her soft eyes ; ‘‘ but there are 
within the heart powers which the ocean has 
not-—-powers to subdue, and in subduing gather 
strength.” 

“Ah! but then other aid must be given, or 
naught were gained; the strong must aid the 
weak, the weak the strong.”’ 

““No;” she answered; “in the great life- 
conflict the sou! must go forth alone ; none can 





share the strife. And, oh, how often do we 
toy with the infinite! destroying, even as the 
ocean, those life-boats freighted with precious 
cargo, engulfing by mere lethargy what might 
be both grand and great, destroying the star 
that is set in the soul’s diadem, because it hag 
failed to enkindle in others that light which 
had been fondly hoped.” 

“Then glorious must be the privilege to 
arouse the master-power, to sweep the hand 
over the heartstrings, and awake the silent 
chord that completes the grand barmony.” 

“Aye, a privilege, indeed,’”’ she mused, 
dreamily. ; 

‘Isabelle, beloved,”’ and he possessed him- 
self of the little hand, ‘‘such is my life; yours 
the power to awake it from its lethargy, to 
teach it the better part. Isabelle, be my guide, 
my good angel, my wife?” 

The deep earnestness of the tones stirred 
her, and for a moment she felt that she had 
misjudged him ; that beneath the gay, brilliant 
exterior, was an undercurrent of depth and 
veracity ; but again wafted to her ears upon 
the evening breeze came the echo of his care 
less words, and turning coldly away she an 
swered :— 

‘*No, Mr. Vernon, that can never be.”’ 

“Never, Isabelle?” and the fear of losing 
her made his voice sound harsh and stern 
“Never?” he repeated. ‘‘ Why, then, did you 
not warn me? Why allow me to feed day by 
day, hour by hour, upon your beautiful face, 
and never tell me of the terrible retribution in 
store for me?” 

“Retribution !"’ she faltered. “It is I that 
should speak of retribution. Was it not merely 
‘pour passer le temps’ yousought me? Ah, no! 
some day you will thank me for the favor I do 
you to-night, for you know ’ 

“* Woman's love is a bitter fruit, 

And however he bite it or sip, 
There ’s many a man has learned to curse 
The taste of that fruit on his lip.’ "’ 
She repeated the words mock “gly, and witha 
light, scornful laugh, left him. 

The gay crowd saw their gallant courtier no 
more that night, and few that looked upon the 
smiling Queen Bess knew that upon the altar 
of Nemesis she had just then laid her choicest 
treasure. 

‘*My day-star has gone down in impenetra- 
ble darkness, Phil,” were Max's parting words 
to his friend, and with the echo of those mourn 
ful #vords still ringing in his ears, he had 
sought Miss Tremaine and told her the story 
of that clouded life, and left her with the 
words, ‘“‘Miss Tremaine, let woman beware 
how she play fast and loose with man’s heart.” 


It was the winter of 187-, and Washington, 
with its brilliant life and deep undercurrent of 
worldliness and deceit, was ringing with the 
name of a young representative, whose elo 
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quence was waking in the Senate chamber | 
strange echoes of those by-gone days when the | 


voices of Clay, Calhoun, and Webster were 
heard within its walls; one whom all the al- 


lurements of society had failed to win from | 
| shows the result of that effort—finds me once 


retirement, and who seemed devoted to the 
cause he so abiy espoused. 

“Our young representative, Maxwell Ver- 
non, will call to-day; so, Isabelle, my dear, 
reserve your sweetest smiles for him,’’ were 
Mr. Fosdjck’s parting words as he started 
forth on his New Year’s calls. 

“Vernon! Maxwell Vernon !”’ repeated Mrs. 
Fosdick. ‘Isabelle, was not that the name of 
the young man we met at the Ocean House, 
and who left so suddenly ?”’ 

But Isabelle, unperceived, had left the room, 
and in her boudoir stood alone, murmuring 
again and again the name which was so dear, 
and which had-power to send the rosy color 
flitting over the pure, pale face. Only once 
had they met since that fatal summer night, 
and then at a crowded reception, where she 
had seen clinging to his arm, and gazing with 
infinite love into his handsome face, a tiny, 
sylph-like figure, with great liquid blue eyes, 
and meshes of golden hair; a sight which had 
then seemed to chill the very life-blood, rob- 
bing her cheeks of their brilliant glow, and 
dimming the lustre of her eyes; the remem- 
brance of which even now had power to check 
the ready wit and sparkling repartee which 
made her the life of the circle in which she 
moved ; for, with woman’s intuition, she felt 
that that was the houri whose faithlessness 
had once caused those haunting shadows in 
his eyes; and, though the conviction brought 
bitter pain, she felt that, with the success of 
bis later years, had come back the love of his 
youth. 

“Ten o’clock! It is too late; he will not 
come ;” and a cloud of bitter disappointment 
swept over the beautiful face. ‘‘ But perhaps 
it is better so. It would have been a bitter, 
bitter trial to have met him, with those haunt- 
ing blue eyes forever between us.” 

Isabelle Tremaine, her perfect figure set off 
by the close-fitting velvet robe, a white rose- 
bud in the folds of her soft dusky hair, stood 
under the full blaze of the chandelier, listless 
and dejected, till suddenly a voice pronounced 
her name—a voice whose tones banished the 
ennui, and sent the rich blood to her cheeks in 
crimson torrents. 

“A happy New Year, Mr. Vernon!’ and 
the little hand she extended in greeting trem- 
bled, in spite of her efforts of self-control. 

“And is that all?” he asked, looking down 
upon the averted face. ‘Is that all?” he 
repeated, as he led her to a seat. 

“Need I say I wish you many happy re- 
turns?” and she glanced archly into his face. 

“Think you, Isabelle, that I have waited 
until this hour, when I might see you alone, 





to hear from your lips the same words that 
you have uttered to the scores of admirers who 
have thronged your doors to-day? Since we 


_ parted, over eighteen months to-day, my one 


endeavor has been to forget you. Tonight 


more at your side; but determined, aye, deter- 
mined—mock the word if you will, Isabelle— 
to learn from your lips the truth. In the 
past’’— 

‘*It is needless to recur to the past, Mr. Ver- 
non—the words I heard the night of my arrival 
at the Ocean House’’— ‘ 

‘Those words,’’ he interrupted impatiently, 
‘“*were but the idle jest of the hour, the repeti- 
tion of words spoken by another, The words 
1 now speak are the earnest of another and I 
trust a better life. The love’— 

‘But, Mr. Vernon’’— she interrupted, with 
woman’s strange perversity, the words her ears 
were aching to hear. 

‘Nay, Isabelle, you must hear me to the 
end. Again, as in that night, 1 ask you for 
your love; but not tremblingly, fearingly, but 
boldly, for I will have what is my own’’— 

‘But suppose I do not, did not then, love’’— 

“Ah, but you did!” and he bent tenderly 
over her. 

“Mr. Vernon, you are strangely assertive’’— 

‘Did you not, Isabelle?” and he caught her 
hands in a fierce, passionate grasp. ‘‘ Look 
into my eyes and deny it if you dare.’’ 

Glancing bravely up, the trembling lips es- 
sayed to utter the falsehood, but failed in 
their effort, and the soft eyes fell, veiled by 
their long silken lashes. 

“IT knew it! I knew, my darling,’’ Max Ver- 
non exclaimed, triumphantly, as he drew her to 
his arms, and with a caressing touch smoothed 
the bands of her soft hair. 

For a moment infinite peace seemed about 
her, and then suddenly came a vision of a 
fairy-like figure, with waves of golden hair, 
and, stifling the bitter cry, she drew herself 
away, while a deadly faintness overspread her 
face. 

““What is it, my darling?” and Max wound 
his arm more tightly about her. 

“Ah, Mr. Vernon!” she responded, with a 
hollow laugh, ‘ you should remember to be off 
with the old love before you are on with the 
new.”’ 

‘Isabelle!’ and his stern tones made her 
tremble, ‘‘has there not been unhappiness 
enough? Explain your words.”’ 

““O Max! who was that golden-haired girl I 
saw clinging to yourarm? Was it not the one 
you loved in your youth? The one—the one 
Philip Ainsworth told me had made a desert 
of your life? Surely, surely, Max, you will 
not deceive me.’’ 

‘*My dear girl,’’ and he bent tenderly over 
the agitated form, “that was my sister—your 
sister that is to be ;’’ and then, with her head 
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resting on his shoulder, the dreamy eyes up- 
raised to his, he retraced all the shadowed 
past; and then, painting in vivid colors the 
future that lay before them, and the happiness 
it would bring, they sat, unconscious of the 
hours, till a hasty ring of the bell and the an- 
nouncement of Philip Ainsworth roused them 
from their ‘‘ vision of beauty.” 

“Miss Tremaine! Max! so we three meet 
again ; and not, as our old friend Will Shak- 
speare has it, ‘in thunder, lightning, or in 
rain,’ judging from present appearances,”’ and 
his merry laugh echoed through the room. 


Isabelle turned quickly aside to hide the | 
burning blushes the merry words called forth, 


while Max grasped his friend's hand. 

“Give me your heartiest congratulations, 
Phil, for I have emerged from darkness into 
marvellous light.’’ 

* And how about ‘bitter fruit,’ eh, Max?” 

‘Ah, Phil! I have found it to be what we 
term ‘bitter sweet ;’ I have found it to be, 
most truly, ‘the infinite sense of something 
immortal, unknown, and immense.’ ”’ 
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“LITTLE BELLE.” 


BY ADDIE F. VAN &. 








Tr was one of those brightest of summer's 
sunshiny days, when the air is heavy with the 
sweetness of the fragrant meadows, and drowsy 
with the humming of the pollen-covered bees. 
A few fleecy cloudlets were drifting about in 
the hazy blue, and the little river that lay be- 
tween the orchards and the low-bending wil- 
lows scarcely rippled into ‘eddies about the 
water-lilies pushing out from either bank, so 
motionless was it. 

It was just the day to dream and drift; at 
least so thought Guy Halifax, lounging along 
with his fishing-rod over his shoulder, and he 
was just a little bit provoked when a low rus- 
tie fence, right across his path, awoke him from 
his imaginings. 

“Pshaw! Confound the fence!” very little 
dreaminess about his voice just then. ‘I sup- 
pose I'll be ordered off if I jump over. Yes, I 
see. ‘Atl trespassers,” etc. Pshaw !"* 

“You can come over, sir, if you wish; papa 
will have no objections. That rule does not 
apply to gentlemen,” ventared a timid voice ; 


and, after one startled glance, I am afraid my | 


hero obeyed with saspicious alacrity, for beside 
the river benk, under one of the stately chest- 
nuts there, a young girl was standing, 

Such a sweet child face she had, with wide- 
open, innocent brown eyes, and pure, proud 
mouth. A quaint, Quakerish-brown muslin 
she was dressed in, with the whitest of snowy 
rufflings at neck and wrists; and just above 
one pretty pink ear a half-blown rose-bud was 


resting in the shining braids of her glossy hair. 








Both chubby hands were holding close against 
her breast a tiny squirrel, who, from his perch 
looked with the brightest of jetty eyes at the 
new-comer. 

He lifted his hat as he came nearer, “7 
hope this is not an intrusion ; but the river is 
so beautiful, I should like to follow it up still 
farther.”* 

She put the squirrel down upon the grass, 
and wita a little wave of her hand in the oppo- 
site direction, said with grave, childish dignity: 
‘* My father is in the fields yonder, he will show 
you the way,” giving him a quiet bow of dis. 
missal. 

Not just yet, he thought, he could not leave 


| her yet; he must see once more those shy brown 


eyes, so coy of their glances for the stranger, 
and hear the soft, girlish voice again, and he 
said: “Won't you show me the way to him?” 

“If you wish,’’ she answered, simply, tarn 
ing immediately. ‘It is quité a little distance 
to the corn-field, and papa—perhaps you would 
be unable to find him.” 

** And is the river justas pretty farther up?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!’ with one of the upward 
glances he was striving for. ‘I think it’s even 
nicer; the banks are full of strawberries and 
wild- flowers, and then the willows are 80 
pretty.” 

He was as enthusiastic as she, apparently, 
and soon they were chatting quite comfortably 
of this, and those other rivers far away, where 
the richer bloom of the orange trees and the 
darker glances of “‘Italia’s dark-eyed daugh- 
ters” were reflected just as sweetly. 

By and by the trees that arched over them 
so closely, parted more and more ; just beyond 
the yellow sunlight was dancing unbrokenly 
upon the river ; their walk was ending. It was 
a fair stretch of meadow-land that they came 
out on, “flowing rye’”’ and snowy wheat-fields, 
to one side the “level pastures lay” where a 
seore of cattle browsed knee-deep in the purple 
clover, and back against the hills that hemmed 
in the little valley, a low, brown farm-house 
nestled, with its sheltering eaves and wide old 
chimneys, its row of dee-hives, and shelf of 
brighf tins before the door, and great well- 
sweep beyond. 

Guy Halifax stood gazing with the eye of & 
connoisseur over the quiet home scene, 80 
wholly entranced with its beauty as to be en- 
tirely anmindful of the old gentleman who hf 
proached them until he heard a proud “My 
father,” from his little guide. Then he made 
friends with the gray-haired fariner at once by 
his genial courtesy. 

“So yon want to see the river, do yon?” he 
asked, when Guy had told his errand. ‘ Well, 
come with me and see the farm fitst; stay to 
dinner with ns, and I'll take yon up fo its 
soufée this afternoon. If isn’t far from here; 
we Can easily row there in the “Little Belle.’” 

You have a beat, then?” said Guy, when he 
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had accepted and thanked him for the invita- 
tion. 

“Yes, there she lies,’’ pointing off to a tiny 
bay that ran in nearer to the house, where a 
graceful light-green boat swung among the 


lilies. ‘“‘Isn’t she a beauty? I named her 
after my little girl here,”’ his brown hand rest- 
ing softly on the sunny head that reached no 
higher than his heart. 

“Yes,” assented Guy, dreamily looking down 
at the pure, uplifted face. 

The’ farmer saw where his glances rested, 
laughed, and then grew thoughtful, as he said, 
“You hav’n't told me yet whom I am to have 
the pleasure of entertaining. I am Farmer 
Newton. My daughter, this is’ —~— 

“Guy Halifax, of Boston.” 

“What, the son of Claude Halifax of the 
same place ?’’ 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“Then your father was an old friend of 
mine, ard I am glad to know his son. Will 
you come with me to the rye-field yonder for 
one moment, and then I shall be at your dis- 
posal? Good-by, child.”’ 

She raised her eyes with a bright glance to 
his face, then, after a quiet bow to “‘ Mr. Hali- 
fax,” turned, with that quaint dignity that sat 
80 naturally upon her, back through the woods 
again. 

The old farmer looked after her in a rapt, 
loving way with eyes that were growing misty 
ashe gazed. ‘“‘She is very dear to me, for she 
is all I have.” 

“Yes?” In kindly sympathy. 

After that Farmer Newton’s heart opened 
and let the stranger in, and he took him, not 
without a certain wholesome pride, over the 
great grain- fields where the reapers were so 
busy, and through the barns and poultry yards 
ali neat as hands could make them. 

At last when the sun was overhead as they 
paused under the great trees in the orchard for 
a“breathing spell,” clear and sweet over the 
meadows a horn piped out the chorus of 
“Home, sweet home.’’ 

“Ah! laughed Mr. Newton, starting up and 
replacing the wide-brimmed straw hat that he 
had been fanning himself with meanwhile. 
“Dinner’s ready. Belle always calls me that 
way. Come." 

Quiet as ever, the petite brown-clad figure 
presided at her father’s table. With one of his 
“stack-up notions,’’ as the neighbors called it, 
only his family ate at Farmer Newton's table ; 
80 while the men dined in the great, roomy 
kitchen, the farmer and his little daughter took 
their noonday meal in the cosey sitting-room 
beyond. 

That this was Belle’s favorite room a half 
glance would have told you. Pictures of quiet 
seenery were upon the walls ; the wide old fire- 
Place, instead of being hid by an ugly screen, 
with impossible cats and sorrowful dogs de- 








picted thereon, as is usual, was filled to the top 
with hemlock boughs, and in the centre was a 
graceful image of ‘‘Samuel kneeling.’’ The 
windows were open, and through them bright- 
faced roses peered inquisitively, and bowed 
and courtesied as the wind passed them. Guy, 
glancing at the quiet hands fingering the quaint 
China so daintily, wished that the meal might 
last forever, and forgot sometimes to answer 
the farmer’s questions ; and when Mr. Newton 
proposed deferring the expedition up the river 
until some future period, a gleam of amuse- 
ment lighted up his face at the readiness with 
which the young man assented. 

But the day was over at last, and walking 
home with the river, wakened from its dream- 
ings, singing by his side, Guy thought it over. 
Could he ever win her for his own, this shy- 
eyed woodland lassie who had once, just once, 
called him ‘Mr. Halifax’ so timidly? and he 
walked on dreaming. 

Before the summer days were flitting Guy 
had become almost a daily visitor at the brown 
farm-house, and little Belle’s manner, while it 
lost none of its rare dignity, accorded to him 
an added friendliness that proved that she 
trusted him. The brown eyes, though, were 
just as chary of their glances as before, the 
“Mr. Halifax” just as timidly spoken. 

‘‘What is the matter, Guy? You are sadly 
distrait to-day, I think,” and stately Madam 
Halifax sank still more languidly into the 
dépths of her easy chair, playing idly with the 
chain upon her fan. “Are you getting tired 
of this stupid place? Quite natural; so am 1.” 

He was standing by the window, looking off 
over the country where the fair autumn skies 
were mellowing the changing skies; but as 
she spoke, he turned. 

“No, mother,” lounging down upon the 
sofa near her, with a half-bashful, half-pleased 
smile upon his face. ‘‘I was thinking.” 

“ De quai?’ 

The flush upon his cheek grew deeper. ‘* That 
T am in love, I think.” 

He did not see the angry light that deepened 
in his mother’s eyes as he told her how he had 
spent the summer; but long before he had 
half reached the ending, she had come to a 
conclusion. 

“Guy,” she said, as he was off the next 
morning, ‘“‘won’t you go over to the Claytons’ 
this afternoon? They were here yesterday 
after you left me, and I half promised that 
you should help them in their croquet match 
It would be unkind to fail them.”’ 

“All right, I’ll go,” said he, with a little 
quiet grumbling, thinking he would make up 
for the infliction by getting little Miss Newton 
to let him row her up the river under the 
moonlight. “And if I could only get cour- 
age’’—and here he stopped to laugh a little as 
he thought how he must have changed since 
the winter before, when he had flirted with 
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dare to tell a little girl only seventeen or so 
that he loved her. ‘‘But then,’’ he added, 
half in extenuation of his unwented modesty, 
‘she isn’t like any other girl I ever knew. 


She makes a fellow feel wicked, she’s so | 
Guy Halifax sat in his room alone. He had 


pure.” 

In less than an hour after he had gone, the 
Halifax grays were speeding up the road to 
the Newton farm, and their mistress, in the 
heaviest of black silks and richest of point 
lace, was lolling back on the fawn-colored 
cushions, communing with herself somewhat 
in this wise :— 

**My only son, Guy Halifax, and millionaire, 
shall never wed a farmer’s daughter if I can 
prevent it. Ah, this is the place!’’ as the car- 
riage stopped. ‘“ Picturesque, upon my word !”’ 

Little Belle, in her white dimity morning 
dress and soft blue ribbons, was kneeling upon 
the porch petting old Bruno at a wholesale 
rate, when a lady came up the flower-skirted 
walk. She never in all her life remembered 
having seen any one half so “grand,” and 
gazed at the beautiful high-bred face with open 
admiration in the innocent brown eyes; then, 
with her own fair girlish dignity, advanced 
and greeted her. 

Mrs. Halifax drew her with apparent fond- 
ness to the little rustic seat upon the porch, 
and, sitting down beside her, began her task. 
After talking of this and that—how thought- 
less Guy was, and how fond of country scenes 
—she mentioned ineidentally that they had 
come up because the Claytons were there, and 
Guy and Bessie; and here she paused with a 
significant smile, adding, ‘‘ however, I mustn't 
betray my son’s secret,’ then glanced at the 
quiet face beside her to see how the poison 
worked. The childish cheeks were white, the 
sweet mouth almost painful in its perfect 
quietude, but that was all. ‘‘Did she under- 
stand or not?’ was the question that troubled 
my ladyship all the way home. 

Guy, going up that evening for his moonlight 
sail, was told that Miss Belle had complained 
of not feeling well, and had already retired. 

‘And Mr. Newton?’’ 

‘‘ He is in the sitting-room,’’ ushering him in. 

The gray-haired farmer rose as he ap- 
proached, but forgot to take his offered hand ; 
and when, after a few remarks upon the beauty 
of the evening, Guy asked again for Miss Belle, 
said, sternly :— 

‘No, sir, she cannot see you, and requested 
me to tell you that she would prefer not to 
have you call again.” 

** And will she not tell me why ?’’ stammered 
Guy, in blank amazement. 

“If you were a gentleman, you would not 
ps to ask,’’ with almost a sneer in his honest 
voice. 

All the pride of the Halifaxes rose to Guy’s 
voice, as he said, bitterly :— 
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half the city belles at once, that he shouldn’t | “If I did not respect your gray hairs so 


much, you would not say that with impunity, 
Good-evening, sir!” and went his way, his 
life-dream broken. The next day the Hall. 


| faxes left for town. 


The winter came and went, and one day 


| been reading, but now his book was resting 
| on his knee, and he was looking with a wistful 
sadness that showed that his thoughts were 
far away, over the gay promenaders below. 
| Suddenly his mother came in white as the 
paper she carried in her hand. 

“Guy! Guy!’ sharp agony in her tones, 
‘*she is dying, and I have killed her !’’ 

There was but one ‘ther’ in the world to 
him, and whiter even than her own grew his 
face as he read. It wasa letter from Bessie 
Clayton :— 

‘Little Belle Newton,” so the letter ran, 
‘our prettiest country lassie is dying, 1 think. 
She has changed so you would scarcely know 
rer,”” 

“What had you to do with her illness, 
mother?’ The tones were quiet from their 
very intensity of emotion. 

Without once looking up or pausing, she 
told him what she had done, and then pleaded 
for his forgiveness. There was a moment's 
silence, then she cried, ‘‘Guy, Guy, you must 
forgive me!” 

He drew her to him, and, pillowing her head 
upon his breast, touched his pale lips to her 
forehead, saying, softly, ‘‘ Mother !’’ 

That afternoon he was at the farm. He 
must first see Mr. Newton, he said; he would 
not seek her without his permission, and 
through the fields he saw him coming towards 
him, his gray head bent, and all the old 
brightness gone from his face. 

‘““Mr. Newton,’”? he began. The farmer 
started angrily when he saw who it was that 
called him, but Guy grasped him by the hand, 
‘*Mr. Newton, if you forbade my visits to your 
daughter because you thought I was trifling 
with her, will you recall your edict? for I have 
loved hey all along. If there is another reason, 
I have a right to know,”’ 

‘I heard that you were engaged, and be 
lieved it. She loves you yet, and it .s killing 
her,’’ and he turned away, his voice trembling, 
his eyes wet. 

Turning toward the old familiar grove, Guy 
espied her upon a rustic seat beside the river 
bank. She was leaning listlessiy back, smiling 
half wearily at the little squirrel gambolling 
about her. The pretty cheeks were thin and 
pale, the brown eyes drooping. He stood 
quite beside her before she saw him. 

“So my little girl couldn’t trust me?” he 
said, sadly. 

She started up, clasping the squirrel in the 
old ehildish way close to her heaving breast, 
then, quite forgetting the speech that all the 
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way up in the cars he had been composing, he | 





took both the bright-eyed squirrel and his 
brown-clad mistress to his heart, and the shy, 
sweet eyes were hid upon his shoulder. The 
old chestnut trees bent their boughs about her, 
as if they knew that, like her gentle namesake 
in the sweet old story, 
“In the childish little heart below, 
All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow, 
And shine out in happy overflow 
From the great brown eyes!” 





THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 


My dear grandma is visiting us. There 
never was just such a grandma; so pleasant, 
and always so happy to entertain us with a 
fund of stories at her command. She seems to 
have retained only the sunshine of life. Tosee 
her sitting with her children, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren about her, smiling, 
and telling stories, keeping us attentively lis- 
tening, you would not think that she was an 
old lady of ninety years. We see her always 
busily sewing. She is now making a fine shirt 
fora son who is fifty-five years old. She has 
made every shirt that he has ever worn, with 
one exception. Her busy hands are never idle, 
and she plans some work to do after she has 
completed that which she has in hand. When 
she is not at work, she is reading, until the 
light of day glimmers and fades into twilight. 
She sits in the rocking-chair reading her Bible, 
and while she reads a chapter each day she 
finds some text for her children to apply to 
themselves. She discusses the news of the day 
with quite as much piquancy and more real 
common sense than most people. Weall goto 
her with our affairs, relying upon her judg- 
ment, from the eldest to the youngest. Her 
faculties are not impaired in the least, save a 
slight difficulty in hearing. This she considers 
a blessing, rather than an infliction, for she 
says that she cares not to hear all that is said, 
and God has not denied her the gift of sight. 
She can still enjoy nature and all beautiful 
things, and behold the forms of those she loves ; 
and so kindly has the Lord dealt with her that 
she retains her strength, and is able to walk 
around. Thus she recounts the blessings that 
she possesses. It shames our poor grumblings, 
and enables us to look with a clearer insight 
into God's providence. ‘The influence of her 
example sheds a lustre upon her children, 
enabling them to see beauties in life which, 
without the help of her enlightened under- 
standing, we should pass by as unworthy of 
notice. May her life be prolonged in uninter- 
Tupted good health for years to come, to be a 
blessing to her children and grandchildren, 
with no care to cloud her brow, passing with 
sweet serenity her declining years! She is the 
genius of ninety, for there are but few women 
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who can carry so many frosty winters with so 


| much dignity of character, and with so much 


enjoyment of the beauties of life. It is the 
light of the soul which illumines her being 


| with glowing tints of beauty, bestowing upon 





| 
| 
| 
| 


all that are brought into her atmosphere the 
radiance of the Divine light of love and peace. 
May peace and love abide with thee ever, 
grandma. JEAN SCOTT. 


>> 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
BY SUSAN MESERVE HAYES. 


WE climbed the Sandwich Mountains 
One golden August day, 

And watched the flitting shadows 
That o’er the hill-tops lay, 

Of mountains to the northward 
More lofty far than they. 





The stillness of a summer noon 
Hung o’er us like a spell, 

As we lingered ’mid the shadows 
Of that rock-bound mountain dell, 

And deemed we heard the chiming 
Of some old cathedral bell. 


We knew ‘twas but the rushing 

Of the Bearcamp’s crystral stream 
That fell upon our musings 

Like the music of a dream, 
While through some forest vista 

We caught the Saco’s gleam. 


The sun toward the westward 
In tropic splendor rolled, 

And clothed the northern mountain 
In robes of burnished gold ; 

The glory of those “ granite hills” 
By pen can ne’er be told. 


Calm Ossipee lay at our feet, 
And on its surface fell 

The shadow of each mountain cliff, 
And tiny twig as well; 

Within its depths we surely deemed 
The naiad queen might dwell. 

The purple shadows warned us 
That night was near at hand; 

But still we lingered, loth to leave 
The realms of fairy land, 

And break the spell thrown over us 
By some enchanting wand. 

And when at length our truant feet 
The homeward pathway sought, 

The wonders that His hand hath made 
Were in our every thought; 

Beside those grand, “eternal hills,” 
Our noblest works are nought. 


Se tei el _ 


WHEN do we begin to love people? When 
they begin to let us look into their hearts, and 
their hearts are found to be worth looking 
into. 

THERE is often in one kind word, one look 
of sympathizing affection, or one small act of 
disinterested love, more of real nobleness of 
spirit than in actions which have rung in the 
ears and found an echo in the hearts of ad- 
miring thousands. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERED 
HAND-SCREEN. 

CIRCULAR ground of light-gray taffetas, with 
narrow border of a darker shade, embroidered 
in chain stitch. Centre medallion of blue taf- | 
fetas, with lyre of brown taffetas sewn on in 
overcast stitches of purse silk. The wreath of 


with several rows of ribbon wire. This is hid- 
_ den by a feather border of pale gray. The 


| sereen is then fitted into a carved handle. 


— ~~: — 


LIZARD IN JET. 
THE foundation is of wadding. This is coy. 
ered with silk or some thin black material, 





roses, buds, and leaves is embroidered in satin, 


overcast, and knotted stitch, with pale-gray, 
rose-color, and shaded green and brown silk. 
The biue medallion is outlined with soutache, 
and the strings of the lyre are worked with 
goldcord. The forget-me-nots are embroidered 
in knotted stitch of blue silk. The completed 
embroidery is lined with stiff muslin and lute- 
string, and the outer edge is strengthened 
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Lizara in Jet. 
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Border: Spangles. 


then thickly worked over with small jet beads. 
It is intended for ornamenting hats, or to be 
worn in the hair. Fine wire will be needed la 
the tail and claws. 
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KEY-POCKET. 
KeyY-PocKETs may be made to any size T& 
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| blue and gold silk; the dots are in gold, the 
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quired. The entire length of front, back, and 
flap is in one piece, with the border Jet in. 
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WORK BASKET. 


DEPARTMENT. i 





Tue framework of this basket is black bam J 














boo, with pearl knobs. The side work is 
embroidered Cashmere, stretched over thick 
cerd-board, cut to fit the size of the bamboo, 
and lined inside with quilted satin. The bor- 
der is worked in two shades of green, three of 


flowers in blue, the edge stripe in three shades 





of gray. 








“Key Pocket. 





TRIMMINGS, ETC. IN SPANGLES. 
THE foundation for each of these trimmings 
is net. The trimmings are shown in the full 
size, and are used for ornamenting dresses, 
jackets, etc. A small jet bead is placed in the 
centre of each spangle. 





Trimming: Spangles. 


KNITTING BASKET. 

TRE foundation of this basket is made of 
very thick card-board; this is covered with 
green satin, and the outside is worked in cro- 
chet silk to match the satin ; a ruche of green 
satin ribbon, green cord, and tassels finish the 


basket. You require for the foundation two 
circles of card-board five inches in diameter ; 
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divide these two circles into sixteen sections, 
and cut away two sections (close together) ; 
then lay the edge of the card-buard over the 
next section, and sew down securely. 
will enable you to give the card-board the 
rounded shape. If the card-board is so stiff 
that it will not bend easily, half cut through 
the other sections by the lines. You then 
cover them outside and in with satin; the top 
is fastened to the bottom by bows of ribbon. 
The crochet. Make 5 ch, unite into a ring, in 
this ring work 10 rounds of de crochet; in the 
last round you should have 40 stitches. 11th 
round, 4 ch (the 3 first are for the 1st treble, * 
1 treble on the next stitch, 1 ch; repeat from 
*; at the end of the round work 1 single on 
the 3d of the first 4 chain. 12th. 4 ch, 1 treble 
on the next treble, * 1 ch, 1 treble on the next 
treble; repeat from *; at the end of the round 
work 1 single on the 3d of the4ch. 13th. 5 
ch, 1 treble on the next treble, * 2 ch, 1 treble 
on the next treble; repeat from *. Then re- 
peat this round, increasing the number of chain 
stitches between the treble stitches, where 
necessary, to keep the work the right shape. 
Work the other piece the same, and make up 
as directed, putting a rosette of ribbon on the 
lid over the rounds of double crochet. 





SACHET: EMBROIDERY. 





‘Tuts pretty sachet is suitable for evening or 
dinner dress. It may be made of silk of two 
shades_or colors. The form will be easily 
copied from design. The top has a double 
slide at the ends, in which strong elastic is 
run. Bows of ribbon ornament the ends, and 
the sachet is suspended by ribbon, with pearl 
buckles for ornaments. Many beautiful de- 
signs in embroidery will be found in our pages 
for centre of medallion. The outer part is in 
‘buttonhole stitch. The whole of the embroid- 
ery is in purse-silk. 


This * 
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CROCHET EDGING FOR UNDERLINEN, 
ETC. 
(See Fig. 11 Extension Sheet.) 
1st row, to form the lower edge of the work: 


| #17 chain, close the 9 last into a cirele with 1 


slip stitch, 5 chain, 1 slip stitch in the 11th of 
the 17 chain, 3 chain to form 1 treble, 11 treble 
in the 12th to 17th of the chain which was 
closed into a circle, 1 slip stitch in the 6th of 
the 17 chain, 11 treble in the 5 chain crocheted 
before the last double, 1 slip stitch in the 3 
chain that formed 1 treble, repeat from *. 24, 
1 double in the 4th of the 11 treble by the side 
of the round pattern, * 10 chain, 1 long treble 
in the 9th of the 11 treble, in the 4th of which 
1 double was worked, 1 double Jong treble in 
the centre of the 5 chain between this and the 
next round figure, 1 long treble in the centre 
of the 11 treble of the next round figure, 1 
double long treble in the centre of the 5 chain 
between the two round figures, 1 long treblein 
the 3d of the 11 treble of the next round, 5 
chain, join to the first long treble, 1 double, 1 
treble, 3 long treble, 1 treble, 1 double in the 5 
chain, 1 slip stitch in the last long treble, 10 
chain, 1 double in the 9th of the 11 treble in 
the 3d of which 1 long treble had been cro 
cheted before, 5 chain, 1 treble in the centre of 
the 5chain between 2 rounds, 5 chain, 1 double 
in the 4th treble of the next round; repeat 
from *. 3d. *1 treble in the 5th of the next 
-10 chain, 5 chain, 1 treble in the centre of the 
next 3 treble, 5chain, 1 treble in the 6th of the 
next 10 chain, twice alternately 5 chain, 1 
treble in the centre of the next 5 chain, then5 
chain; repeat from *. 4th. 1 treble in every 
stitch. 
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FLOUNCE FOR A DRESS. 
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COUVRETTE (CROCHET). | to the design, sew up the stripes so that the 





THERE have been many inquiries in our | Squares come alternately. At the ends you 
Work Department for couvrettes of simple | loop in lengths of wool cut six inches in length, 
make, and we think the accompanying one | and knot them together as shown in the en- 
will auswer for those who wish an easy and | graving. 
quick pattern. It is crocheted in two shades 
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or colors, say two shades of gray, or in gray 
and blue. It is worked in stripes, eleven Fria. 1 shows a basket of wicker; Fig. 2 
stitches wide, in plain crochet tricotee; work | shows the size of the foundation, and the pat- 
eleven rows, then change the wool and work | tern worked under it in chenille. The inside 
eleven rows of the other color. On all the of basket is lined with quilted silk, and fitted 
lightest squares work a star, and on the dark | with pockets. A ribbon ruche finishes the top 
ones five little rows of cross stitch according | of lining. 


\ 
i 


WORK-BASKET. 
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Leceipts, Ete. 
RUDIMENTS OF COOKERY. 
PLAIN LIVING NOT THE MOST WHOLESOME—ADVAN- 
TAGE OF VARIETY IN FOOD. 

THE commonly received idea that what goes under 
the denomination of “ good, plain living’—that is, 
joints of meat, roast or boiled—is best suited to all 
constitutions, has been proved to be a fallacy. Many 
persons can bear testimony tothe truth of Dr. Kitch- 
ener’s remark, that “elaborate culinary processes 
are frequently necessary in order to prepare food 
for the digestive organs.” It may be truly said that 
many persons ruin their health by over-indulgence 
in food rendered indigestible by being badly cooked. 

In French cookery, those substances which are 
not intended to be broiled or roasted, are usually 
stewed for several hours at a temperature below the 
boiling-point; by which means the most refractory 
articles, whether of animal or vegetable origin, are 
more or less reduced to a state of pulp, and admira- 
bly adapted for the further action of the stomach. 
In the common cookery of this country, on the con- 
trary, articles are usually put at once into a large 
quantity of water, and submitted, without care or 
attention, to the boiling temperature; the conse- 
quence of which is, that most animal substances, 
when taken out, are harder and more indigestible 
than in the natural state. 

The foundation of all good cookery consists in 
preparing the meat so as to render it tender in sub- 
stance, without extracting from it those juices which 
constitute its true flavor; in doing which, the main 
point in the art of making those soups, sauces, and 
made dishes of every sort, which should form so 
large a portion of every well-ordered dinner, as well 
also as in cooking many of the plain family joints— 
is boiling, or rather stewing, which ought always to 
be performed over a slow fire. There is, in fact, no 
error so common among all English and American 
cooks as that of boiling meat over a strong fire, 
which renders large joints hard and partly tasteless ; 
while, if simmered during nearly double the time, 
with less than half the quantity of fuel and water, 
and never allowed to “boil up,” the meat, without 
being too much done, will be found both pliant to 
the tooth and savory to the palate. 

For instance: The most common and almost uni- 
versal dish throughout France is a large piece of 
plainly-boiled fresh beef from which the soup—or 
“ potuge,” as it is there called—has been partly 
made, and which is separately served up as “bou- 
ii,” accompanied by strong gravy and minced 
vegetables, or stewed cabbage. Now this, as con- 
stantly dressed in the French mode, is ever delicate 
both in fibre and flavor; while, in the American 
manner of boiling it, it is always hard and insipid. 
The reason of which, as explained by that celebrated 
cook, Caréme, who superintended the kitchen of his 
Majesty George IV., is this: “The meat, instead of 
being put down to boil, as in the English method, is 
in France put in the pot with the usual quantity of 
cold water, and placed at the corner of the fireplace, 
where, slowly becoming hot, the heat gradually 
swells the muscular fibres of the beef, dissolving the 
gelatinous substances therein contained, and disen- 
gaging that portion which chemists term ‘osma- 
zome,’ and which imparts savor to the flesh—thus 
both rendering the meat tender and palatable, and 
the broth relishing and nutritive; whilst, on the 
contrary, if the pot be inconsiderately put upon too 
guick a fire, the boiling is precipitated, the fibre 








coagulates and hardens, the osmazome is hindered 
from disengaging itself, and thus nothing is obtained 
but a piece of tough meat, and a broth without taste 
or succulence.” 

Meat loses by cooking from one-fifth to one-third 
of its whole weight. More is lost by roasting than 
by boiling meat. In calculating for a family, one 
pound per day for each individual is a generaj 
allowance for dinner. 

Meat that is not to be cut till cold must be well 
done, particularly in summer. 

The use of skewers in joints should be avoided as 
much as possible, as they let out the gravy; twine 
will answer better often. 

In every branch of cookery much must be left to 
the discretion of the cook, and knowledge of the 
family's taste, particularly in force-meats and sea. 
sonings. 

Suet.—When sirloins of beef or loins of veal or 
mutton are brought in, part of the suet may be cut 
off for puddings, or to clarify. Chopped fine and 
mixed with flour, if tied down in a jar, it will keep 
ten days or a fortnight. If there be more suet than 
will be used while fresh, throw it into pickle, made 
in the proportion of one-quarter pound of salt toa 
quart of cold water, and it will be as good afterwards 
for any use, when soaked a little. 

To remove the taint of meat, wash it several times 
in cold water; then put it into plenty of cold water, 
into which throw several pieces of red-hot charcoal. 
If you fear meat will not keep till the time it is 
wanted, par-roast or par-boil it; that is, partly cook 
it; it will then keep two days longer, when it may 
be dressed as usual, but in rather less time. 

When meat is frozen, it should be brought into the 
kitchen and laid at some distance from the fire early 
in the morning, or soak the meat in cold water two 
or three hours before it is used; putting it near the 
fire, or into warm water, till thawed, should be 
avoided. 

Meats become tenderer and more digestible, as 
well as better flavored, by hanging. In summer, 
two days is enough for lamb and veal, and from 
three to four for beef and mutton. In cold weather, 
the latter may be kept for double that time. 

Legs and shoulders should be hung knuckle down- 
wards. 

An effectual way of excluding the fly is by using a 
wire meat-safe, or by covering the joints with a long 
loose gauze or some thin cloth, and hanging them 
from the ceiling of an airy room. Pepper and gin- 
ger should be sprinkled on the parts likely to be 
attacked by the fly, but should be washed off before 
the joint is put to the fire. 

A larder should always be placed on the north 
side of the house; the window may be closed with 
canvas, but wire is preferable. There should be a 
thorough draft of air through the room. 

Articles that are likely to spoil should not be kept 
in or laid upon wood. 

Warm, moist weather is the worst for keeping 


meat; the south wind is very unfavorable, and— 


lightning very destructive; so that, after their oc- 
currence, meat should be especially examined. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Lemon Pickle.—Peel very thinly about six lemons, 
take off the white, and cut the pulp into slices, tak- 
ing out the seeds. Put the peel and pulp into a jar, 
sprinkling between them two ounces of bay-salt; 
cover the jar, and let it stand three days; then boil 
in a quart of vinegar six cloves, three blades of mace, 
two or three onions, and two ounces of bruised mus- 
tard-seed ; pour it boiling over the lemons in the jar 
and when cold tie over. Ina month strain and bot- 
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tle the liquor, and the lemons may be eaten as pickle. 
The above is a useful sauce, especially for veal cut- 
jets and minced veal. 

Beef Forcemeat.—Cut into small pieces one pound 
of lean beef, quarter of a pound of beef suet, and 
half a pound of fat bacon; beat them together, with 
half a teaspoonful of powdered thyme and marjoram, 
the same of ground allspice, and half the quantity of 
pounded mace. Season with pepper and salt, and 
mix with the whole two well- beaten eggs. 

Vea Forcemeat.—Scrape one pound of veal and 
half a pound of fat bacon; beat them well together, 
adding the crum of a roll, powdered mace and nut- 
meg one drachm each, one tablespoonful of chopped 
onions, parsley, and mushroom, with pepper and salt. 
Mix all this together with two well-beaten eggs, and 
rub it through a sieve. This forcemeat may be used 
If rolled up in 
balls, covered thickly with bread-crums, fried in hot 
fat, and served with fried parsley, it makes a nice 
dish. 

Veal Pies.—Cut some roasted veal into small 
squares, dress in a pan over the fire with butter and 
parsley, cut up small. Thicken it with some flour, 
and add some stock broth or gravy. Boil down until 
the liquid has soaked into the meat, and then empty 
the contents of the saucepan into a plate to cool. 
Now get ready a paste made with flour, ‘butter, 
water, and salt. Roll it out into a thin sheet, and 
place the meat on it in small heaps, separated one 
from the other, and cover each of them over with 
some of the same paste. Cut the sheet of paste 
around each heap, compress the edges of the upper 
and lower pieces of paste to unite them, and then 
cook the pies in an oven not too hot. 

Bread Sauce.—Pour over the crums of a small stale 
loaf half a pint of boiling milk, with an onion, a blade 
of mace, and a few peppercorns tied up in a piece of 
muslin. After boiling a few minutes take out the 
onion and spice, and beat up the bread very smooth 
with a small piece of fresh butter and a little salt. 

Pork Kidneys Dressed in Wine.—Put some flour 
and butter in a stewpan, and brown it. Add the 
kidneys, cut up small, with salt, pepper, nutmeg, 
parsley, and onions cut small. When sufficiently 
done, add a glass of white or red wine, and then 
thicken it with more flour and butter. 

Sliced Bacon Fried with Bread.—Cut through the 
middle of a small roll, and lay on it some slices of 
bacon. Divide the bread and bacon into slices, dip 
them in some raw eggs beaten up, and fry them over 
a moderate fire. They may either be sent to table 
as they are, or with any sauce that may be preferred. 

Ego Sauce.—Chop up fine two hard-boiled eggs, 
and add them to melted butter, with a little salt. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Simple Hard Biscuits.—To every pound of flour 
allow two ounces of butter, about half a pint of 
skimmed milk. Warm the butter in the milk until 
the former is dissolved, and then mix it with tbe 





| 
} 


flour into a very stiff paste; beat it with a rolling-pin | 
| dish with puff-paste; put over this a layer of rice, 


until the dough looks perfectly smooth. Roil it out 
thin; cut it with the top of a glass into round bis- 
cuits; prick them well, and bake them from six tu 
ten minutes. The above is the proportion of milk 
which we think would convert the flour into a stiff 
paste; but should it be found too much, an extra 
spoonful or two of flour must be put in. 

Soda Biscuits.—One pound of flour, half a pound 
of pounded loaf-sugar, quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, two eggs, one teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda. Put the flour (which should be perfectly dry) 


into a basin; rub in the butter, add the sugar, and 
mix these ingredients well together. Whisk the 
eggs, stir them into the mixture, and beat it well, 
until everything is well incorporated. Quickly stir 
in the soda, roll the paste out untilit is about half an 
inch thick, cut it into small round cakes with a tin 
cutter, and bake them from twelve to eighteen min- 
utes in rather a brisk oven. After the soda is added, 
great expedition is necessary in rolling and cutting 
out the paste, and in putting the biscuits immedi- 
ately into the oven, or they will be heavy. Sufficient 
to make about three dozen cakes. 

Lemon Marmalade.—Boil the lemon-peel in water 
until soft, and beat it upin a mortar with an equal 
weight of apple pulp. Then take twice their weight 
of loaf-sugar and make it into syrup, using for this 
purpose a pint of water to each pound of sugar used; 
put the pulp into it, and boil it until it becomes clear. 
Add the juice of the lemons to it, and preserve the 
marmalade in pots or glasses. 

A Nice Pium Cake.—One pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, half a 
pound of currants, two ounces of candied lemon- 
peel, half a pint of milk, one teaspoonful of carbo- 
nate of soda. Put the flour into a basin with the 
sugar, currants, and sliced candied peel; beat the 
butter to a cream, aud mix all these ingredients to- 
gether with the milk. Stir the carbonate of soda 
into two tablespoonfuls of milk; add it to the dough, 
and beat the whole well, until everything is tho- 
roughly mixed. Put the dough into a buttered tin, 
and bake the cake from one and a half to two hours. 

Rice Cake.—Half a pound of ground rice, half a 
pound of flour, half a pound of loaf-sugar, nine eggs, 
twenty drops of essence of lemon, or the rind of one 
lemon, quarter of a pound of butter. Separate the 
whites from the yelks of the eggs; whisk them both 
well, and add to the latter the butter beaten to a 
cream. Stir in the flour, rice, and lemon (if the rind 
is used, it must be very finely minced), and beat the 
mixture well; then add the whites of the eggs, beat 
the cake again for some time, put it into a buttered 
mould or tin, and bake it for nearly an hour and a 
half. It may be flavored with essence of almonds, 
when this is preferred. 

Lemon Paste.—Boil some lemons in water, season- 
ing the first water with a handful of sait, and boiling 
them again in fresh water until they are tender. 
Place them in a bowl and beat them to a pulp with 
a rolling-pin, and strain them through a coarse linen 
cloth, wringing it hard to cause the whole of the 
pulp to pass through. Place this in a clean sauce- 
pan, and add to it an equal quantity of sugar, and 
boil it down until it is nearly ready to candy, pour 
it into plates, and dry them in a slack oven. The 
sheets of lemon paste may then be cut in strips, or 
any other shapes that may be desired. 

Empress Pudding.— Half a pound of rice, two 
ounces of butter, three eggs, jam, sufficient milk to 
soften the rice. Boil the rice in the milk until very 
soft; then add the butter; boil it for a few minutes 
after the latter ingredient is put in, and set it by to 
cool. Well beat the eggs, stir these in, and line a 


then a thin layer of any kind of jam, then another 
layer of rice, and proceed in this manner until the 
dish is full; and bake in a moderate oven for three- 
quarters of an hour. This pudding may be eaten hot 
or cold; if the latter, it will be much improved by 
having a boiled custard poured over it. Sufficient 
for six or seven persons. 

Delhi Pudding.—Four large apples, a little grated 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful of minced lemon-peel, two 
large tablespoonfuls of sugar, six ounces of currants 
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three-quarters of a pound of suct crust. Pare, core, 
and cut the applesinto slices; put them into a sauce- 
pan, with the nutmeg, lemon-peel, and sugar; stir 
them over tle fire until soft: then have ready the 
above proportion of crust, roll it out thin, spread the 
apples over the paste, sprinkle over the currants, 
roll the pudding up, closing the ends properly, tie it 
in a floured cloth, and boil for two hours. Sufficient 
for five or six persons. 

Fig Pudding.—Two pounds of figs, one pound of 
suet, half a pound of flour, half a pound of bread- 
crums, two eggs, milk. Cut the figs into small 
pieces, grate the bread finely, and ehop the suet very 
small; mix these well together, add the flour, the 
eggs, which should be well beaten, and sufficient 
milk to form the whole into a stiff paste; butter a 
mould or basin, press the pudding into it very close- 
ly, tie it down with a cloth, and boil for three hours, 
or rather longer; turn it out of the mould, and serve 
with melted butter, wine-sauce, or cream. 

Plain Lemon Pudding.—Three-quarters of a pound 
of flour, six ounces of lard or dripping, the juice of 
one large lemur, one teaspoonful of flour, sugar. 
Make the above proportions of flour and lard into a 
smooth paste, and roll it out to the thickness of about 
halfaninch. Squeeze the lemon-juice, strain it into 
a cup, stir the flour into it, and as much moist sugar 
as will make it into a stiff and thick paste; spread 
this mixture over the paste, roll it up, secure the 
ends, and tie the pudding in a floured cloth. Boil 
for two hours. 


BRITISH OTTO OF ROSES. 


TAKE any convenient quantity of the petals of fra- 
grant flowers, such as roses, jasmine, and others of 
the same season, with a small quantity of sweet-brier 
and mignonette; the rose-petals exceeding in quan- 
tity that of all the other flowers. 

Spread the petals ona layer of cotton which has 
been dipped in the finest Florence or Lucca oil; 
sprinkle over them a very small quantity of salt 
finely pounded. Lay over the flowers another sheet 
of cotton, and on it place more flowers and salt as 
before; over them place another layer of cotton 


dipped in oil, and on it lay more flowers and salt; | 


repeat until a China vessel or wide-mouthed glass 
bottle be full. 
the vessel in the sun; and if under a garden forcing- 
glass, it will be all the better. In about fifteen days 
remove the bladder, and squeeze the mass, when a 
fragrant oil will be expressed—nearly equal to the 
real and high-priced otto of roses. 

The bottle into which the flowers and cotton are 
squeezed must be immediately corked up. If not 
squeezed into a bottle, the vil must be instantly bot- 
tled and well corked; but a bottle with a glass stop- 
per will be the best kind to use. Tie over the cork 
or stopper a piece of the bladder, and over that 
white k d, to prevent evaporation. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lavender Water.—Take one pint of the finest 
spirits of wine, half an ounce of best oil of lavender, 
half an ounce of bergamot, some musk; mix all to- 
gether in a bottle, and shake it occasionally. The 
longer it is kept the better it becomes. 

Drying Wild Flowers requires great skill and pa- 
tience, as these fragile blossoms of the field perish 
so quickly. The points to attend to are to dry the 
specimens quickly, thoroughly, and with a pressure 
that will not crush them. A good method is to place 
each specimen in a sheet of brown paper, and inter- 


Tie over tightly a bladder, and place | 





pose several empty sheets between each that is filled, 
then to place them in a napkin press, and press them 
gently for the first day or two, just enough to pre. 
vent the leaves and flowers from shrivelling: When 
the papers are quite damp, separate them, and spread 
them on the floor of a room where they can drya 
little, then gather them together and place them 
| ayain in the press, rather increasing the pressure, 
| This operation should be repeated daily till the flow. 
ers are quite dry. A quicker and better, but more 
troublesome way, is to shift the flowers daily out of 
| their damp papers into hot and dry ones, immedi- 
ately pressing them down. 

Worth Krowing.—Boil three or four onions ina 
| pint of water; then with a gilding brush do over the 
| frames of your picture and chimney glasses, and rest 
assured that the flies will not light on the articles 
washed with the solution. It will do no injury to 
the frames. 

Cure for a Scald or Burn.—Four ounces of olive 
oil, four ounces of lime water, mix, and use as an 
embrocation. 

German Polish for Furniture.—Put in a pipkin 
over a slow fire four ounces of yellow wax and one 
ounce of powdered black resin; when melted, add 
gradually two ounces of spirits of turpentine, and 
mix them well together. This composition should 
then be poured into a bottle and securely corked. 
If some of this varnish be spread over the furniture 
with a piece of cloth and well rubbed, it will cause 
the article to appear as if it were varnished. 

To Prevent Stoppers Sticking in Empty Bottles.— 
When decanters are left untouched for a long time, 
the stoppers are very apt to get fast, so that they 
cannot be removed without the risk of breaking the 
vessel. This may be easily avoided by merely wrap- 
ping each stopper in paper before putting it into the 
mouth of the decanter. 

The Best Way to Wash Hair.—Rub the white of 
an egg into the roots, making partings for the pur- 
| pose. Some use yelks and white beaten together. 
Rub the head all over whilst the egg is about it 
| Wash well with soap and tepid water. When clean, 
| pour some water as warm as can be borne over the 
| head, and immediately afterwards some water, quite 
cold. A pint basin is a good medium for applying 
this douche. Fill it and empty on the back of the 
head, holding the face over a large Dasin. Wring 
| the water out of the hair. Rub the scalp, till it 
glows, around and around with a rough towel. Roll 
up the hair next, and tie a towel around the wet 
head; after awhile take it off. The hair then is 
nearly dry, and the head warm. Brush the hair 
with a clean brush and spread it out. Do nor dress 
it till quite dry. 

Caution About Ivory.— Articles made of ivory 
should on no account be exposed to heat or dryness. 
They should never be exposed to the direct rays of 2 
hot sun, nor placed on the mantleshelf, as they are 
very gpt to split in such circumstances. They alse 
warp like wood when exposed to heat or a very dry 
air. It is said that when ivory becomes discolored 
by being kept, the white color it previously had may 
| be restored by soaking the article in water, and 
then, when wet, exposing it to the action of light, 
while shut up in a well-closed glass case. 
ivory has been long kept, it diminishes, owing to the 
loss of the gelatine of which it is partly composed. 
This may be remedied by soaking the article in 4a 
solution of that substance. In consequence of ivory 
not always preserving the same length under all eir- 





| cumstances, it has been recommended that it be not 


employed in making very minute measurements. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


CHRIST’S COMMAND. 
A MISSIONARY POEM. 


And He said unto them, “ Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 


St. MARK, xvi., 16. 


O LovE DrvtnE! It gave our race 
This holy gift of heavenly grace— 

The glorious Gospel light to bear, 
And wake the nations dead in sin, 
Salvation’s joyous song begin, 

And draw lost souls its light within 
By love and faith and fervent prayer. 


The followers of the Son of God 
Found living waters where he trod, 

And pure the draughts of love were given; 
The words of Christ redemption wrought 
That purified man’s inmost thought, 

And life divine, new-born, blood-bought, 

Drew heart and soul and mind to Heaven. 


O, wondrous day of Pentecost! 
Have we its fire of baptism lost 

Where heathen men wear Satan’s chain? 
In our free hands we hold Gop’s Worb,— 
Shall we not wield His “Spirit sword ?”’ 
And fight thegbattles of the Lorp ? 

And crush the serpent’s evil reign? 


Our country’s test for Christ hath come; 

Our sons and dau chters leave their home 
And bear the cross of holy strife; 

Our sons, like winds that sweep the night 

Of darkness—till Truth’s star shines bright: 

Our daughters, sunbeams, warm with light, 
To give their heathen sisters life. 


Old Asia’s bronzed and sombre face 
Grows soft beneath the gleains of grace 
That bring God's gift of heavenly love; 
And, starting forth, in mute surprise, 
Poor Afrie’s dusky hands uprise, 
As if to grasp the pure blue skies 
And draw her Saviour from above. 


One lowly missionary’s name 

Hath won a loftier height of fame 
Than war can gain by mortal might: 

Behold the Christian hero stand, 

Up-bearing on his faith’s firm hand 

Old Niger’s dark, death-sunken land, 
To meet Salvation’s blessed light! 


Then see him on his knees in prayer 
Bowed low—for Christ and Death are there; 
He knew his crown in Heaven was won: 
And in the land that gave him birth, 
His Queen—who sways o’er half the earth— 
Among her Dgap of noblest worth, 
Gives room for DAvIp LIVINGSTONE. 


“Go, preach’”—for man is Christ's command! 
The Bible lives in woman’s hand, 

Taught, day by day, in love and prayer ; 
Beneath her sway the children come; 
The Bible speaks where men are dumb; 
*Tis woman makes the Christian home, 

And by her faith draws Jesus there. 


O, praise our Heavenly Father's grace! 
His love exalts the human race 
Above where angel's wing can soar; 
God's children—saved+by Him are shriven; 
Their sins, for Cinrist’s dear sake, forgiven; 
White-robed, and heirs with Christ in Heaven, 
They live with Gop forever more, 





GOODNESS. 


HowEr’ER it be, it seems to me 
‘Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
TENNYSON. 





| ture. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SURROUNDINGS. 


IN Forster's life of Dickens is a minute description 
of his writing-table covered with little grotesque fig- 
ures, without which he could not write in happiness ; 
and the biographer tells us how necessary the roar 
and bustle of London was to the fertility of the nov- 
elist’s imagination. He went sometimes to Italy and 
to Switzerland; but in the midst of the most beauti- 
ful scenery of the Continent, his thoughts went back 
to Charing Cross. Scott, on the other hand, needed 
for happiness and inspiration the open air life and 
Scottish scenery of the Tweed. He told Lockhart 
that if he went where he could not feel the heather 
under his feet, he thought he would die. Apart from 
mere homesickness, the desire to see familiar places 
and revive old associations, the longing of men and 
women for a change of locality, seems to come down 
to one of these desires: either they must be in the 
“busy hum of men,” at the centre$ of intellectual 
activity, or they need the beauty and variety of na- 
Dickens is a good example of the former feel- 


| ing; Heine and Dr. Arnold of the latter. 








“Who does not deeply pity poor Heine in his last 
sad years, when he lay fixed on his couch of pain in 
his narrow Parisian lodging, and compared it to the 
sounding grave of Merlin, the Enchanter, ‘which is 
situated in the wood of Brozeliande in Brittany un- 
der lofty oaks, whose tops taper like emerald flames 
toward heaven. Oh, brother Merlin!’ he exclaims, 
‘I envy thee those trees, with their fresh breezes, for 
never a green leaf nestles about the mattress-grove 
of mine in Paris, where from morning till night I 
hear nothing but the rattle of wheels, the clatter of 
hammers, street brawls, and the jingling of piano- 
fortes!’” 

When Dr. Arnold went to Rugby, he was literally 
starved by the absence of natural beauty. “* We have 
no hills,’’ he lamented, “no plains—not a single wood, 
and but onesingle copse; no heath, no down, norock, 
no river, no clear stream—scarcely any flowers, for 
the lias is particularly poor in them—nothing but one 
endless monotony of inclosed fields and hedge-row 
trees. This is to me a daily privation; it robs me of 
what is naturally my anti-attrition; and as I grow 
older I begin to feel it.” 

Finally he made his holiday home in the Lake dis- 
trict, and his health was better from that day, 

“Body and mind seem alike to repose in that deli- 
cious quiet, without dulness, which we enjoy in West- 
moreland.” He wrote his Roman History, his great 
book, mainly at Allan Bank, and dilated upon his in- 
spiration in writing, “ with such a view before one’s 
eyes. 

Most of us have known similar cases, of persons in 
whom the longing for natural beauty was too strong 
to be disregarded by them without danger to their 
health. As great cities increase in number and mag- 
nitude, it has become an actual necessity with many 
to escape for a certain season every year from bricks 
and mortar. Few, however, can leave the sphere of 
their daily work and of their domestic life fora great 
length of time, or can incur great expense in so doing, 
To meet the wants of all who love to spend a day in 
beautiful scenery, our city parks have been laid out, 
At great expense, all of our principal cities—notice. 
ably New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore—have 
put within reach of every citizenaspaciousand beau. 
tiful district where he may spend day after day with. 
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out repetition or monotony in the prospect around 
him; when he breathes fresh air, sees beautiful flow- 
ers, stately trees, and has all the enjoyments of the 
country. The value of such an accession to our city 
life can hardly be overestimated. 


LOCAL HISTORIES. 

Hrstortrss of counties, cities, and towns are often 
more interesting and instructive reading than na- 
tional or State histories. In the latter we get the 
general outline of events, but the minute and per- 
sonal details, which give life to the narrative, and 
bring the past vividly before us, are wanting. Those 
careful annalists who gather up the memorials of 
the places in-which they reside, from local archives 
and the recollection of the elders, and preserve 
them for the instruction and gratification of future 
residents, are doing a work deserving of much com- 
mendation. 

These remarks are elicited by an elegant and at- 
tractive volume which has been recently published, 
containing the “ History of the Town of Queensburg, 
N. Y.,” by Dr. A. W. Holden. Queensburg is the 
town (or township, as in some parts of the country 
it would be styled) in which is situated, on the 
Hudson River, the picturesque and prosperous man- 
ufacturing village of Glen's Falls, a village from 
which every visitor must carry away agreeable 
remembrances of the intelligence and worth of its 
inhabitants. Queensburg is in the region which 
was for & long period a frontier district or ‘*debata- 
ble land”’—at one time between the powerful Iroquois 
and Mohican tribes, afterwards between the English 
nud French settlements, and at a later day between 
the revolted and the loyal British colonies. Many 
memories of aboriginal warfare and border strife 
are connected with the vicinity. During the Revo- 
lution the town was twice burned, some of the in- 
habitants were massacred, and others were carried 
prisoners into Canada. Of these events many par- 
ticulars are recorded by Dr. Holden, which give us 
a vivid picture of the character of the times and the 
people—such, for example, as the following:— 

Among those who suffered captivity was one Wil- 
liam Roberts, or Robards, who belonged to a famiiy 
conspicuous in the early history of the settlement. 
He enlisted in a company of rangers, and was twice 
a prisoner in Canada. On the first occasion he was 
released on parole, and afterwardsexchanged. The 
second time he was offered the freedom of the “jai 
liberties” on parole, but he refused to accept it. He 
had a young wife and two children, and was deter- 
mined to escape, if possible, and return to them. 
For two years he remained in jail, before the oppor- 
tunity of escape arrived. Then, with another pris- 
oner he broke through a window at midday, leapt 
into the street, and ran. The guards fired at them, 
while the friendly Canadians on the street cheered 
and shouted to encourage the fugitives, and directed 
them in the best way for escaping. His companion, 
a British deserter, soon left him, terrified by the 
dangers before them. But Roberts found means to 
cross the St. Lawrence, and plunged boldly into the 
vast and dreary wilderness, tenanted only by wild 
beasts and hostile Indians, which lay between him 





and his home. He travelled by night, guiding his | 
| discreet years), a course of smoking, billiard play- 


course by the stars, and lay concealed during the 
day. At length he reached Lake George, where he 
was fortunate enough to find a canoe, in which he 
embarked on thelake. Ashe apprvuached the south- 
ern shore, he had also the singular fortune of meet- 
ing his brother, who, with a neighbor, had come out 
in a boat for the double purpose of fishing and scout- 
ing. They returned together, and his brother went 
forward to break the news to William’s wife. In 








this delicate mission he was not particularly sue. 
cessful. As he met her near the door, he said, 
“Phoebe, I have got good news for you; I've heard 
from William.” “If you have heard from him,” 
she exclaimed, with womanly quickness of thought, 
something in his manner doubtless betraying the 
truth, “you have seen him!” and she fell in a dead 
swoon. Happily in her case the old saying proved 
true, and joy did not kill. The sturdy firmness with 
which William Roberts endured a close imprison. 
ment of two years for the chance of escaping :“rough 
two hundred miles of trackless wilderness, in wnien 
many fugitives had perished by starvation, affordsa 
lively idea of the spirit which animated the men of 
those days; for his case, as the history shows, was 
by no means a singular one. 

The author, besides giviag the usual pictures of 
churches and other public edifices, has had the good 
idea of illustrating his book with many portraits of 
notable persons connected with the town, some of 
whom have held high office, and attained national 
celebrity. His pages thus present a goodly array of 
intellectual countenances, of the well-known type 
which belongs to the leaders of men. There isa 
map of the village of Glen’s Falls, remarkable for 
the number of public schools, “select schools,” ard 
academies, which it exhibits. On the whole, Dr, 
Holden’s book affords in many respects a good ex- 
ample, which those who collect the annals of their 
localities for publication will do well to consult. Of 
such useful contributions to histogy we can hardly 
have teo many. 

LIBERALITY IN INDIA.—In the Presidency of Mad 
ras a government order, which is both liberal and 
considerate, has been issued on the subject of the 
medical education of women. Should ladies desire 
to study for a degree, every encouragement will be 
given to them; but in that case they will have to go 
through the full course of studies prescribed for 
that distinction. If, however, they prefer to takea 
more limited and practical course, which has been 
suggested by the medical authorities as sufficieat, 
arrangements may be made accordingly, and they 
will receive certificates of the degree of proficiency 
which they may attain. In this case they will attend 
the same courses of lectures with students of the 
other sex, with certain exceptions—these exceptions 
being in midwifery and surgery, and in some lee 
tures on anatomy and physiology, which they will 
receive separately. Good sense is restricted to no 
latitude or longitude; but it is still not a little nota- 
ble that the most thoroughly sensible and thoughtful 
arrangement as yet announced as the education of 
women in the medical profession should be found in 
an Indian Presidency. 


OUR REPUBLICAN SOVEREIGNS. 

WE have lately urged the expediency of training 
the future mothers of our country to some pursuits 
that shall be useful. May we suggest a similar od 
ject in the bringing up of our future sovereigns—the 
citizens of “The Great Republic?” We think it 
may be fairly assumed that when lads are approach- 
ing the “years of discretion” (in fact, the most in- 


ing, dancing, and diversion is not fitting them to be 
legislators, congressmen, or presidents. Something 
more than the “outlines of history,” with questions 
in the foot-notes, to be answered with the least pos 
sible study, is requisite toa statesman. A profound 
and thorough consideration of the rise and fall of 
States, of the constitutional history of the great 


powers of Europe, would help our law-makers to 
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profit by experience, and prevent them from airing | 


erude notions of government. 

Avery important question now agitating the coun- 
try is that of currency, and finance in all its bear- 
ings. Men who consider that study in this matter 
js needless, start up with theories of which a little 
knowledge would make them ashamed. “ Heserves 
a’prenticeship who sets up shop,”’ but our legislative 
halls abound with heaven-born political economists. 
To make a shoe, requires teaching and pains in the 
craft. How can a nation be governed without 
knowledge of statesmanship? 





SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE RAINBOW. 


O BEAUTIFUL rainbow, 
All woven of lixht! 
There ’s not in thy tissue 
One shadow of night. 
It seems as heaven opened 
When thou dost appear, 
And then joyful voices 
Of angels draw near, 
And sing the rainbow! 
The rainbow! 
The smile of God is here. 


I think as I’m gazing 
Thy colors to mark, 
How on the lone mountain 
Where rested the ark, 
The save:l, from the deluge, 
With wondering eye, 
Beheld the first rainbow 
Burst over the sky, 
And sung the rainbow! 
The rainbow! 
Thy promise,* God on high! ) 


And ages on ages 

Have lived and are dead 
Since on the first rainbow 

That promise was read; 
Man dies and earth changes, 

But still doth endure 
God's signet of mercy, . 

Fresh, lovely, and pure; 
Then sing the rainbow! 

The rainbow! 
Tuy WORD, O Gop, 1s SURE! 





LADIES AS SAVINGS-BANK CLERKS. 


Women have done so well in the telegraph offices 
in England, that it has now been decided to place 
them in a still more responsible and confidential po- 
tition. They are to be admitted to clerkships in the 
“Post-Office Savings Bank.” 


“This scheme,” an English paper states, ‘is now 
definitely settled, and several ladies wiil shortly be 
tminated by the Postmaster-General to compete 
tefore the Civil Service Commissioners for a few of 

hew appointments. The limits of age within 
whieh cand dates are eligible are liberal—namely, 
Sixteen to thirty; and the scale of salary is fixed ata 
nore liberal rate than has been adopted hitherto for 
the remuneration of female labor in the post-office. 
a seale is as follows: Second-class, £40, rising by 
a ony Og £75; ae pee £80, rising by £7 10s. 
Narly to £100; principal clerks, £110, rising b 
parly to £150.° aT — 

One fact alone ought to be sufficient to ensure the 
“mission of women into all offices of trust which 


they are qualified to fill. Since our government has 





* And Gop said, This is the token of the covenant 
vhich I make between me and you and every living 
mature that is with oy for perpetual generations: 

20set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a 
woken of a covenant between me and the earth. 
4nd it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud over 

earth, that the bow shall be seen in the cloud: 

and I will remember my covenant, which is between 

mé and you and every living creature of ali flesh; 

and the waters shall’ no more become a flood to 

chapeey all flesh.—Genesis, ix., 12-15. Read the 
r. 
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| ded in the masonry of the great pyramid. 
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employed thei iu such capacities, not a single case 
of misuse of the public funds has occurred among 
them. If the unfortunate “Freedman’s Savings 
Bank” at Washington had been managed by women, 
we may feel sure that it would have escaped the ca- 
lamitous fate which overtook it. Our country, which 
has been the first to make use, on a large-scale, of 
the teaching capacity of women, should also be the 
most prompt to take advantage, for the publie good, 
of their well-known prudence and honesty in dealing 
with money. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

BARNES’ NOTES ON THE GOSPELS AND EPISTLES. — 
The first volumes of these Notes were published in 
1832, and the remainder between that time and 1851. 
The author, the Rev. Albert Barnes, was a well- 
known clergyman of Philadelphia, whose appear- 
ance and voice were familiar to hundreds in this 
city, and whose character, and ability commanded 
universal respect. The circulation of these Notes 
was such that the stereotype plates wore out, and 
had to be replaced by newones. Thisedition, whose 
publication was begun in 1868, and has just been 
completed, is the final result of Mr. Barnes’ revision, 
and will possess a peculiar value for all who knew 
their author. Every textis the subject of a long and 
carefu] commentary, for Mr. Barnes has preferred 
explaining even that which might seem clear to leay- 
ing any possibility of error. These volumes were 
the work of his life, and will be his most enduring 
literary monument. 

SIxTH ANNUAL Report OF THE WOMEN’S BRANCH 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF CRUELTY TO’ ANIMALS.—This praiseworthy 
society is extending its field of work. A branch has 
been established in Pittsburg, which has already 
made report of active and successful efforts im the 
cause of humanity. The law has been so amended 
in Georgia as to subject persons found guilty of cru- 
elty to animals to fine and imprisonment; and ail 


| over the country the conscience of the people seems 


to be awakening to the great wrong of leaving help- 
less beasts to the caprice of their degraded owners. 
In this result the Women’s Branch have been fairly 
instrumental. We hope and expect for them an even 
larger measure of success. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF IRON.—The Jron Age says that 
a wedge or plate of iron has been discovered imbed- 
It has 
been a great puzzle, to those who attributed the first 
use of. iron to a date not much more than 2900 years 
back, how such sharp and well-defined hieroglyphics 
could have been cut on porphyry, granite, and the 
hardest stone as are found on the tombs, temples, 
and sarcophagi of ancient Egypt. But the piece of 
iron found in the great pyramid shows that this 
metal was produced and wrought in the age of King 
Cheops, which is placed by some authorities as far 
back as 5400 years ago. The similarity of earlier in- 
scriptions on stone to those made in the time of King 
Cheops suggests the supposition that iron may have 
been in use more than six thousand years ago. 

AGAIN Mr. Isaiah V. Williamson has shown his 
large liberality, benevolence, and good judgment, in 
bestowing his gifts of money and property on worthy 
and most useful objects during his life-time. We 
need not recite what has been so recently placed be- 
fore our readers. The latest good deeds of Mr. Wil- 
liamson are those which have just conveyed thirty- 
seven acres of land, probably worth $50,000, to endow 
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“free scholarships” in the Women’s Medical College | 


of this city, and “free beds” in the Women’s Hospi- 





(3) Arsenic is seldom taken by accident, though 
such a thing has occurred, and may occur again, a 


tal attached to that institution, and ground-rents to | long as it is sold in its natural state as a white pow. 


the value of $25,000 to the Academy of Natural Sci- 


der, differing very slightly in appearance from ¢ay. 


ences for the purchase of scientific books to add to | bonate of soda, or cream of tartar, or whitening. k 


its already valuable library. 


ve Health | Department. 


TREATMENT OF POISONS. 


The Successful Treatment of a Case of Poisoning 
_ mainly depends upon the shortness of the interval 
which elapses from the taking of the poison to the 
exhibition of the antidote, so that here it is of the 
utmost importance that there should be some guide 
at hand to which the heads of a family may apply 
during the anxious moments when medical aid is 
expected. The followingare the most readily acces- 
sible antidotes for the more common poisons, that 
is, those most likely to be used wilfully or by mis- 
take in ordinary life. 

(1) Opium, Laudanum, and Morphia; or for the 
Child, Syrup of Poppies, Godfrey's Cordial, and 
Other Milder Preparations of Opium.—These all 
may be either taken wilfully, or be administered by 
mistake, or in an overdose. The Symptoms are 
great drowsiness, followed by stupor, aid heavy 
sleep. Sickness sometimes causes their rejection 
before they have time to produce their fatal effects, 
but in general when given in large doses there is 
nothing of the kind. The Treatment consists in 
producing vomiting, for which ipecacuanha is too 
slow, and the sulphate of. zine is the best remedy; 
for this from ten to thirty grains should be dissolved 
in a tumblerful of water and given immediately. It 
generally produces vomiting in a few minutes, but 
if not, the inside of the throat must be tickled with 
a feather, or irritated with the finger. 
teaspoonfuls of sal-volatile in water may also be 
administered, and the patient kept awake by any 
means, however painful, walking about the room, 
being the least obnoxious of any. As soon as the 
stomach jis cleared of the poison, which should be 
encouraged by giving repeated draughts of mustard- 
and-water (half a teaspoonful dissolved in half a 
tumbler), a cup of hot coffee may be administered, 
and the patient kept awake by walking until the ar- 
rival of the medical man, who will judge of the pro- 
priety of allowing sleep; and not till then is it safe, 
or at all events for six or eight hours after the poison 
is rejected. Cold water dashed over the head and 
down the back is a good remedy in aid of the above, 
or a mustard plaster to the stomach. 

(2) Belladonna, or Deadly Nightshade ; Hellebore, 
Hemlock, Foxglove, Laburnum-Berries, Monkshood, 
Laurel-Leaves, Yew-Leaves and Berries, Arum, 
called also Lords and Ladies, Poisonous Fungi, 
Wild Parsley, and Savine, are all of them at times 
eaten by children from motives of curiosity, or 
sometimes with more improper intentions. The 
Treatment in all cases consists in procuring the re- 
jection of the poison by means of some emetic, the 
sulphate of zine being the best (see 1). If this is not 
at hand, mustard may be tried (see also 1), or ipe- 
cacuanha in doses varying from ten grains to thirty, 
suspended in water. If there is great depression as 
a@ consequence of the poison (which is particularly 
likely to be the case after digitalis or laurel-leaves), 
sal-volatile or brandy, or both, must be adminis- 
tered. Or, if hemlock or monkshood have been 
taken, strong coffee is the best remedy after the 
vomiting has ceased, 


One or two | 
| brane as to preclude all chance of recovery. In 


| is not very soluble, but sufficiently so to cause death 
by moderate quantities of its solution in water, 
The Treatment consists as before, in administering 
an emetic, and here, perhaps, ipecacuanha is better 
than zine, especially after the first dose, as it is not 
so irritating and does not increase the subsequent 
inflammation of the stomach. The stomach-pump 
is generally used, but when arsenic in substance has 
| been taken, it is not nearly so useful as a powerful 
emetic. Vomiting should be kept up for at least ap 
hour at intervals, with successive doses of emetic 
given with plenty of fluid; which also, if possible, 
should be somewhat glutinous, as flour boiled ig 
water for a few minutes and diluted to the consist 
ence of thin gruel. The after effects of arsenic wil 
always, of course, come under the treatment of th 
physician, those which are described above being 
only intended to be used prior to his arrival. 

(4) Oxalic Acid when taken is often swallowed by 
mistake for Epsom salts, to which in appearance it 





is very similar. It is a violent corrosive poison, and 


| causes horrible agony. ‘The Treatment must beoa 
| the principle of neutralizing the acid by a carbonate, 


which will form an insoluble oxalate, and this should 
be administered in the shape of chalk or carbonate 
of magnesia, both of which are generally at hand. 
As much as can be poured down the throat of either 
of them, mixed with water, should be given, and ia 
@ quarter of an hour after vomiting may be at 


| tempted by a dose of sulphate of zinc, as it is better 





to bring up the oxalate of lime or magnesia than 
allow it to pass through the body. 

(5) The Mineral Acids commonly known as O@ 
Vitriol, Aquafortis, and Muriatic Acid are some 
times swallowed in their fu!l strength, and, if in any 
quantity, act so immediately on the mucous mem- 


small doses, however, dilution with water in larg 
quantities is the most available remedy likely tobe 
of service, followed by carbonate of lime, magnesia, 
soda, potass, or even soap. Any of these unite with 
the acid, and render it harmless, but there is seldom 
time for their exhibition. 

(6) Phosphorous may be very probably sucked by 

children who have access to the common lucifer 
matches. The Treatment in such a case should & 
by an emetic of sulphate of zinc, or mustard, given 
as directed at (1). No time is to be lost in suché 
case. 
(7) Corrosive Sublimate can hardly be swallowed 
by accident, except from being mistaken for some 
other medicine, as its taste is extremely pungent 
and acrid. It is a very rapid and virulent poison 
The Treatment is fortunately easily managed by the 
exhibition of white of egg in large quantities, giving 
it without mixture with water, and following it wp 
with an emetic of sulphate of zine (see 1). The 
quantity of white of eggs wiil only be limited by the 
capacity of the stomach or the number of eggs # 
command. If unfortunately there should be none, 
or only a few in the house, milk makes a good sud 
stitute, or even flour and water; but the latter is not 
to be wholly depended on. If the emetic does not 
act freely, salivation is almost sure to take place, a 
the corrosive sublimate is converted into calomel by 
the albumen; against this, in addition to the emetle, 
a mild dose of castor-oil should be given, so as t 
carry off the poison before it is absorbed into the 
system. 

(8) Tartar Emetic and Sulphate of Zinc will gene 
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rally effect their own removal, unless given in re- 
peated doses, with a wilful intention, to poison, and 
against such a horrible practice the directions in 
this book are not intended. 

(9) Copper may be imbibed in poisonous doses 
from cooking in vessels made of this metal, or from 
sweets, pickles, etc., which have been colored with 
it. In the Treatment, the good effect of albumen is 
said to be considerable, as in corrosive sublimate ; 
put i¢ should be followed by emetics, as in other 
cases. 





- fiterarp Aotices. 


"From J. B. Lrpprncort & Co., Philadelphia: — 

THE GREEN GATE. A Romance. By Ernst 
Wichert. Translated from the German by Mrs. A. 
L. Wister, translator of “‘The Second Wife,” etc. 
Mrs. Wister is especially fortunate in her selection 
of German novels for translationinto English. “The 
Green Gate”’ is one of the most interesting stories of 
theseason. It is full of romance and sentiment, and 
isas lively and entertaining as many German novels 
are dull and heavy. It is certain to be a most popu- 
lar book. 


SIGNA. A Story. By “ Ouida,” author of “Strath- ° 


more,” etc. The romances of Ouida’s writing are 
most fascinating. There is an intensity about them 
that inthralls the senses, while the reader is still 
further charmed by the poetic style and the fine play 
of the imagination. Nevertheless, they are written 
ina morbid tone, and in no wise represent true pic- 
tures of life. Their influence upon the reader, espe- 
cially upon the young reader, cannot but be perni- 
cious, aud their publication must be deprecated. In 
“Signa” we find the two very frequent characters of 
her novels—an abnormally, unnaturally good and 
innocent man, and an equally abnormally and un- 
Baturally bad woman. 

THE ABUSE OF MATERNITY. By Elizabeth 
Edson Evans. We have read this book with great 
interest, and we now cordially recommend its peru- 
sal to every woman in the land. While we cannot 
agree with all that Mrs. Evans says in this little 
work, we yet find so mucli to approve of, and so little 
tocondemn, that we are sure its reading will prove 
in the main beneficial. The discussion of subjects 
such as this book treats of, is most desirable, and 
whatever is said about them, leads naturally to fur- 
ther thought, which will at last result in the truth 
being discovered and understood more generally 
than it is now. 


From T. B. PeTerson & Brotuers, Philada. :— 

BERTHA’S ENGAGEMENT. By Mrs. Ann § 
Stephens, author of “‘ Mabel’s Mistake,” ete. An au- 
thor like Mrs. Stephens is too well known to the 
reading public to need any special flourish of trum- 
pets whenever she issues a new book. Her stories 
are read in mansions and cottages all over the land, 
and the simple announcement that a new volume 
from her pen has appeared, will cause an eager de- 
mand for it. 

THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. By Sir Walter 
Seott. This is the eighth volume of the Waverley 
Novels now being issued by the Messrs. Peterson. 

ANNETTE; or, The Lady of the Pearls. By Alex- 
ander Dumas. 


From Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia:— 

THE OBSTETRICAL JOURNAL OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, INCLUDING MID- 
WIFERY AND THE DISEASES OF WOMEN AND 





CHILDREN; with an American Supplement, edited 
by William F. Jenks, M. D., Surgeon to the State 
Hospital for Women: May, 1875. 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEO- 
PLE. By J. R. Green, M A., Examiner in the School 
of Modern History, Oxford. With maps and illus- 
trations. History is only just beginning to be writ- 
ten in a proper manner. Historians are learning 
that the account of kings and their conquests is not, 
after all, of so much importance, as a description of 
the people, and the progress of science, art, and the 
other evidences of civilization. We are glad to be 
able to announce that this book is written in this 
latter-day belief, and that in its pages the reader 
will obtain a clearer idea of the English people asa 
people, than from any other work of its class which 
it has been our fortune to examine. The work is 
prepared with the utmost care, and the chronologi- 
eal annals which precede the text will be found ex- 
ceedingly useful to the student and the general 
reader. The history begins as far back as the sev- 
enth century, before the Danes had made aconquest 
of the island. 

THE LAST JOURNALS OF DAVID LIVING- 
STONE, IN CENTRAL AFRICA. By Horace Wal- 
ler, F.R.G.S. With portrait, map, and illustrations. 
This volume contains a record of the events in the 
life of Livingstone from 1865 down to the time of 
his death. The edition is a cheap and popular one, 
though the contents of the work are precisely the 
same as those of the library edition, published by 
the same house. The work should find its way, in 
one form or the other, into every household in the 
land. 

MAN AND BEAST HERE AND HEREAFTER. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., author of “ Homes 
Without Hands,” etc. “I Canna but Believe that 
Dowgs Hae Sowls,” is the significant motto of this 
volume. And in this belief the book is written, 
while it must be confessed that the talented author 
makes out quite a strong case for his brute favorites. 
The Rev. Mr. Wood has an intimate knowledge of 
the habits and traits of character of animals, and, 
like all familiar with them, he has become strongly 
impressed with their intelligence. The book is the 
best and liveliest of reading, not being by any means 
a dry treatise on natural history, ‘but a connected 
series of anecdotes, most of them original. Itisa 
volume which will suit every taste, from that of the 
mature man and woman, to that of the mere child. 

THE EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY: Also an 
Essay on the Portraits of John Knox. By Thomas 
Carlyle. Need we give anything more, in announc- 
ing this volume, than the name ofits writer? If one 
wishes to read a history at once authentic and inter- 
esting, of a people too little known and understood, 
written in the quaintest and most forcible of Eng- 
lish, he can find nothing better than this “Early 
Kingsof Norway.” The last half of the volume eluci- 
dates a portion of Scottish history. 

OUR NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOR; A Winter in 
Mexico. By Gilbert Haven, author of “ Pilgrim’s 
Wallet,” ete. This is a charmingly readable book, 
giving us lively sketches of a country which, though 
so close at hand, is peopled by a race differing in 
many respects broadly from our own, and about 
whom, as well as about the country itself, we have 
the most perverted of ideas. The author knows 
well how to describe the scenes Which have fallen 
under his notice, and to make the narrative so inte- 
resting that the reader regrets when the end is 
reached. 
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THE SATIRES OF A. PERSIUS FLACCUS. Edited 
by Basil L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D. (Gottingen), LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Virginia. 
The aim of this editor has been to make the student 


familiar with Persius, and, as he phrases it, “ making | 


him less distasteful” to the reader. The notes to 


the work are very full. 


der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. 
biographical sketches. By Rufus W. Ciark, D.D. 
Not only will theologians be interested in this book, 
but the student of human nature, who would know 
something of it under its religious and emotional 
phases, will here find much food for thought. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Dickens. 
’ This volume belongs to the splendid household edi- 
tion of Dickens’ works, which is being issued by the 
Messrs. Harper. It contains forty-eight illustrations 
by J. Mahoney; but of these we cannot speak in 
unqualified praise. Neither artist nor engraver 
seems to have been happy in their execution. 


BLUEBEARD’S KEYS; and Other Stories. By 


of the subject of missions either in a general or spe- 
cial way. The subjects selected are of importance 
to the Christian world, and will bear the closest cop. 
sideration. 

“A DOUBLE STORY. By George Macdonald. Do 
our readers wish to sit down toa real poem in prose? 


| Then let them procure George Macdonald's last 
THE WORK OF GODIN GREAT BRITAIN: Un. | 


With | 


| campaign. 


Miss Thackeray. Weare charmed with Miss Thack. | 


eray’s version of Bluebeard, and think that, while it 
so closely resembles, it is yet an improvement on the 
old story. Miss Thackeray is fast making good her 
right to be the daughter of her father. 

RAPE OK THE GAMP. A Novel. By C. Welsh 
Mason. A lively story, full of romance, sentiment, 
and adventure. 

THREE FEATHERS. <A Novel. By William 
Black, author of “‘ Love or Marriage,” etc.- Black is 
one of the most graceful and charming of English 
novelists. If the illustrations, which are quite nu- 
merous, were as good as the story, we should have 
nothing to complain of. 

WALTER'S WORD. A Novel. 
author of “‘Carlyon’s Year,” etc. 
novel, reprinted in Harpers’ library of select novels. 


By James Payn, 


From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia:— 

A WOMAN IN ARMOR. By Mary Hartwell. 
This is evidently a first novel, yet its author gives 
promise of doing good literary work in future. Her 
style is finished, and her characters stand out with 
a certain individuality, which is a strong feature in 
the book. Its weak point is in its plot. There is 
really no woman in armor whatever. Only a woman 
who, in her bearing, promises much; but who, when 
it comes to action, lays down all her weapons, and 
leaves to time and chance to fight all her battles for 
her. Then there is a wonderful lawyer, who, after 
accepting a retainer from one side, proceeds, out of 
the fulness of his own generous heart, to work up 
his client’s case in a manner opposed to that client's 
interest. Miss Hartwell’s next book, which we hope 
may not be long delayed in its appearance, will be a 
better and a stronger one. 

SHIFTLESS FOLKS. An Undiluted Love Story. 
By Christabel Goldsmith. This novel is by one of 
the liveliest and sauciest of American novelists— 
&@ woman who has already written half a dozen 
stories, though she chooses in this one to make her 
appearance under the name of one of her own hero- 
ines. But a page or two lets out the whole secret, 
and then the reader settles himself down compla- 
cently to his book, knowing he is going to havea 
good time. 


From Dopp & MEAD, New York, through CLax- 
TON, Remsen, & HAFFELFINGER, Phiiadelphia:— 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By Rev. Julius H. Seelye, 
Professor in Amherst College. This volume isa col- 
lection of lectures and sermons, all of them treating 


This is an English | 








story, whose title we have given above. It is one of 
the most charming things he has ever written, and 
that is saying a great deal. It isa sort of fairy story; 
but it will amuse the oldest as well as the youngest 
reader. 

From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE GOOD TIME COMING; or, Our New Cru 
sade. By Edward E. Hale, author of “In His 
Name,” etc. This is a thoroughly practical story, 
which has the temperance reform for its subject, 
and which offers some very valuable hints as to the 
proper manner in which to conduct a temperance 
Mr. Hale’s reputation as a story writer 
is too well known to need any special eulogy. ' 


From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through PorTER& 
CoaTEs, Philadelphia:— 

WOLF RUN; or, The Boys of the Wilderness. By 
Elijah Kellogg, author of “* Elm Island Stories,” ete. 

OCEAN-BORN;; or, The Cruise of the Clubs. By 
Oliver Optic, author of ‘“* The Boat Club Series,” ete. 
These two books belong, the former to the “ Forest 
Glen Series,’’ and the latter to the “ Yacht Club 
Series” of juvenile books. These books are im 
mensely popular among the young folks. 

HOLDEN’S BOOK ON BIRDS. By Charlies Ff 
Holden. Mr. Holden is already an authority on the 
subject of birds, as bird fanciers are well aware 
This volume is a new edition, revised and enlarged, 
of a former work. It gives practical directions con- 
cerning the proper care of all kinds of cage birds, 
with the manner of treating their various diseases 
and with descriptions of cages and aviaries. 











AUGUST, 1875. 


THovuGH the season is hot, and everybody away 
that can get away, it has in no wise caused us fo tite 
in our work of giving to our subscribers a most é 
cellent number. Whether they are at the sea-side, 
the lakes, mountain retreat, or at home, the Book 
will be found good reading, especially the first artt- 
cle, “One Summer,” by M. F. Andrews. “ Why 
Polly said “‘ No,” entertainingly conveys a good les 
son. Our young friend “ Alice,” the niece of “ Aunt 
Mehitable,” is sending us some interesting letters 
from her country home in Virginia; the first one We 
give inthis number. Then there is the true story of 
* Cinderella,” “ Ten Years,”’ * Self-Exiled,” and some 
pretty short stories, serving to make the number, a 
we said before, good reading. The contributors, a 
will be seen, are the best that the country affords. 

THE Weekly, published at Montezuma, Geo., says 
that the Lapy’s Boox is always on time, always wel 
come, and always attractive. 

A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION is the result of using 
Larirp’s ““BLooM or Youtu.” Price, 75 cents per 


bottle. Sold at all druggists. Depot, 5 Gold Street, 
New York. 
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TuE following advice at this season of the year 
may be of service to those who are enjoying the 
juxury of the bath at Cape May and Atlantic City. 
There have been several persons saved from a watery 
grave by this simple plan: Have the presence ef 
mind to clasp the hands behind the back, and turn 


the face towards the zenith ; you may then float at | 


ease, and in perfect safety, in tolerably still water. 


If, not knowing how to swim, you would escape | 


drowning when you are in deep water, you have 
only to consider yourself an empty pitcher, let your 
mouth and nose (not the top of your head) be the 
highest part of you and you are safe. But thrust up 
one of your hands and down you go. 


GopEY’s Lapy’s Boox.—This is one of the vary 
oldest periodicals published in the United States, 
and like a pure life, age only adds to its glory. 
Everybody who wants a first-class magazine and a 

di standard fashion book, ought to subscribe for 
fopEY's La»y’s Boox.— Leader, Crisfield, Md. 


SUMMER AND FALL Excursions.—Those of our 
readers who have not yet shaken off the dust of the 
city and its hot pavements, and who prefer, instead 
of the seashore, the cool, leafy nooks of the moun- 
tains, or the shores of the many inland lakes that 
mirror our northern landscapes—to those persons 
we say, call or send to 732 Chestnut Street, and get 
acopy of the “ Tourist’s Guide,” in which will be 
found all needed information relative to routes 
through the picturesque regions of America. 


Love.—The love that survives the tomb is the no- 
blest attribute of the soul. If it has woes, it has 
likewise its delights; and when the overwhelming 


lection, then the sudden anguish and convulsive 
agony over the present ruins of all we most loved 
are softened away into pensive meditations of all 
that it was in the days of its loveliness. Who would 
root such a sorrow from the heart? Though it may 
sometimes throw a passing cloud over the bright 
hour of gayety, or spread a deeper sadness over the 
hours of gloom, yet who would exchange it for the 
song of pleasure or the burst of revelry? No; there 
isa voice from the tomb sweeter than song; there 
isaremembrance of the dead to which we turn even 
from the charm of the living. 





Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox.—This pioneer in the field 
of publishing an ng metry ladies’ magazine, giving 
for their benefit the latest fashions and useful knowl- 
édge in all branches peculiarly interesting to them, 
has kept its original purity of tone and its own pecu- 
liar style through the changes of many years in a 
most remarkable manner.—7ribune, Exanaba, Mich. 


oe 


THEY must use up an enormous number of straw 
hats in Paris. We see it stated that every winter 
about eight thousand straw hat makers start from 
Belgium and take up their quarters in a suburb of 
Paris and form a little colony there. Most are mar- 
tied, but all leave their wives and children at home 
and live en garcon during their stay at Paris. An 
experienced man can make at least eight francesa 
day, and, therefore, by exercising a little economy, 
they can easily save thirty francs a week, or about 
five hundred francs during their four months’ stay. 

In the Old Colony days, the duties of a schoolmas- 
terin Massachusetts were described as follows: To 
act as court messenger, to serve summonses, to lead 
the choir on Sundays, to ring the bell for public wor- 
ship, to dig the graves, to take charge of the school, 
and to perform other occasional duties. 





Tue residents of Philadelphia have facilities for 
enjoying themselves during the hot days of summer 
superior to any other city. With the beautiful 
steamboat ride up the River Delaware to Burlington 
and Bristol, and the invigorating trips up the Sehuy!- 
kill, those who belong to the “Can’t get aways” 
have as much pleasure, or more, than some of those 
who are away. It is a pleasure to see the happy 
faces that throng these boats. The morning is a 
good time. 


THE purest article is the cheapest in the end. 
Dosnins’ ELEcTRIc SOAP (made by Cragin & Co., 
Philadelphia) is perfectly pure, snow-white, and 
preserves clothes washed with it. Besureand try it. 

NEW SHEET Music.—Our Beautiful Mountain 
Home: this beautiful duet of Glover’s is just pub- 
lished in a new and handsome edition by Mr. Hollo- 
way, to whom all orders should be sent to secure his 
edition. Price 50 cents. A Handful of Earth, pretty 
ballad by Luella, 20. I Wish I Were Single Again, 
new edition of this capital comic song by Beckel, 30. 
English Sparrow Waltz, by Neilson, 20. Volunteer’s 
Quickstep, by Karl, 30. Aureola Polka, by Cloy, 30. 
Gladiola Waltz, very pretty, by Hackelton, 30. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for August is a 
sprightly, pleasant number, containing music just 
suited to these warm summer months. Send 40 cents 
to the publisher,.or $1 for the three latest numbers, 
and you will receive them by return mail. Address 
all orders to J. Starr Ho!loway, Publisher, 811 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia. 


Tue household receipts, a feature never neglected 
in GODEY, are among the best published, while the 


burst of grief is lulled into the gentle tear of recol- | stories, music, poetry, and general contents are up 


to the standard of magazine literature.—2epublican, 
Ottawa, LIL 


GAMBLING for enormous stakes still continues in 
the miniature kingdom of Monaco. At the saloon 
of M. Le Blanc, an American is said to have lost re- 
cently $150,000, and a Russian princess $1,509,000, at 
which she went raving mad. A Scotch duke won 
$60,000 in less than half an hour, and lost all of that 
and a great deal more before the end of the same 
day. There were three cases of suicide within a 
week, owing to disastrous losses. The Prince of 
Monaco receives a yearly rental of $150,000 for the 
saloon, and hence he is not disposed to disturb it. 

Tne following are the details of another case of 
suttee that lately occurred in a small village near 
Lucknow, India:— 

*“ Having bathed and dressed, the suttee went tothe 
burning place, accompanied by her relatives and a 
number of low caste Hindoos who were in charge of 
the dead body. Wood being scarce, the funeral pile 
was in part constructed of other fuel, which was 
heaped around the woman as she sat with the head 
of her deceased husband in her 2 The pile was 
then covered with straw: her nephew handed the 
suttee a lighted torch, and in a moment the whole 
mass was on fire. The Chowkeydar and the police- 
men, when they arrived, found only a heap of ashes. 
About thirty persons, including the village headmen 
and the woman's relatives, have been committed to 
the sessions on the charge of having been directly or 
indirectly guilty of murder.” 

“SEASONABLE weather,” which in winter time 
generally means cold weather, and in summer hot 
weather, is very commonly supposed to be conducive 
to health. It is shown, however, by the returns of 
the British Registrar-General, that ‘‘seasonable 
weather” always increases the death rate, while 
mild degrees of heat and cold, and consequently 
* unseasonable” weather, have the opposite effect. 
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THE Santa Rosa Times, of California, gives the 
following account of the manner in which the Dig- 
ger Indians build their wigwams, and some of their 
habits of life:— 


“The wigwams of the Digger Indians are built 
throughout of redwood bark, and are round in 
shape, which can better be explained by saying that 
they are in the shape of a bowl upside down, with » 
smaller one placed also upside down on top. There 
are no windows, and aside from the aperture for 
entrance, which is about two feet square, and a 
small opening at the top to allow the smoke to 
escape, there is no opening to this conical-shaped 
enclosure. To enter one of these huts, it becomes 
necessary to get down and crawlin. Once inside, a 
strange sight greets the eye. The majority of both 
sexes go perfectly naked, and, being scrupulously 
: peecenes each one does his or her own cooking. 

hey sleep ina circle in hollow places in the ground, 
with feet to the centre. Their cooking apparatus, 
which consists of good-sized rocks hollowed out, is in 
convenient reach, and the Digger need not rise to pre- 
pare his breakfast. The food consists of bread made 
rom acorns, which are first buried, then roasted 
then pulverized, and lastly mixed up with water and 
baked. This bread is said to be very nourishing. 
Their mode of ee rey | squirrels, hares, etc., is to 
take them just as when killed, pound them toa jelly, 
and then roast them. Another article of food very 
common with them is known asthe ‘fish worm.’ The 
Digger is an inveterate gambler, and his principal 
eee is very simple, consisting of holding both hands 
hind him, in one of which is a stick, while another 
bets he can tell in which hand he holds it. It is 
stated that they scorn cheating, and after the bets 
are made never change the stick from one hand to 
the other. Their money consists of little round 
shells with a hole in the centre, which one of their 
number is selected to manufacture. No counterfeit- 
ing is ever attempted. Each shell represents about 
half a cent of American money, and is taken by 
their tribe as greedily as vold. A string of this 
money can be seen at this office, and it is wonderful 
how uniform these buttons can be made by simply 
rubbing them on stone with the hand.” 


Visitors to our city should not fail to inspect the 
many relics that are new on exhibition at Indepen- 
denee Hall. It has been put in excellent order. 
Every day adds to its attractions. 

HERMAN, the perfume manufacturer, of Cannes, 
uses annually one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds of rose leaves, thirty-two thousand pounds 
of jasmine flowers, twenty thousan: pounds of vio- 
lets, eight thousand pounds of tuberoses, and other 
perfume-laden flowers in like proportion. It is esti- 
mated that in the cities of Cannes and Nice dver 
twenty tons of violets are consumed. Nice alone 
makes a yearly demand for one hundred and ninety 
tons of orange blossoms, and Cannes for one hun- 
dred and fifty tons of acacia flowers. 

IN the valley of Spiti, which is a mountain-bound, 
almost inaccessible place, 12,000 feet above the sea, 
among the Himalaya, there are said tojlive the most 
hideous women in the world. Their features are 
large and coarse, the expression of their faces is usu- 
ally a natural grimace, and they hang huge rings in 
their noses. They dress in thick tunics and trousers, 
and their heavy boots, coming above the knees, are 
often filled around their legs with flour for warmth. 

Tue French Canadian families employed in the 
mills at Brunswick, Maine, have a large number of 
children. There is one family which consists of 


father and mother and twenty-four children, all the 
children large enough being at work. The woman 
is the fourth wife.- A brother of the husband living 
with his fifth wife in Montreal, has twenty-five chil- 
dren! Ten and twelve and fifteen children are by 
no means uncommon in the French Canadian fami- 
lies, but twenty-four is a little above the average. 


| BOOKS FOR THE FrrE.—Young reader—you, whose 
| hearts are open, whose understandings are not yet 
hardened, and whose feelings are neither exhausted 
nor encrusted by the world, take from me a better 
rile than any professors of criticism will teach yout 
Would you know whether the tendency of a book is 
| good or evil, examine in what state of mind you lay 
it down. Has it induced you to suspect that what 
you have been accustomed to thiuk unlawful, may 
after all be innocent, and that may be harmless 
which you have hitherto been taught to think dan. 
gerous? Has it tended to make you dissatisfied and 
| impatient under the control of others? and dispose 
| you to relax in that self-government without which, 
both the laws of God and man tell us there can be no 
| virtue, and consequently no happiness? Has it at 
tempted to abate your admiration and reverence for 
what is great and good, and to diminish in you the 
love of your country and fellow-creatures? Has it 
addressed itself to your pride, your vanity, your self. 
ishness, or any other of your evil propensities? Has 
it defiled the imagination with what is loathsome, 
and shocked the heart with whatis monstrous? Has 
it disturbed the sense of right or wrong which the 
Creator has implanted in the human soul? If so-if 
you have felt that such were the effects that it was 
intended to produce—throw the book in the fire, 
whatever name it may bear on the title-page! Throw 
it in the fire, young man, though it should have beea 
the gift of afriend; young lady, away with the whole 
set, though it should be the prominent furniture ofa 
rosewood bookcase.—Southey. 
AN UNFORTUNATE Matcu.—The London corre. 
spondent of the Liverpool Daily Post writes:— 
“Itis not generally known that the Grand Duchess 
Marie leads a life of daily martyrdom with her Brit 
ish husband, the Duke of Edinburgh. But Russia 
knows it; and the heart of every son of Mu 
burns in listening to the gossip current about the 
treatment which the daughter of the Czar receives 
at home and the discourtesy shown to her abroad. 
I learn this from a private letter written by a8 Eng- 
lishman long resident in St. Petersburgh. He states 
that these rumors are talked of in all circles, and are 
socentet by the common people as unquestionable 


THE ANCIENT EGypTians.—Dr. S. Birch, in aa 
entertaining sketch of ancient Egyptian history, as 
deciphered from its monuments and tablets, dwells 
at length upon the many proofs of the high charae 
| ter of the civilization of Egypt. Commenting upon 

the peculiarly elevated position of women among 
| the Egyptians, he says:— 

“In domestic life the Egyptian was attached to his 
wife and children, and the equality of the femak 
sex with the male most marked; the Egyptian wo 
man appearing always as tle equal and companion 
of her father, brethren, and husband. She was 
never secluded in a harem like the Asiatic lady, Dut 
appeared in private company or public rites, par 
tielpated in equal rights before the law, serv 
| the priesthood, and even mounted the throne. She 
was thought to have a soul the same as man, U 
| the conceptions of Islam. Her name is ment 

in the genealogies of families. Unfortunately, the 
| women known in Egyptian history, or depicted 
| romance, do not bear a good character, nor is 
| probable that their education was sedulously com 
ducted, as no literary compositions or other writings 
of women are known. They form, in this respect, @ 
striking contrast with the remarkable women mei 
| tioned . the a They, however, were a 
complished in music and some of the other arts 
sciences. Both sexes sat at table on chairs or on the 

ound; and the Egyptian never reclined like the 
uxurious —— or Greek while his wife sat fe 
apesttulty on the chair at the foot af the couch. @ 
| eating, the hands only were used, and the only 
| pliances on the table were the bowls and mats W 
i Reid the viands.” 
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THE SHRINE OF MEcca.—About four thousand pil- 
grims, on an average, leave Damascus on this annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The road lies through wild 
country, and all along the route the Bedouin tribes 
have to be subsidized to avoid brigandage. Each 
sheik has his black-mail in money or goods fixed by 
immemoriai custom; huge cases of goods and silver 
dollars form part of the caravan; and the tax is 
dropped en route with the regularity of a London 
parcels delivery-cart. The pilgrims bring back cof- 
fee and carpets in large quantities, as well as a 
certainty of Paradise, and the commercial idea is 
crowding out the religious. One or two hundred 
slaves almost always form part of the merchandise 
brought away from the Holy City. Itis one of the 
chief emporiums of the East African slave trade, and 
the market for the maintenance of the Arabian and 
Persian harems. But this year there was smallpox 
in Mecca, and the pilgrims did not dare to bring 
away the usual supply. The trade has, of course, 
been long forbidden by the Turkish Government, 
but it continues to be carried on with very slight 
attempt at secrecy, at any rate in Damascus. A 
correspondent of ihe London Times writes from 
Alexandria, giving a description of the return of the 
pilgrims to Damascus:— 


“The caravan halts for a night outside the town, 
and is escorted the following morning, with much 
pomp, through the streets to the Government house. 

e hired a balcony on the line of march, and estab- 
lished ourselves there at seven o’ciock to await the 
arrival of the procession. It was a bright, sunny 
day, and all Damascus was out to see the sight. The 
street was one mass of moving color lit up by bril- 
liantsunshine. The little open shops were filled with 
women and childre, and looked beds of flowers. 
The women made no compromise with comfort or 
elegance such as one sees in Cairo, when the eyes are 
always uncovered, and the veil is of the thinnest mus- 
lin. Here they wore a large white linen cloak, com- 
pletely pee the form, and a dark-colored cotton 
veil, as completely concealingthe face. Theyalways 
sat together, too, never with the men. Even a hus- 
band does not recognize his wives saveinthe privacy 
ofhis harem. There were some large plane trees in 
the street, and boys in yellow or red cotton garments 
squatted inthe branches. Just eee our balcony 
was a mosque, the mosque of the Derweeshes. The 
con barred windows were filled with faces, outside 
on the flat roof and around the dome, womenand chil- 
dren occupied every coigne of vantage; and thesteps 
of the entrance were as closely packed as the gallery 
of a London theatre on boxing night. Everybody 
was —~ red, and a pleasant sound of talk and 

nter filled the air. Men with big brass vessels 
of jemonade, covered with huge lumps of frozen 
snow from Mount Hermon, went about the crowd 
clinking their brass vessels by way of invitation, and 
calling out the very words of Isaiah, ‘ Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters and drink,’ 
while others with large wicker trays of cakes urged 
all to buy and eat in the name of the Prophet. Cam- 
els, horses, and donkeys struggled through the crowd, 
ging in whole families from the country to see 
the sight, and fathers with children behind and be- 
fore, went gravely by on the family steed. Scarcely 
guy body was armed, but every now and then a Be- 
uiu would passin his white cloak—one of the guard 
of the caravan—with spear slung at his back and pis- 
tels and knives stuck in his girdle. 

“We had two hours to wait, but there was much 
to look at, and the time passed easily. The proces- 
sion at length arrived. First came the Governor- 

neral or Waly, of Syria, in an open carriage with 
out-riders. The carriage excited much_more inter- 
est than the occupant, as driving in Damascus is 
about as novel as elephant-riding would be in the 
Streets of London. Next came the Commander-in- 

jef, in gorzeous uniform, and with him the Grand 
Cadi, or Lord Chief Justice, in judicial robes of green 
and a huge white turban, followed by a crowd of 
smaller dignitaries on horseback. All these eminent 
persons were remarkable for their portliness and 
gravity. If a Turk wants to rise in the world he 
Must get stout and cease to smile, and these good 
folks had carried out this rule to the letter. Bands 
Piayed quaint Turkish music, and the crowds on 
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roof and ledge, windows, doorsteps, and ground, 
looked on with a contented smile, much as does a 
a audience at a theatre. A crowd of camels 

ollowed bearing the harems of wealthy pilgrims. 
They carried on their backs large boxes, fuse high 
enough for a sitting posture, with windows at the 
sides and entrance in front, much like the box that 
was made for Master Lemuel Gulliver at Brobdig- 
nag. The accommodation looked confined for an 
eighty days’ journey, but a restless European cannot 

ndge of the amount of cross-leged immobility an 

riental lady can endure with comfort. We could 
not see the occupants of these tiny seraglios, as both 
doors and windows were closed by curtains. After 
the harems came two small brass cannon which had 
been dragged to Mecca and back by four weary 
horses in order to signal the times of prayer and the 
hours of halting and departure during the expedi- 
tion. The drivers of this extensive field of artillery 
were recognized by friends opposite us, and a great 
kissing and hugging went on among grave and gray- 
bearded men. The cannon were fired near us, and 
a shout of satisfaction followed the report. This ap- 
a of the cannon was the only cheering we heard. 

o welcome was given to any of the authorities. 
Rulers in the East are looked upon as necessary evils 
to be borne with patience, rather than as benefits 
calling for gratitude. The people will kiss the hem 
of their garments, just as some people pray to the 
devil, in order to propitiate them, but they do not 
cheer them as public benefactors. After the cannon 
came long lines of soldiers, horse and foot; then 
some wild-looking men on foot, whose theory of re- 
ligion seemed to be the more they suffered on the 
road the greater would be their chance of Paradise. 
They wore iong matted hair hanging down their 
backs, they had scarcely any clothing, and their 
faces were almost blackened by exposure to the 
sun. 

“Next came the great object of attraction—the 
Mahmal, the gilded case in which the Kisweh is 
taken to Mecca. Over it hung a golden conopy, and 
it was borne by a magnificent camel, covered with 
embroidery, who, at the end of the pilgrimage is ex- 
empted from all future work and treated royally all 
the rest of his days. The people went rather mad 
over the Mahmal and its canopy, and the attendants 
had to endure much hugging. Still, there was no- 
thing like the religious enthusiasm I expected over 
either the Mahmal or the pilgrims. To touch this 
a used to be esteemed an inestimable blessing, 
and Mahomet said of the pilgrim, ‘God pardoneth 
the pilgrim and him for whom the pilgrim imploreth 
pardon.’ In the old days a mad crowd struggled 
and fought to touch the fringe, and each pilgrim 
was beset with the incessant cry, ‘Pray for pardon 
for me, O pilgrim?’ 

**After the Mahmal came some more very holy 
men, butthistime on horseback. They were —— 
to the waist, wore no headdress, their hair was long 
and matted, they perpetually rolled their heads from 
side to side, and in this fashion they had gone all the 
way to Mecca and back—an eighty day,’ journey, 

lorifying Allah and his Prophet. Some dervishes 
ollowed, in tall, brown felt hats and green robes, 
the color indicating their claim to direct descent 
fromthe Prophet. They were succeeded by the rank 
and file of the caravan on camels, all jammed together 
in a brown, shaggy mass, like cattle on a Hamburg 
boat. Bands of music, cannon, cavalry, and troops 
of Bedouins closed the procession.” 


MARBLEs.—The chief place of the manufacture of 
marbles—those little pieces of stone which contribute 
so largely to the enjoyment of boys—is at Overstein, 
on the Nahe, in Germany, where there - 
agate mills and quarries, the refuse of which 1s 
turned to good paying account by being made into 
small balls, employed by experts to knuckle with, 
and are mostly sent to the American market. The 
substance used in Saxony isa hard, calcareous stone, 
which is first broken into blocks, nearly square, by 
blows with a hammer. These are thrown by the 
hundred or two into a small sort of mill, which is 
formed of a flat, stationary slab of stone, with a num- 
ber of eccentric furrows upon its face. A block of 
oak, or other hard wood, of the diametric size is 

laced over the stones and partly resting upon them. 

he small block of wood is kept revolving while 
water flows upon the stone slab. In about fifteen 
minutes the stones are turned into spheres, and then, 
being fit for sale, are henceforth called marbles. 
One establishment, with but three mills, turns out 
sixty thousand marbles each week. 
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CHILDREN’S HOME. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 


Sormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE above design was drawn for, and the building | 
erected by, the Commissioners of Scioto | 


is now bein 
County, Ohio. 

Such designs are organized entirely for utility and 
usefulness; no extraneous appendages are added 
but what become necessary. The building is treated 
inthe highest art of proportion by suitable ornament- 
al shapes; by this ee which is entirely Amer- 
ican in spirit, parties have given us the credit of 
introducing simplicity and common sense into archi- 
tectural structures. he practice of ancient anti of 
some modern architects, of adding string courses, 
colonnades, false windows, chimneys, projecting 
piers, balustrades, etc., for simple ornament, with- 
out a particle of use, appears cowardly, expensive, 
and frivolous, when viewed by intelligence of the 
highest order; for whatever is seen in any building 
that does but deceive the person in regard to utilit M 
in its structure, is a deficiency in sense and a iack 
of the highest ebm ay of art, except in monu- 
mental work, which, like poetry, conforms to rules 
not admissible in prose. 

The engraving gives a fair representation of the 
building, but lacks that elegance and breadth that 
the finished structure will have. 

It will cost between twenty-five and thirty thou- 
sand dollars when finished, and be a standing monu- 
ment of liberality and usefulness for many years. It 
is not'a large building, but every inch tells with force. 

The people of Ohio, especially about Portsmouth, 
have shown great energy in school and other build- 
ings for the comfort and instruction of the inhabit- 
ants. They seek the best designs, and carry them 
out with economy. The following are the dimen- 
sions of the rooms. 

Ground Plan.—A servant's sitting-room, 15 feet 6 
inches by 24 feet; B B play-rooms, 15 feet 6inches by 
24 feet, 16 by 23 feet Ginches; C ougery. 18 by 18 feet; 
D drying-room, 8 by 18 feet: E bake house, 20 by 20 
feet: F pantry, 9 by 15 feet 6 inches; G kitchen, 20 

24 feet: H dining-room, 16 by 40 feet; I lavatory, 
9 feet 6 inches by 16 feet; J water-closet. 








First Floor.—K parlor, 16 by 24 feet; L matron’s 
arlor, 16 by 24 feet: M M school rooms, 18 by 
eet, 20 feet 6 inches by 30 feet; N N sitting rooms, 6 

by 25 feet, 16 by 24 feet; O sewing-room, 16 by 3 

feet; P chapel, 20 feet 6 inches by 24 feet ; Q matron’s 

room, 8 feet 6 inches by 17 feet. 








GROUND PLAN. FIRST FLOOR. 

We have always on hand copies of “ Hobbs’ Archi 
tectural Designs,” a book of cottages, etc., which we 
mail upon the receipt of $3 to any address in the 
United States. 

Designs furnished promptly for cottages and all 
kinds of architectural structure, monuments, etc. 
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THE ORATOR’S DILEMMA. 


To be wise or witty, that’s the question: 

Whether ’tis better to please the multitude 

With quips and jokes and mirth-provoking puns, 

And thus Bring truth down to their common level, 

Or, giving them a learned dissertation, 

Assault the breastworks of their ignorance 

With rapid fire of learned words and phrases, 

Is a momentous question yet to be decided. 

The first will needs provoke the comment, 

* Well, surely he is not so very smart 

Who merely gives us common thoughts, 

Dressed in the garb of common phrase and diction. 

we not a word was used that savored of 
earning, 

And one would think, to hear him rattling on, 

That he was one of us; with the same thouglts and 
feelings 

As other people; and only told us what we knew be- 
fore 

For fear we might forget it.” 

The second method (provided any be awake to criti- | 


cize), 
May cause the learned, who can understand, 
To nudge each other’s elbows, and exclaim, 
» *s made a splurge to-day; 
Ithink he must have breakfasted on dictionary, 
With Latin salad, and a goodly dish 
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Of apples from the tree of wisdom for his dessert, 

But had he been less temperate, and quaffed 

A generous portion of the wine of wit, 

Digestion would have been a deal improved. 

I wonder how the common people liked it ?” 

“Oh!” ~ a replies a second, “I o’erheard one as I | 
assed, | 

With dreadful yawn, exclaiming to a neighbor, | 

Whose red eyes well explained how he had spent his | 


| 


time, 
“He’s smart, and every word, no doubt, was full of | 
wisdom, 
He’s smart, but wondrous dull and tiresome.” 
What is it to be smart? Were that magic word 
But properly defined, ’twould not so oft be heard. 
A person writes a sermon, long, dull, and dry, 
Abounding in wisdom and the longest words, 
And straightway gains a reputation. 
at eee says, ““How smart!’ and the poor man 
rais 
On public pedestal, dare not stoop to rise a jest 
Or tell a funny anecdote for fear of losing casie, 
Another still, more wittily inclined, 
Writes out a book of jokes on all mankind. 
His character established for a witty man, 
He feels in duty bound, where’er he can, 
To joke and pun with allhis might, _ 
Or else he feels he disappoints the public. 
Considering the matter, my opinion is, 
(The —— of which you must determine not my- 
self), 
That smartness does not show itself 
In guip and jest alone, or yet in Greek and Latin, 
But is most strikingly to be acknowledged 
In those, who, though they hav’n’t been to college, 
Accommodate themselves to any place they ’re putin, 
Whether to make an almanac or write a m; 
But to return. Perhaps our long digression 
May furnish us an answer to the knotty question 
At first propounded. Ah, now I have it, 
I'll treat my hearers to a dish of salad, 
Sound wisdom for my staple, garnished o’er 
With piquant sauce of wit in plenteous store, 
While other meet ingredients shall lend their aid 
To render mine a dish that cannot be gainsaid. 
The wise and ignorant, in concert may partake, 
Each finding something suited to his palate, 
And thus with wit and wisdom skilfully combined, 
I'll please myself, and haply all mankind. 
Mrs. FRANK HOWakpD. 


WE have received Part IL. of “A Century After,” 
published by Allen, Lane, & Scott, and J. W. Lau- 
derbach. There are thirteen views embraced in this 
humber, all of them executed in the finest style of 
the art. As this work is sold only by subscription, 
the public should not delay in subscribing for it. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed from any part of the 
body in jive minutes, without injury to the skin, by 
UpHam’s DEPILATORY POWDER, $1.25 by mail. Ad. 
(ress 8. C. Upham, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadel- 





puia. Circulars free. 
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GOLDSBORO’, N. C.—We take great pleasure in in- 
forming our readers that the dining-house at the 
above place, to which we referred in our last num- 
ber, has passed into other hands. It is evident that 
the change has brought about an improvement, for 
the house is now spoken of with the highest praise. 
Gregory & Freeman are the present proprietors. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UnpeR this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 


Authors are requested to pay full letter tage on 


| all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
| post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 


Miss E. L.—Sent pattern June Ist. 

C. T-—Sent jet pins Ist. 

Mrs. M. M. A.—Sent comb 2d. 

Miss. A. B.—Sent infant’s wardrobe 2d. 

J. L.—Sent hat 2d. 

T. B.—Sent trimmings 34. 

Miss L. H.—Sent gold euff 3d. 

Miss J. C.—Sent ring, etc., 4th. 

Mrs. E. H. L.—Sent braiding pattern 4th. 

Mrs. R. 8.—Sent collars 4th. 

Mrs. L. A. A.—Sent articles by Adams’ express Sth. 

Mrs. C. J.—Sent silk 7th 

A. C. T.—Sent pattern 8th. 

M. E. M.—Sent zephyr 9th. 

Mrs. W. L.—Sent trunk by Reading express 10th. 

Dr. McP.—Sent instrument 11th. 

E. 8.—Sent pattern 11th. 

Birdie.—Sent collar 11th. 

W. P.—Sent lead comb 11th. 

B. D. T.—Sent chromo 12th. 

Miss J. C.—Sent lead comb 12th. 

A. E. W.—Sent dress 15th. 

Mrs. L. F.—Sent rubber gloves 17th. 

L. Y.—Sent pattern 17th. 

H. T.—sent gloves 19th. 

L. M.—Sent jet set 2lst. 

C. W.—Sent handkerchief 23d. 

J. C. G.—Sent zephyrs and pattern 25th. 

a: U. W.—We decidedly disapprove of boyish mar- 
riages. 

Florence.—We cannot tell ydu the cause of the 
eruptionin your face; consult a doctor in preference 
to purchasing the stuff you mention. 

Subscriber.—Sugar, pastry, bread, butter, milk, 
and potatoes are among the articles of diet persons 
who are too stout are recommended to abstain from; 
therefore partaking largely of them might serve you. 
Cod-liver oil is considered fattening. 

“The Opium Eater,” aecepted. 

“True Until Death,” no letter. 

“Ultima Thule,” no letter. 

“ Hollyberries,” declined. 

“The Withered Rose,” accepted. The author is 
informed that the poems spoken of in note will be 
published shortly. 

Rose.—There is no need to give a reason for de- 
clining the invitation. To well-bred people a simple 
refusal is sufficient. ; 

Florence.—Vinegar taken in excess is very bad. 
It will destroy your digestion, and make you look 
sallow. 

Inquirer.—A red daisy represents beauty; a white 
one, innocence. 

Miss S. S.—-If you mean by flirting, listening to 
every man who thinks he flatters you by paying you 
attentions, then wé should say it is decidedly wrong. 

“Sixteen.”—The author is Informed that her MS. 
was returned to her address—“ Post office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.”” The Post-office Department sent it back 
for the reason that you did not call for it. 

Speller.—Noah Webster, the great American lexi- 
cographer, died May, 27, 1843. 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percen for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardro mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
— = accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of brown silk. 
The back breadths are of the dark silk; the front is 
shirred of the light silk, with a ruffie of the darker 
across the bottom. Basque of the dark, with shirred 
wece of the light on the front. Brown chip bat, 
trimmed with the two colors. 

Fig. 2—Dinner dress of light blue silk. The skirt 
is trimmed with the same and a darker shade, and 
garlands of flowers. Basque bodice, cut square in 
the neck, with darker blue silk inserted up the front. 
Open sleeves, with puff of darker silk up the back of 
arm. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress underskirt of pink silk, 
trimmed with three plaited ruffles. Overskirt and 
basque bodice, low in the neck, and short sleeves; 
these are made of chambrey gauze striped, and are 
trimmed with a scalloped ruffle of white crépe lisse 
with a row of black thread lace over it. The bertha 
is of the same. Hair puffed, with pink roses at one 
side. 

Fig. 4 —House dress. The underskirt of green silk, 
the overskirt and basque of silk grenadine, trimmed 
with a plaiting of the same and a band of green silk. 
Silk pockets and cuffs. A 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of purple and lilac silk. The 
underskirt of purple, trimmed with three ruffies. 
The overskirt of the lilac, trimmed with bands .of 
purple with embroidery between. The basque cor- 
responds with the trimming on overskirt. White 
chip bonnet, trimmed with the two shades of silk, 
feathers and flowers. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. 
Fig. 1.—Walking dress of gray silk, made with one 
skirt, the front breadth being trimmed with kilt 
plaiting around the bottom with puffs above, divided 





by lace of the same color. Pouf in back, and sash ; 


bows. Jacket bodice, with vest underneath. Chip 
bonnet, trimmed with gray silk and pink roses. 

Fig. 2.— Walking dress of brown camel’s-hair. The 
back breadths are trimmed with a plaited ruffie 
around the edge, a shirred piece extending up the 
back to the waist; the front breadths are trimmed 
with one plaiting and band. Sash of two shades of 
brown plaited camel’s-hair, draped across the back 
and fastened at left side. Basque bodice, trimmed 
with fringe. Brown chip bonnet, trimmed with 
feathers and silk. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of two shades of gray silk. 
The underskirt is trimmed with one light and a dark 
ruffle; puff of the dark up the back. Overskirt and 





basque of the light, with trimming of the dark; 
puffed sleeves. Gray chip bonnet, trimmed with 
feathers and the two shades of silk. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of black silk and grenadine, 
The underskirt is trimmed with alternate plaitings 
of silk and grenadine. The overskirt and basque 
bodice are of grenadine, trimmed with bands of silk, 
Biack chip hat, trimmed with blue and black silk. 

Fig. 5.—Carriage dress of lilac silk and grenadine, 
The foundation of the dress is of silk, the trimming 
is of the grenadine. The plaitings and foldsin front, 
the apron overskirt, and the three knife plaitings on 
the back of skirt. The basque is of the silk; the 
sleeves of grenadine. Bonnet of lilac crape, trimmed 
with crépe lisse and a feather. 

Fig. 6.—Sash for evening wear, of blue silk and 
white flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Chatelaine with three chains. The fan is 
placed in the centre, the smelling-bottle and the 
watch on either side. The chatelaine and the ap. 
pendages are silver. 

Fig. 8.—Dress for boy of three years, made with a 
kilt skirt in the back, and the front a loose sacque, 
It is trimmed with braid and large buttons. This 
style will answer for wool and wash goods. 

Fig. 9.—Dress for little boy, made of striped cam- 
el’s-hair, with basque back and sacque front. Kilt 
skirt in back. The trimming is silk, pointed across 
the front, and a plain band in the back. 

Fig. 10.—Little girl's cloak with cape, made of 
white piqué, with a puff of thin muslin trimming it, 
through which a colored ribbon is run. 

Fig. 11.—Jacket and pants for boy, made of cassi- 
mere, trimmed with silk braid. 

Fig. 12.—Ladies’ morning cap, made of white mus- 
lin, and trimmed with black velvet. 

Fig. 13—Morning fan. This fan, which is intended 
to be suspended from a chatelaine, and used asa 
promenade fan, is made of black and red Russia 
leather. The sticks are covered with similar leather, 
ornamented at the edge with a line of gold. The 
edge of the top is likewise adorned with a line of 
gold. The centre of the fan is moire of the same red 
as the leather. 

SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 6.—Front and back view of fichu, made 
of black silk, embroidered with silk and jet. The 
front is like a jacket with vest outlined by the em- 
broidery—the back is in the shape of a fichu with the 
ends brought around and fastened at the right side. 
It is trimmed all around with jet fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with brown 
silk and feathers; pink roses inside the brim. 

Fig. 3—Bonnet of gray, trimmed with gray silk, 
feathers, and colored wing. 

Fig. 4.—Black tulle bonnet. Black tulle, beaded 
all over with the new jet spangles. The crown is 
soft, and is surrounded with a garland of chrysan- 
themums. A faille bow at the back. This style of 
bonnet requires the hair to be short and wavy ia 
front. 

Fig. 5.—Straw bonnet. The brim turns up slightly 
in front, and beneath it there is a plait ng of white 
crépe lisse. The top of the bonnet is covered with 
violets and yellow field flowers, which fall as a trail. 
Black lace bow at the back. 

Fig. 7.—Sleeveless muslin basque, made of thin 
muslin, and trimmed with lace and black welvet 
This is worn over a silk dress. 


CHILDREN®S’ DRESSES. 
(See Engraving, Page 124.) 
Fig. 1.—Little boy’s costume in white English piqué; 
short skirt. Long jacket, sloped in the length, sl 
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behind, large pockets at the sides, sailor-collar, edged 
with English embroidery, as is also the skirt. Scarf 
sash in foulard, worn as low down as possible, and 
joosely tied behind ; the ends are bordered with em- 
broidery. 

Fig. 2—Muslin frock (boy or girl). This style of 
dress is known here as la robe anglaise ; it is ex- 
remely pretty and becoming to young children, both 
poys and girls. Our model is in thick muslin and 
English embroidery. Wide sash worn very low and 
joosely tied behind ; bows on the shoulders. 

Fig. 3—Little girl’s costume (four years old) in 
blue and white striped foulard. The skirt is bor- 
dered with a small plaited flounce. Polonaise tunic 
edged with same plissé, open behind, held by straps 
and bows, through which is drawn the pouf formed 
by the back breadths of the skirt. Leghorn hat with 
soft crown in blue silk, turned up on the left side, 
held by a cluster of small roses. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


As all of our fair belles are now on the wing to 
seashore or mountain resorts, a few words upon 
suitable travelling costumes will probably not be 
amiss. Not but what hints upon travelling dresses 
have befoie been given; but as our readers are con- 
stantly being increased, we will notice the latest 
fashions in these for the benefit of our new as well 
as old subscribers. 

Charming travelling dresses are made of beige ma- 
terial, combining the two kinds, plain and checked, 
inthe following manner. The skirt is made of the 
plain material. It is trimmed with a deep gathered 
founce, edged with a band of camaién-checked 
beige, about the width of three fingers. The flounce 
is headed with a broad bias of checked material, 
drawn into very fine gathers. There are at least 
five rows of gathers. The square tablier and Louis 
XV. paletot are trimmed with a similar band of 
gathered checked stuff. For travelling dresses, 
there are also polonaises with redingote revers and 
two rows of buttons, very much like the cache-pous- 
sre of last year. Beige material is always chosen 
in preference to any other for this particular use. 
In fact, it is the most desirable goods for travelling 
purposes, as it does not show dust, and is not easily 
rumpled. 

The Ulster or travelling cloak, introduced this 
spring for ladies, is being copied by those who have 
long redingotes left over from last season. Those of 
gray wool or linen are most often altered into Ul- 
sters. The fronts may be left single or double- 
breasted, according to fancy; a pointed hood or a 
square collar, deepin the back, is added; the skirt 
is very slightly draped, and a loose belt of the ma- 
terial is worn buttoned in the back, or else buckled. 
This imitates the new garment very well. 

Grenadine veils, which are the kind most gene- 
raliy used for travelling, are very long, and are ar- 
ranged in the fashion adopted for tulle veils last 
summer. The middle of the veil is passed smoothly 
over the face, the ends are crossed behind the head, 
then brought to the front, and tied under the chin. 
Blue, cream color, and white are the most used. 

Next comes morning dresses for country wear; 
these have mostly been made of white or colored 
wash goods, the colored ones being generally worn 
over a solid colored skirt; they are made somewhat 
in the polonaise form. One of gray linen is trimmed 
with deep bands of the same material, embroidered 
in broderie Anglaise with white cotton. These 
bands are headed with bias bands piped with white. 
The trimming is disposed so as to form in front a 








thrice repeated pointed tablier. The upper row 
continues all around behind, simulating a deep 
basque. A band of embroidery forms around the 
neck, a ruff open en couer in front. The sleeves 
have revers edged all around with the same band. 
Another is made of écru batiste. A bias band of 
écru and maroon checked percale heading a plait- 
ing of écru forms the trimming. It surrounds the 
neck, comes down the front, the plaitings meeting 
each other, to the knees of the skirt, which it trims 
all around. This arrangement of the trimming 
simulates an open skirt over an underskirt. The 
waistband is made of the checked percale. The 
sleeves have round revers, trimmed to correspond 
at the top. Cambrics, linen, and pigué are all 
trimmed with what is called in Paris English em- 
broidery, which is the very open work now so very 
fashionable. Navy-blue linen is de riguerer for 
summer wear, just as black Cashmere for the winter 
season. Every Parisian and American lady has in 
her wardrobe at least one navy-blue linen dress, 
more or less trimmed. The most simple consist of a 
skirt bordered with a deep plaiting, and a double- 
breasted polonaise fastened with large mother-of- 
pearl buttons. Other blue linen skirts are trimmed 
with narrow flounces, each one ornamented with 
three rows of fine white braid; the polonaise is 
trimmed with white braid, five or seven rows being 
arranged all around it. Occasionally a tablier and 
jacket take the place of the polonaise. In others 
English embroidery is used for edging both flounces 
and polonaises, but the newest blue linens are em- 
broidered both in the flounces, and to simulate a 
plastron in front and at the back of the bodice. Irish 
guipure, braiding, and écru cambric are also used 
for ornamenting these popular blue costumes. 

Hats are now very much worn; not hat bonnets 
only, but actual hats. They are certainly muci 
more sensible for wearing during the warm summer 
months than are the bonnets hanging partly down 
the back, so far are they put off the head. High 
crowns and coarse straws are still worn, though the 
crowns are all slightly lower, and nearly all the 
brims turn up, either in front or at the side; chip 
and straw are the favorite materials. The Mer- 
chant shape is a good and useful one, not very high 
in the crown, but turned up just in front, bound 
with black velvet, and having a ribbon bow and 
rose. The Don Juan is a coarse straw, also turned 
up in front, but more decidedly forming a sort of 
coronet. The Venus is even more becoming, worn 
quite upon one side of the head, where it is turned 
up, and has the feather coming across the forehead. 
The newest forms, such as the Gypsy, really do shade 
the face, without having a broad brim, and heath 
and ivy leaves are introduced upon them. A nov- 
elty, too, is what is called the Rutland Plaid, alter- 
nate rows of brown and white, and a great deal of 
fine straw is used. Indeed, it would be almost im- 
possible to devise more coquettish headgear than 
the hats now worn. 

We notice sets of collars, cuffs, neckties, and 
pocket-handkerchiefs, all embroidered in dark blue, 
écru, aua similar neutral tints to match. Turn- 
down linen collars, opening wide at the throat, are 
the newest shape, and to wear with these bands of 
velvet are introduced to fasten closely around the 
throat with a brooch in the form ofa fly, or a long 
spray of metallic flowers. Close-fitting black or sil- 
ver bands are also worn. Various quaint devices 
are used for studs, such as hooks and eyes, willow 
pattern plates, screws, and pretty designs in enamel. 
Ruffs for the throat proving such an expensive 
fashion, long narrow collars and cuffs in finely- 
worked muslin, headed by dainty quillings of lace, 
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are worn to some extent in their place. A very | 


tasteful little trifle is a sort of collarette of lace and 
any colored ribbon, intended to be worn with and 
below linen collars. It describes a point of lace in 
front with a bow; there is another bow at the side, 
and it ties with a bow in the back. 

The neckties for out-door wear are particularly 
new and becoming. They are made wide and full, 
of muslin, net, or crépe lisse, and are tied ina sailor's 
knot, the one end which slips through being much 
shorter; and both are trimmed with three rows of 
either white or black lace; the fulness of these ends 
is the becoming part of them. 

On most full dress occasions muslin fichus are 


_ worn, and we would specially recommend those 


made in folds, edged with a double frill of lace, the 
ends crossing and tying at the back; they give a very 
dressy appearance at a small cost. 

Caps continue to be as much worn, and we have 
seen some remarkably pretty designs, two particu- 
larly pleasing us. One a sort of half handkerchief of 
muslin, edged with lace standing up high in front. 
The other, of the same materials, with a cockscomb- 
like plaiting at the back, which was new and stylish. 

We would also particularly notice a few muslin 
dresses and tunics seen. One, the pinafore polo- 
naise, in clear muslin; itslipsover the head, and has 
a plastron of lace inserted at the neck; without 
quite fitting the figure, it is so transparent that it 
displays it admirably. It forms a handsome lace- 
trimmed tunic in front, and at the back is grace- 
fully draped, the ends erossing to the front and tying 
at the side. For full dress occasions, either over 
white or colored skirts, it would scarcely be possible 
to select a more distingué dress. A white cambric 
dress and skirt, covered with fine French embroid- 
ery and real Valenciennes lace, described a double 
tunic in front, with fraise of lace at intervals. And 
lastly, a bodice and tunic of Valenciennes lace and 
insertion, the basque of the bodice at the back being 
made deep, with pockets at the side of the back 
basques. 

There is no doubt that ladies’ dresses are made 
every month more and more close fitting, and the in- 
genuity that was brought to bear only a few years 
ago on expanding skirts, is now employed in con- 
trivances to cause them to cling tightly to the figure. 
Bands of elastic and strings of all lengths and widths 
are now fastened inside the skirt in order to reduce 
its expansive tendency as much as possible. Sitting 
down in a dress of the latest fashion is almost an im- 
possibility, that is, if sitting down means placing 
yourself straight and in the centre of a chair, and 
walking is not always easy of accomplishment. 
Perching sideways on the edge of a chair or sofa 
seems the nearest approach to sitting in these days 
of tightly tied back drapery; and yet, uncomfortable 
as they are, the long, narrow trains confined with 
elastic have a very graceful appearance. 

Embroidery on dresses continues as popular as it 
has been; this is one of the few fashions that cannot 
be made common by being duplicated in poor mate- 
rials. The straw and mother-of-pearl on net are the 
newest varieties of this work. The foundation is 
coarse net, either black or white, and two widths 
of bordering are sold for a single dress. On the 
wider border this is for the skirt or tablier; a gar- 
land of flowers is embroidered in straw, the veinings 
of the leaves being put in with dark brown chenille; 
the centres of the flowers and the buds are copied 
with stars and leaves of mother-of-pear], which are 
particularly novel and pretty. The mother-of-pearl 
is thin, merely a flake, and each piece is sewn down 
with a tiny crystal bead. The narrower border is 
for the bodice, and exhibits the same design in min- 





iature dimensions. The straw glistens, and the 
with its iridescent hues, renders this embroidery 
exceedingly handsome. Another style consists of 
sprays of flowers worked in écru tints of glossy silk 
across & net foundation, and between the sprays 
black passementerie, thickly studded with steel ang 
gold beads. The effect is rich and handsome in the 
extreme. 

The fashion of covering bodices and tabliers with 
rows of braid that follow the contours of the gar. 
ment, and are also so close together that they almost 
hide the foundation, is one tiat finds much favor, 
Each row terminates with a loop of braid, and this 
forms a pretty edging to the jacket, and finishes it 
so well that it requires no additional trimming. This 
style of ornamentation is admirable when carried 
out with Breton braid to match the beige or Cash. 
mere which it trims. But Worth, the great Paris 
dressmaker, makes demi-toilets of a more preten 
tious character, which are also eminent successes 
He uses navy blue Indian Cashmere and fine silver 
braid; the cuirass bodice is covered with so many 
rows that the Cashmere is scarcely discernible. A 
large bow of navy blue silk isadded at the basque, and 
there is a very long tablier fastened below the waist 
with two large blue silk bows. No less than three 
tabliers are simulated upon this with silver braid 
and white silk fringe. By the way, the long tabliers 
reaching to the feet look very bare and unfinished 
unless others aye simulated on it with ruches, bands, 
or fringe of some description. The cuirass has no 
sleeves, consequently the tablier and bodice can be 
worn over either a blue silk or a black silk skirt, 
trimmed with plaitings. The sleeves can be tacked 
into the cuirass according to the skirt worn at the 
time. Navy blue braided with black is easier t 
wear, but it is less novel. Black braid is made d 
fine mohair, but white braid is always silk. Brown 
braid is much used on brown dresses, and no color 
is more convenient for dusty days. 

Plaited Waists have gained rapidly in favor sines 
the warm weather has become settled. Instead of 
being formed entirely of plaits, even under the arms, 
it is the fashion now to have but three, or at most 
four, plaits in each back and front, turned towards 
the middle and meeting there. This leaves the seam 
on the shoulders, and the part of the waist beneath 
the arm plain.and less bunglesome than when plaited 
as formerly. A drawing string is added in the back 
to be concealed by the belt. The plaits extend to the 
end of the basque part, which is now quite long 
These waists are being made of silk, wool, gren& 
dinc, linen, and percaie. Sometimes they are part 
of costumes, sometimes they are designed to wear 
with various skirts. One made of gray silk of light 
quality lined with thinner white silk, has narrow 
black thread Jace laid down each plait. This will be 
worn in the house with black, gray, brown, or blue 
dresses. The plaits should not extend beyond the 
neck of the dress, as it is difficult to make them meet 
on the shoulders. 

Ladies who object to fully shirred sleeves for street 
suits, have a pretty roundness given to the sleeve by 
making it long and drawing it up slightly bya thread 
in each seam. The modiste adjusts the sleeve to the 
arm by this thread, fastens it, and by this simple 
means a very good effect is obtained. 

The most stylish designs for the back of basques 
have two side bodies, with one long side form seam 
extending up to the shoulder, and the other going 
intothe armhole. Small knife plaitings set on below 
the waist finish the back of the basque. Sleeves are 
almost tight, and have several small knife plaitings 
turned toward the hand. 

FASHION. 
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CHENEY'S AMERICAN SILKS. 


These Silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to surpass in 
WEIGHT, FINISH, and DURABILITY any that can be obtained at corresponding prices. 

Ladies are especially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks before purchasing 
any others, which are now offered at al all the the leading Dry soods Stores throughout the country. 


VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET EXTRACT. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


FERBLE:MINGE® ae GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


ag YOUNG A 
YOUNG AMERICA bi groomed Organs & Melodeons. 


printing press made. Circulafs sent free on 


a plication to JOSEPH WATSON, 53 Murray ee: 
Street, New ‘York, and 73 Cornhill, mes The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 


oe oe ee in the United States. 
SEASES OF WOMEN, by Guo. H. TaxLor, yn Puree . 
M. D., 318 pages, contains New Methods, with 


out Drugs, for Home Tre atment and Radical Cure. 
Mailed for $1.50. Circular on receipt of stamp. 
_A. PARKER, 17 WEsT 58TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Now in use. 


























| No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 


aaa 2 
1k FOR THE LAUNDRY \) Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 
I, 


‘ & Wy Svan 2 Ae Weannounce that (until further notice) we will sell 
2. Oi | SIARC Ns to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
4 ss agent onthe same terms and at the same discounts as 
Sas THE TABLEG to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 

value annually. 
iW STRENGTH AND PURITY The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
factory in the United States, with 55,000 instruments 
Superior to any other, therefore now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 


MOST ECONOMIC A I bility and the merits of our instruments. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 














DVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to 
Mi GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, New 
York, for their Pamphlet of one hundred pages, con- 
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THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OF PHSILADALE UTA... 
WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 


PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Sailing every Thursday from Philadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 


' PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, *ABBOTSFORD, *KENILWORTE, 


PRICES OF PASSAGE IN CURRENCY. 





Cabin $100. 

Intermediate and Steerage Tickets to and from all points at lowest current rates. 

Steamers marked with a star do not carry intermediate. 

Passenger accommodations for allclasses unsurpassed. Ample attendance is provided. Every steamer 
carries a surgeon and stewardess. 

These steamers are re with Life-Rafts, in addition to the usual Life-Boats and Life-Preservers, 

Through tickets and through bills of lading issued between all prominent points. 

For passage, rates of freight, and other information, apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, Gen’l Agents, 
307 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 
RICHARDSON, SPENCE, & 00., Liverpool. N. & J, CUMMINS & BROS,, Queenstown 





HX TRA NOTICE. 





Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following 


popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subscribers ant 

their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 
ASKING A BLESSING - - $2.50 
THE OLD MILL - - 2.00 
THE OFFER - - - 1.50 
THE ACCEPTANCE - 1.50 
THE SINGING LESSON - 1.60 
MY PET - - - . 1.00 
OUR DARLING - - 1.00 
TRUE TO NATURE - 1.00 


Address IL. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


JT. HE. CAMP, 





e090 Chestnut, and G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC, 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


























"Standard Lotta Bustle. 


Ne 


The Standard Lotta Bustle has outsold every other 
Bustle in the market several times over. Diplomas 
have been awarded them each year by the Ameri- 
can Institute. The new form thereof No. 1 of the 
Standard Lotta Bustle, is a laced back for narrow 
dresses principally containing the same outvieing 
merits in weight supporting, closing upon sitting, 
etc., not foun’ in any other. Faultless and perfect, 
filling every requirement. For narrow dresses it is 
perfection; all the Lottas are perfection. They are 
he lightest, stronvest, and most comfortable and 
graceful Bustle, of any required shape, style, or size, 
sustaining no injury by pressing, and the cheapest 
in the market. These are requirements that all 
other Bustles signally fail to meet. 1, 3, 5, best sell- 
ing; also 15, 18, 2, and 10. 

Patentee ind Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White 
St... N. Y.; and 8O1 Race St., Phila. 


HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
in Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 
News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills, 


ARGE OIL CHROMOS. Avents wanted in every 
town. Five Large Chromos by mail, $2, worth, 
retail, $15. (Dealers, N.B.) Our chromos are 
large and fine. 

M. D. WHITE & CO., 910 Fitzwater St., Phila., Pa. 











CRANE, DREVET, & 00., 
Commission Merchants, 


54 Faubourg Poissonniere. 
PARIS, FRANCE. 
All Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
= Rk. Hoe & Co., “3 - 
= Jessup & Moore, Philadelphia. 


A. Godey, 
Hon. M. MeMichael, “ 
es Johnson & Thompson, Boston. 
= Converse & Stanwood, “ 
= S. R. Spaulding & Sons, “ 
Calf Skins, Bronzes, Fancy Paper, Perfumery, 
Tooth and Hair Brushes, China-ware, 


Paris Dolls and Toys, Artificial Flowers, and all 
Articles known as Paris Articles. 





BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 


THE MOST CORRECT AND PROMPT MANUAL OF INTER- 
EST FOR CAPITALISTS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, 
CONVEYANCERS, TREASURY CLERKS, AND 
MEN OF BUSINESS IN ALL ITS 
DEPARTMENTS. 


A copy will be sent on receipt of $4. Address 
L. A. GODEY 
N.E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


- GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 

Great attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. Price $2 50 in advance; $3 if not 
paid in advance. Address 


P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








GARRETT & SON, 


(Batablisashed 80 Wears.) 


BEELARALAL A: 


Bar ares) 


ETT 


‘ 
? 
LOCTCOFOEE | 


MANUFACTUNRZEES 
OF SUPERIOR 


ilber Plated Glare, 


2d Floor, Artizan Hall, 
No. 618 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

All our wares, whether intended for Private 
or Hotel use, Wedding, Holiday, or Birthday 
Presents, we guarantee will be found unsur- 
passed for beauty and durability. 

Every article warranted quadruple plate, 
on the finest metal. 


A SPECIALTY IN 


Speens & Herke. 


Old wares repaired, replated, and made 


equal to new. 

All orders promptly filled, and sent safely 
by express to any destination. 

Orders solicited from the trade and from 
private parties. Address 


Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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A PREMIUM GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
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GODEHY’S 
LADY'S BOOK. . 
‘The Oldest Magazine in America. - 
1875. Volume 91. 18'75. ff ” 

















IN ADDITION TO OUR 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 


AND 


Belichlo Colored Feshion Plater, 


WILL BE GIVEN FROM TIME TO TIME 


HBLDGANT w 


CHROMO ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A NEW FEATURE THAT HAS NEVER BEEN ATTEMPTED BY ANY OTHER MAGAZINE“ 


Stories by Celebrated Writers. 


The following popular writers, in connection with many new ones, have been 
engaged :— = 


Tno Churchill, Mrs. 0. A. Hopkinson, Louise 8. Dorr, 
S. Annie Frost, Ete. 


OUR OTHER DEFPARTMENTS- 


INVALUABLE REECE IPTs, 
Designs for the Work-table. Knitting, with . 
_ Colored Engravings.of the same. . 
Netting, Model Cottages, Original Music, Eta 


WILL BE RETAINED. ; a 








— 


A PREMIUM CHROMO 


WILL BE GIVEN 


To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays in : 
' Advance for 1875 and remits direct to this office, 
























